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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

IN  a  communication  which  I  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  last  October  I  informed  them  that  the  Bureau  had  decided  that 
despite  the  difficulties  created  by  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Institute  to  continue  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  the  study  of 
Africa  and  its  peoples  as  long  as  such  work  could  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  international  character  of  the  Institute.  In  par¬ 
ticular  it  was  felt  that  the  publication  of  the  Journal  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Recent  events  have  greatly  altered  the  situation.  Apart  from 
such  technical  difficulties  as  shortage  of  paper,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
now  to  maintain  a  sufficient  measure  of  international  collaboration 
for  the  Journal.  It  was  hoped  also  that  the  Institute  could  continue 
its  series  of  publications  during  the  war;  but,  while  one  book  has 
already  been  published  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  publication  of 
others  which  have  already  reached  an  advanced  stage,  it  would  be 
impossible  in  present  conditions  to  consider  any  new  publications. 
In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  decided  by  the  British  members 
of  the  Bureau  that  the  Institute  should  suspend  its  activities  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  I  deeply  regret  that  this  course  should  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  Institute  resuming  its  work,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  war  is  over,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
adopted  in  principle  by  the  Executive  Council  in  June  1939. 

Lugard 

July  1940.  Chairman  of  Executive  Council. 


1  Africa  ’ :  the  Journal  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures 
is  published  by  the  Institute ,  but  except  where  otherwise  stated  the  writers  of  the  articles 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed. 

o 
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COMMUNICATION  DU  PRESIDENT 


AUX  MEMBRES  DE  L’INSTITUT 

IES  membres  de  notre  Institut  ont  ete  informes  par  une  lettre  que 
-4  je  leur  ai  adressee  au  mois  d’octobre  derniSr  que  notre  Bureau  etait 
d’avis  que,  malgre  les  difficultes  creees  par  la  guerre,  il  etait  notre 
devoir  de  continuer  le  travail  de  notre  Institut  pour  l’Afrique  et  les 
Africains  aussi  longtemps  qu’il  serait  possible  de  garder  le  caractere 
international  de  notre  oeuvre.  Nous  avions  decide  aussi  de  continuer 
la  publication  de  notre  revue  Africa.  Malheureusement  la  situation 
a  change.  A  part  des  difficultes  techniques  telles  que  le  manque  de 
papier,  il  nous  est  impossible  de  maintenir  la  collaboration  inter- 
nationale  necessaire  pour  notre  travail.  Nous  avions  espere  ne 
point  interrompre  la  suite  de  nos  publications.  Nous  avons  reussi  a 
publier  un  volume  et  nous  comptons  mener  a  bout  la  publication 
d’autres  volumes  deja  en  preparation,  mais  il  nous  sera  impossible  de 
penser  a  de  nouvelles  publications  dans  les  conditions  actuelles. 
Dans  ces  circonstances  il  a  ete  decide  par  les  membres  britanniques 
de  notre  Bureau  que  l’lnstitut  suspendra  ses  activites  pour  la  duree 
de  la  guerre.  Je  regrette  profondement  que  nous  avons  du  prendre 
cette  decision,  mais  c’est  avec  une  confiance  profonde  que  j ’attends 
le  moment  ou  notre  Institut  pourra  reprendre  son  travail  apres  la 
guerre,  suivant  le  plan  adopte  en  principe  par  le  Conseil  Executif 
au  mois  de  juin  1939. 

full  let  1940. 


Lugard 

President  du  Conseil  Executif. 
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ON  JOKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

A.  R.  RADCLIFF E-BROWN 

THE  publication  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Pedler’s  note1  on  what  are  called 
£  joking  relationships  following  on  two  other  papers  on  the 
same  subject  by  Professor  Henri  Labouret2  and  Mademoiselle  Denise 
Paulrne,3  suggests  that  some  general  theoretical  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  these  relationships  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Africa* 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘  joking  relationship  ’  is  a  relation 
between  two  persons  in  which  one  is  by  custom  permitted,  and  in 
some  instances  required,  to  tease  or  make  fun  of  the  other,  who  in 
turn  is  required  to  take  no  offence.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  two 
main  varieties.  In  one  the  relation  is  symmetrical;  each  of  the  two 
persons  teases  or  makes  fun  of  the  other.  In  the  other  variety  the 
relation  is  asymmetrical;  A  jokes  at  the  expense  of  B  and  B  accepts  the 
teasing  good  humouredly  but  without  retaliating;  or  A  teases  B  as 
much  as  he  pleases  and  B  in  return  teases  A  only  a  little.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  the  form  of  this  relationship  in  different  societies. 
In  some  instances  the  joking  or  teasing  is  only  verbal,  in  others  it 
includes  horse-play ;  in  some  the  joking  includes  elements  of  obscenity, 
in  others  not. 

Standardized  social  relationships  of  this  kind  are  extremely  wide¬ 
spread,  not  only  in  Africa  but  also  in  Asia,  Oceania  and  North 
America.  To  arrive  at  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  phenomenon 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  wide  comparative  study.  Some  material  for 
this  now  exists  in  anthropological  literature,  though  by  no  means  all 
that  could  be  desired,  since  it  is  unfortunately  still  only  rarely  that  such 
relationships  are  observed  and  described  as  exactly  as  they  might  be. 

1  ‘Joking  Relationships  in  East  Africa  Africa,  vol.  xiii,  p.  170. 

2  ‘  La  Parente  a  Plaisanteries  en  Afrique  Occidentale  Africa,  vol.  ii,  p.  244. 

3  ‘  Parente  a  Plaisanteries  et  Alliance  par  le  Sang  en  Afrique  Occidentale 
Africa,  vol.  xii,  p.  435. 

4  Professor  Marcel  Mauss  has  published  a  brief  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  Annuaire  de  I’Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Section  des  Sciences 
religieuses,  1927-8.  It  is  also  dealt  with  by  Dr.  F.  Eggan  in  Social  Anthropology  of 
North  American  Tribes,  1937,  pp.  75-81. 
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The  joking  relationship  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  friendliness 
and  antagonism.  The  behaviour  is  such  that  in  any  other  social  con¬ 
text  it  would  express  and  arouse  hostility;  but  it  is  not  meant  seriously 
and  must  not  be  taken  seriously.  There  is  a  pretence  of  hostility  and 
a  real  friendliness.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  relationship  is  one  of 
permitted  disrespect.  Thus  any  complete  theory  of  it  must  be  part  of, 
or  consistent  with,  a  theory  of  the  place  of  respect  in  social  relations 
and  in  social  life  generally.  But  this  is  a  very  wide  and  very  important 
sociological  problem;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  maintenance  of 
a  social  order  depends  upon  the  appropriate  kind  and  degree  of  re¬ 
spect  being  shown  towards  certain  persons,  things  and  ideas  or 
symbols. 

Examples  of  joking  relationships  between  relatives  by  marriage  are 
very  commonly  found  in  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  Mademoiselle  Paulme1  records  that  among  the  Dogon  a  man 
stands  in  a  joking  relationship  to  his  wife’s  sisters  and  their  daughters. 
Frequently  the  relationship  holds  between  a  man  and  both  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  his  wife.  But  in  some  instances  there  is  a  distinction 
whereby  a  man  is  on  joking  terms  with  his  wife’s  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  but  not  with  those  who  are  older  than  she  is.  This  joking 
with  the  wife’s  brothers  and  sisters  is  usually  associated  with  a  custom 
requiring  extreme  respect,  often  partial  or  complete  avoidance, 
between  a  son-in-law  and  his  wife’s  parents.2 

The  kind  of  structural  situation  in  which  the  associated  customs  of 
joking  and  avoidance  are  found  may  be  described  as  follows.  A 
marriage  involves  a  readjustment  of  the  social  structure  whereby  the 
woman’s  relations  with  her  family  are  greatly  modified  and  she  enters 
into  a  new  and  very  close  relation  with  her  husband.  The  latter  is  at 
the  same  time  brought  into  a  special  relation  with  his  wife’s  family, 
to  which,  however,  he  is  an  outsider.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  though 
at  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  we  will  consider  only  the  husband’s 
relation  to  his  wife’s  family.  The  relation  can  be  described  as  involv- 

1  Africa ,  vol.  xii,  p.  438. 

2  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these  widespread  customs  will  find  descrip¬ 
tions  in  Junod,  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  Neuchatel,  vol.  i,  pp.  229-37,  and  in 
Social  Anthropology  of  North  American  Tribes,  edited  by  F.  Eggan,  Chicago,  1937, 
PP-  5  5-7- 
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ing  both  attachment  and  separation,  both  social  conjunction  and  social 
disjunction,  if  I  may  use  the  terms.  The  man  has  his  own  definite 
position  in  the  social  structure,  determined  for  him  by  his  birth  into 
a  certain  family,  lineage  or  clan.  The  great  body  of  his  rights  and 
duties  and  the  interests  and  activities  that  he  shares  with  others  are 
the  result  of  his  position.  Before  the  marriage  his  wife’s  family  are 
outsiders  for  him  as  he  is  an  outsider  for  them.  This  constitutes  a 
social  disjunction  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  marriage.  The  social 
conjunction  results  from  the  continuance,  though  in  altered  form,  of 
the  wife’s  relation  to  her  family,  their  continued  interest  in  her  and  in 
her  children.  If  the  wife  were  really  bought  and  paid  for,  as  ignorant 
persons  say  that  she  is  in  Africa,  there  would  be  no  place  for  any 
permanent  close  relation  of  a  man  with  his  wife’s  family.  But  though 
slaves  can  be  bought,  wives  cannot. 

Social  disjunction  implies  divergence  of  interests  and  therefore  the 
possibility  of  conflict  and  hostility,  while  conjunction  requires  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  How  can  a  relation  which  combines  the  two  be 
given  a  stable,  ordered  form  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One 
is  to  maintain  between  two  persons  so  related  an  extreme  mutual 
respect  and  a  limitation  of  direct  personal  contact.  This  is  exhibited 
in  the  very  formal  relations  that  are,  in  so  many  societies,  characteristic 
of  the  behaviour  of  a  son-in-law  on  the  one  side  and  his  wife’s  father 
and  mother  on  the  other.  In  its  most  extreme  form  there  is  complete 
avoidance  of  any  social  contact  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law. 

This  avoidance  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  hostility.  One 
does,  of  course,  if  one  is  wise,  avoid  having  too  much  to  do  with  one’s 
enemies,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  matter.  I  once  asked  an  Australian 
native  why  he  had  to  avoid  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  reply  was 
‘  Because  she  is  my  best  friend  in  the  world;  she  has  given  me  my 
wife  ’.  The  mutual  respect  between  son-in-law  and  parents-in-law  is 
a  mode  of  friendship.  It  prevents  conflict  that  might  arise  through 
divergence  of  interest. 

The  alternative  to  this  relation  of  extreme  mutual  respect  and  re¬ 
straint  is  the  joking  relationship,  one,  that  is,  of  mutual  disrespect  and 
licence.  Any  serious  hostility  is  prevented  by  the  playful  antagonism 
of  teasing,  and  this  in  its  regular  repetition  is  a  constant  expression 
or  reminder  of  that  social  disjunction  which  is  one  of  the  essential 
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components  of  the  relation,  while  the  social  conjunction  is  maintained 
by  the  friendliness  that  takes  no  offence  at  insult. 

The  discrimination  within  the  wife’s  family  between  those  who  have 
to  be  treated  with  extreme  respect  and  those  with  whom  it  is  a  duty  to 
be  disrespectful  is  made  on  the  basis  of  generation  and  sometimes  of 
seniority  within  the  generation.  The  usual  respected  relatives  are 
those  of  the  first  ascending  generation,  the  wife’s  mother  and  her 
sisters,  the  wife’s  father  and  his  brothers,  sometimes  the  wife’s 
mother’s  brother.  The  joking  relatives  are  those  of  a  person’s  own 
generation;  but  very  frequently  a  distinction  of  seniority  within  the 
generation  is  made;  a  wife’s  older  sister  or  brother  may  be  respected 
while  those  younger  will  be  teased. 

In  certain  societies  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  relatives  by  marriage 
long  before  he  marries  and  indeed  as  soon  as  he  is  born  into  the 
world.  This  is  provided  by  the  institution  of  the  required  or  preferen¬ 
tial  marriage.  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  consider  only  one  kind 
of  such  organizations.  In  many  societies  it  is  regarded  as  preferable 
that  a  man  should  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mother’s  brother;  this 
is  a  form  of  the  custom  known  as  cross-cousin  marriage.  Thus  his 
female  cousins  of  this  kind,  or  all  those  women  whom  by  the  classifica- 
tory  system  he  classifies  as  such,  are  potential  wives  for  him,  and  their 
brothers  are  his  potential  brothers-in-law.  Among  the  Ojibwa 
Indians  of  North  America,  the  Chiga  of  Uganda,  and  in  Fiji  and 
New  Caledonia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  this  form  of  marriage  is  found  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  joking  relationship  between  a  man  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  his  mother’s  brother.  To  quote  one  instance  of 
these,  the  following  is  recorded  for  the  Ojibwa.  ‘  When  cross-cousins 
meet  they  must  try  to  embarrass  one  another.  They  “  joke  ”  one 
another,  making  the  most  vulgar  allegations,  by  their  standards  as 
well  as  ours.  But  being  “  kind  ”  relations,  no  one  can  take  offence. 
Cross-cousins  who  do  not  joke  in  this  way  are  considered  boorish, 
as  not  playing  the  social  game.’1 

The  joking  relationship  here  is  of  fundamentally  the  same  kind  as 
that  already  discussed.  It  is  established  before  marriage  and  is  con¬ 
tinued,  after  marriage,  with  the  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law. 

1  Ruth  Landes  in  Mead,  Co-operation  and  Competition  among  Primitive  Peoples , 
1937,  P-  i°3- 
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In  some  parts  of  Africa  there  are  joking  relationships  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  marriage.  Mr.  Pedler’s  note*  mentioned  above, 
refers  to  a  joking  relationship  between  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Sukuma 
and  the  Zaramu,  and  in  the  evidence  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
similar  relation  between  the  Sukuma  and  the  Zigua  and  between  the 
Ngoni  and  the  Bemba.  The  woman’s  evidence  suggests  that  this 
custom  of  rough  teasing  exists  in  the  Sukuma  tribe  between  persons 
related  by  marriage,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  African  tribes.1 

While  a  joking  relationship  between  two  tribes  is  apparently  rare, 
and  certainly  deserves,  as  Mr.  Pedler  suggests,  to  be  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated,  a  similar  relationship  between  clans  has  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  described  by  Professor  Labouret  and 
Mademoiselle  Paulme  in  the  articles  previously  mentioned,  and 
amongst  the  Tallensi  it  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Fortes,  who  will  deal 
with  it  in  a  forthcoming  publication. 

The  two  clans  are  not,  in  these  instances,  specially  connected  by 
intermarriage.  The  relation  between  them  is  an  alliance  involving  real 
friendliness  and  mutual  aid  combined  with  an  appearance  of  hostility. 

The  general  structural  situation  in  these  instances  seems  to  be  as 
follows.  The  individual  is  a  member  of  a  certain  defined  group,  a 
clan,  for  example,  within  which  his  relations  to  others  are  defined  by 
a  complex  set  of  rights  and  duties,  referring  to  all  the  major  aspects 
of  social  life,  and  supported  by  definite  sanctions.  There  may  be 
another  group  outside  his  own  which  is  so  linked  with  his  as  to  be  the 
field  of  extension  of  jural  and  moral  relations  of  the  same  general  kind. 
Thus,  in  East  Africa,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Pedler’s  note,  the  Zigua 
and  the  Zaramu  do  not  joke  with  one  another  because  a  yet  closer 

1  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  hardly  satisfactory  for  the  magistrate  to 
establish  a  precedent  whereby  the  man,  who  was  observing  what  was  a  permitted 
and  may  even  have  been  an  obligatory  custom,  was  declared  guilty  of  common 
assault,  even  with  extenuating  circumstances.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  man 
may  have  committed  a  breach  of  etiquette  in  teasing  the  woman  in  the  presence  of 
her  mother’s  brother,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  regarded  as  improper  for 
two  persons  in  a  joking  relationship  to  tease  one  another  (particularly  if  any 
obscenity  is  involved)  in  the  presence  of  certain  relatives  of  either  of  them.  But 
the  breach  of  etiquette  would  still  not  make  it  an  assault.  A  little  knowledge  of 
anthropology  would  have  enabled  the  magistrate,  by  putting  the  appropriate 
questions  to  the  witnesses,  to  have  obtained  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  case  and 
all  that  was  involved  in  it. 
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bond  exists  between  them  since  they  are  ndugu  (brothers).  But  beyond 
the  field  within  which  social  relations  are  thus  defined  there  lie  other 
groups  with  which,  since  they  are  outsiders  to  the  individual’s  own 
group,  the  relation  involves  possible  or  actual  hostility.  In  any  fixed 
relations  between  the  members  of  two  such  groups  the  separateness  of 
the  groups  must  be  recognized.  It  is  precisely  this  separateness  which 
is  not  merely  recognized  but  emphasized  when  a  joking  relationship 
is  established.  The  show  of  hostility,  the  perpetual  disrespect,  is  a 
continual  expression  of  that  social  disjunction  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole  structural  situation,  but  over  which,  without 
destroying  or  even  weakening  it,  there  is  provided  the  social  con¬ 
junction  of  friendliness  and  mutual  aid. 

The  theory  that  is  here  put  forward,  therefore,  is  that  both  the 
joking  relationship  which  constitutes  an  alliance  between  clans  or 
tribes,  and  that  between  relatives  by  marriage,  are  modes  of  organizing 
a  definite  and  stable  system  of  social  behaviour  in  which  conjunctive 
and  disjunctive  components,  as  I  have  called  them,  are  maintained 
and  combined. 

To  provide  the  full  evidence  for  this  theory  by  following  out  its 
implications  and  examining  in  detail  its  application  to  different 
instances  would  take  a  book  rather  than  a  short  article.  But  some 
confirmation  can  perhaps  be  offered  by  a  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  respect  and  disrespect  appear  in  various  kinship  relations, 
even  though  nothing  more  can  be  attempted  than  a  very  brief  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  significant  points. 

In  studying  a  kinship  system  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  different 
relatives  by  reference  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  respect  that  is  paid  to 
them.1  Although  kinship  systems  vary  very  much  in  their  details 
there  are  certain  principles  which  are  found  to  be  very  widespread. 
One  of  them  is  that  by  which  a  person  is  required  to  show  a  marked 
respect  to  Relatives  belonging  to  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
his  own.  In  a  majority  of  societies  the  father  is  a  relative  to  whom 
marked  respect  must  be  shown.  This  is  so  even  in  many  so-called 

1  See,  for  example,  the  kinship  systems  described  in  Social  Anthropology  of  North 
American  Tribes,  edited  by  Fred  Eggan,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957;  and 
Margaret  Mead,  ‘Kinship  in  the  Admiralty  Islands’,  Anthropological  Papers  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  243-56. 
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matrilineal  societies,  i.e.  those  which  are  organized  into  matrilineal 
clans  or  lineages.  One  can  very  frequently  observe  a  tendency  to 
extend  this  attitude  of  respect  to  all  relatives  of  the  first  ascending 
generation  and,  further,  to  persons  who  are  not  relatives.  Thus  in 
those  tribes  of  East  Africa  that  are  organized  into  age-sets  a  man  is 
required  to  show  special  respect  to  all  men  of  his  father’s  age-set  and 
to  their  wives. 

The  social  function  of  this  is  obvious.  The  social  tradition  is  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  For  the  tradition  to  be  main¬ 
tained  it  must  have  authority  behind  it.  The  authority  is  therefore 
normally  recognized  as  possessed  by  members  of  the  preceding 
generation  and  it  is  they  who  exercise  discipline.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  relation  between  persons  of  the  two  generations  usually  contains 
an  element  of  inequality,  the  parents  and  those  of  their  generation 
being  in  a  position  of  superiority  over  the  children  who  are  subordinate 
to  them.  The  unequal  relation  between  a  father  and  his  son  is  main¬ 
tained  by  requiring  the  latter  to  show  respect  to  the  former.  The 
relation  is  asymmetrical. 

When  we  turn  to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  his  grandparents 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters  we  find  that  in  the  majority  of  human 
societies  relatives  of  the  second  ascending  generation  are  treated  with 
very  much  less  respect  than  those  of  the  first  ascending  generation, 
and  instead  of  a  marked  inequality  there  is  a  tendency  to  approximate 
to  a  friendly  equality. 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  any  full  discussion  of  this  feature  of 
social  structure,  which  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  grandparents  and  their  grandchildren  are 
grouped  together  in  the  social  structure  in  opposition  to  their 
children  and  parents.  An  important  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the 
subject  is  the  fact  that  in  the  flow  of  social  life  through  time,  in  which 
men  are  born,  become  mature,  and  die,  the  grandchildren  replace 
their  grandparents. 

In  many  societies  there  is  an  actual  joking  relationship,  usually  of 
a  relatively  mild  kind,  between  relatives  of  alternate  generations. 
Grandchildren  make  fun  of  their  grandparents  and  of  those  who  are 
called  grandfather  and  grandmother  by  the  classificatory  system  of 
terminology,  and  these  reply  in  kind. 
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Grandparents  and  grandchildren  are  united  by  kinship;  they  are 
separated  by  age  and  by  the  social  difference  that  results  from  the  fact 
that  as  the  grandchildren  are  in  process  of  entering  into  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  the  grandparents  are  gradually 
retiring  from  it.  Important  duties  towards  his  relatives  in  his  own  and 
even  more  in  his  parents’  generation  impose  upon  an  individual  many 
restraints;  but  with  those  of  the  second  ascending  generation,  his 
grandparents  and  collateral  relatives,  there  can  be,  and  usually  is, 
established  a  relationship  of  simple  friendliness  relatively  free  from 
restraint.  In  this  instance  also,  it  is  suggested,  the  joking  relationship 
is  a  method  of  ordering  a  relation  which  combines  social  conjunction 
and  disjunction. 

This  thesis  could,  I  believe,  be  strongly  supported  if  not  demon¬ 
strated  by  considering  the  details  of  these  relationships.  There  is 
space  for  only  one  illustrative  point.  A  very  common  form  of  joke 
in  this  connexion  is  for  the  grandchild  to  pretend  that  he  wishes  to 
marry  the  grandfather’s  wife,  or  that  he  intends  to  do  so  when  his 
grandfather  dies,  or  to  treat  her  as  already  being  his  wife.  Alterna¬ 
tively  the  grandfather  may  pretend  that  the  wife  of  his  grandchild  is, 
or  might  be,  his  wife.1  The  point  of  the  joke  is  the  pretence  at  ignor¬ 
ing  the  difference  of  age  between  the  grandparent  and  the  grandchild. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  there  are  societies  in  which  a  sister’s 
son  teases  and  otherwise  behaves  disrespectfully  towards  his  mother’s 
brother.  In  these  instances  the  joking  relationship  seems  generally 
to  be  asymmetrical.  For  example  the  nephew  may  take  his  uncle’s 
property  but  not  vice  versa;  or,  as  amongst  the  Nama  Hottentots,  the 
nephew  may  take,  a  fine  beast  from  his  uncle’s  herd  and  the  uncle  in 
return  takes  a  wretched  beast  from  that  of  the  nephew.2 

The  kind  of  social  structure  in  which  this  custom  of  privileged  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  mother’s  brother  occurs  in  its  most  marked  forms,  for 
example  the  Thonga  of  south-east  Africa,  Fiji  and  Tonga  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Central  Siouan  tribes  of  North  America,  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  emphasis  on  patrilineal  lineage  and  a  marked  distinction 

1  For  examples  see  Labouret,  Les  Tribus  du  Rameau  Lobi,  1931,  p.  248,  and  Sarat 
Chandra  Roy,  The  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur,  Ranchi,  1915,  pp.  352-4. 

2  A.  Winifred  Hoernle,  ‘  Social  Organization  of  the  Nama  Hottentot;  American 
Anthropologist,  n.s.,  vol.  xxvii,  1925,  pp.  1-24. 
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between  relatives  through  the  father  and  relatives  through  the 
mother. 

In  a  former  publication1  I  offered  an  interpretation  of  this  custom 
of  privileged  familiarity  towards  the  mother’s  brother.  Briefly  it  is 
as  follows.  For  the  continuance  of  a  social  system  children  require  to 
be  cared  for  and  to  be  trained.  Their  care  demands  affectionate  and 
unselfish  devotion;  their  training  requires  that  they  shall  be  subjected 
to  discipline.  In  the  societies  with  which  we  are  concerned  there  is 
something  of  a  division  of  function  between  the  parents  and  other 
relatives  on  the  two  sides.  The  control  and  discipline  are  exercised 
chiefly  by  the  father  and  his  brothers  and  generally  also  by  his  sisters; 
these  are  relatives  who  must  be  respected  and  obeyed.  It  is  the 
mother  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  affectionate  care;  the 
mother  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  therefore  relatives  who  can 
be  looked  to  for  assistance  and  indulgence.  The  mother’s  brother  is 
called  £  male  mother  ’  in  Tonga  and  in  some  South  African  tribes. 

1  believe  that  this  interpretation  of  the  special  position  of  the 
mother’s  brother  in  these  societies  has  been  confirmed  by  further  field 
work  since  I  wrote  the  article  referred  to.  But  I  was  quite  aware  at 
the  time  it  was  written  that  the  discussion  and  interpretation  needed 
to  be  supplemented  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with  a  general  theory 
of  the  social  functions  of  respect  and  disrespect. 

The  joking  relationship  with  the  mother’s  brother  seems  to  fit  well 
with  the  general  theory  of  such  relationships  here  outlined.  A 
person’s  most  important  duties  and  rights  attach  him  to  his  paternal 
relatives,  living  and  dead.  It  is  to  his  patrilineal  lineage  or  clan  that 
he  belongs.  For  the  members  of  his  mother’s  lineage  he  is  an  out¬ 
sider,  though  one  in  whom  they  have  a  very  special  and  tender 
interest.  Thus  here  again  there  is  a  relation  in  which  there  is  both 
attachment,  or  conjunction,  and  separation,  or  disjunction,  between  the 
two  persons  concerned. 

But  let  us  remember  that  in  this  instance  the  relation  is  asymmetrical.2 

1  1  ‘  The  Mother’s  Brother  in  South  Africa  South  African  Journal  of  Science , 
vol.  xxi,  1924. 

2  There  are  some  societies  in  which  the  relation  between  a  mother’s  brother  and 
a  sister’s  son  is  approximately  symmetrical,  and  therefore  one  of  equality.  This 
seems  to  be  so  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Torres  Straits,  but  we  have  no  information 
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The  nephew  is  disrespectful,  and  the  uncle  accepts  the  disrespect. 
There  is  inequality  and  the  nephew  is  the  superior.  This  is  recognized 
by  the  natives  themselves.  Thus  in  Tonga  it  is  said  that  the  sister’s 
son  is  a  ‘  chief’  (eik'i)  to  his  mother’s  brother,  and  Junod1  quotes  a 
Thonga  native  as  saying  ‘  The  uterine  nephew  is  a  chief!  He  takes 
any  liberty  he  likes  with  his  maternal  uncle.’  Thus  the  joking  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  uncle  does  not  merely  annul  the  usual  relation 
between  the  two  generations,  it  reverses  it.  But  while  the  superiority 
of  the  father  and  the  father’s  sister  is  exhibited  in  the  respect  that  is 
shown  to  them,  the  nephew’s  superiority  to  his  mother’s  brother  takes 
the  opposite  form  of  permitted  disrespect. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  feel 
that  a  man  should  show  respect  towards,  and  treat  as  social  superiors, 
his  relatives  in  the  generation  preceding  his  own,  and  the  custom  of 
joking  with,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  maternal  uncle  clearly  conflicts 
with  this  tendency.  This  conflict  between  principles  of  behaviour  helps 
us  to  understand  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  very  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  kinship  terminology  of  the  Thonga  tribe  and  the  VaNdau  tribe 
in  south-east  Africa.  Amongst  the  Thonga,  although  there  is  a  term 
malutne  (—  male  mother)  for  the  mother’s  brother,  this  relative  is  also, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently,  referred  to  as  a  grandfather  ( kokivana ) 
and  he  refers  to  his  sister’s  son  as  his  grandchild  ( ntukulu ).  In  the 
VaNdau  tribe  the  mother’s  brother  and  also  the  mother’s  brother’s 
son  are  called  ‘  grandfather  ’  ( tetekulu ,  literally  ‘  great  father  ’)  and 
their  wives  are  called  ‘  grandmother  ’  (, mbiya ),  while  the  sister’s  son 
and  the  father’s  sister’s  son  are  called  ‘  grandchild  ’  ( muzukulu ). 

This  apparently  fantastic  way  of  classifying  relatives  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  whereby  the  male  relatives  of  the 
mother’s  lineage  are  grouped  together  as  all  standing  towards  an 
individual  in  the  same  general  relation.  Since  this  relation  is  one  of 
privileged  familiarity  on  the  one  side,  and  solicitude  and  indulgence  on 
the  other,  it  is  conceived  as  being  basically  the  one  appropriate  for  a 
grandchild  and  a  grandfather.  This  is  indeed  in  the  majority  of  human 
societies  the  relationship  in  which  this  pattern  of  behaviour  most 

as  to  any  teasing  or  joking,  though  it  is  said  that  each  of  the  two  relatives  may  take 
the  property  of  the  other. 

1  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe ,  vol.  i,  p.  255. 
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frequently  occurs.  By  this  legal  fiction  the  mother’s  brother  ceases  to 
belong  to  the  first  ascending  generation,  of  which  it  is  felt  that  the 
members  ought  to  be  respected. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  justify  this  interpretation  by  considering 
another  of  the  legal  fictions  of  the  VaNdau  terminology.  In  all  these 
south-eastern  Bantu  tribes  both  the  father’s  sister  and  the  sister, 
particularly  the  elder  sister,  are  persons  who  must  be  treated  with 
great  respect.  They  are  also  both  of  them  members  of  a  man’s  own 
patrilineal  lineage.  Amongst  the  Va  Ndau  the  father’s  sister  is  called 
‘  female  father  ’  ( tetadji )  and  so  also  is  the  sister.1  Thus  by  the  fiction 
of  terminological  classification  the  sister  is  placed  in  the  father’s 
generation,  the  one  that  appropriately  includes  persons  to  whom  one 
must  exhibit  marked  respect. 

In  the  south-eastern  Bantu  tribes  there  is  assimilation  of  two  kinds 
of  joking  relatives,  the  grandfather  and  the  mother’s  brother.  It  may 
help  our  understanding  of  this  to  consider  an  example  in  which  the 
grandfather  and  the  brother-in-law  are  similarly  grouped  together. 
The  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  America,  probably  numbering  at  one 
time  about  20,000,  were  divided  into  seven  matrilineal  clans.2  A  man 
could  not  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan  or  of  his  father’s  clan. 
Common  membership  of  the  same  clan  connects  him  with  his  brothers 
and  his  mother’s  brothers.  Towards  his  father  and  all  his  relatives  in 
his  father’s  clan  of  his  own  or  his  father’s  generation  he  is  required  by 
custom  to  show  a  marked  respect.  He  applies  the  kinship  term  for 
‘  father  ’  not  only  to  his  father’s  brothers  but  also  to  the  sons  of  his 
father’s  sisters.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind  of  fiction  as 
described  above;  the  relatives  of  his  own  generation  whom  he  is 
required  to  respect  and  who  belong  to  his  father’s  matrilineal  lineage 
are  spoken  of  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  generation  of  his 
parents.  The  body  of  his  immediate  kindred  is  included  in  these  two 
clans,  that  of  his  mother  and  his  father.  To  the  other  clans  of  the 
tribe  he  is  in  a  sense  an  outsider.  But  with  two  of  them  he  is  con¬ 
nected,  namely  with  the  clans  of  his  two  grandfathers,  his  father’s 

1  For  the  kinship  terminology  of  the  VaNdau  see  Boas,  ‘  Das  Verwandtschafts- 
system  der  Vandau  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1922,  pp.  41-51. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Cherokee  see  Gilbert,  in  Social  Anthropology  of  North 
American  Tribes,  pp.  285-338. 
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father  and  his  mother’s  father.  He  speaks  of  all  the  members  of  these 
two  clans,  of  whatever  age,  as  ‘  grandfathers  ’  and  ‘  grandmothers 
He  stands  in  a  joking  relationship  with  all  of  them.  When  a  man 
marries  he  must  respect  his  wife’s  parents  but  jokes  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  interesting  and  critical  feature  is  that  it  is  regarded  as  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  that  a  man  should  marry  a  woman  whom  he  calls 
‘  grandmother  ’,  i.e.  a  member  of  his  father’s  father’s  clan  or  his 
mother’s  father’s  clan.  If  this  happens  his  wife’s  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  he  continues  to  tease,  are  amongst  those  whom  he  previously 
teased  as  his  ‘  grandfathers  ’  and  ‘  grandmothers  ’.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  widely  spread  organization  in  which  a  man  has  a  joking  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  children  of  his  mother’s  brother  and  is  expected  to 
marry  one  of  the  daughters. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Cherokee  also  have  a 
one-sided  joking  relationship  in  which  a  man  teases  his  father’s 
sister’s  husband.  The  same  custom  is  found  in  Mota  of  the  Bank 
Islands.  In  both  instances  we  have  a  society  organized  on  a  matri- 
lineal  basis  in  which  the  mother’s  brother  is  respected,  the  father’s 
sister’s  son  is  called  c  father  ’  (so  that  the  father’s  sister’s  husband  is 
the  father  of  a  ‘  father  ’),  and  there  is  a  special  term  for  the  father’s 
sister’s  husband.  Further  observation  of  the  societies  in  which  this 
custom  occurs  is  required  before  we  can  be  sure  of  its  interpretation. 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  has  been  reported  from  any  part  of  Africa. 

What  has  been  attempted  in  this  paper  is  to  define  in  the  most 
general  and  abstract  terms  the  kind  of  structural  situation  in  which 
we  may  expect  to  find  well-marked  joking  relationships.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  societies  in  which  the  basic  social  structure  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  kinship.  By  reason  of  his  birth  or  adoption  into  a  certain 
position  in  the  social  structure  an  individual  is  connected  with  a  large 
number  of  other  persons.  With  some  of  them  he  finds  himself  in  a 
definite  and  specific  jural  relation,  i.e.  one  which  can  be  defined  in 
terms  of  rights  and  duties.  Who  these  persons  will  be  and  what  will 
be  the  rights  and  duties  depend  on  the  form  taken  by  the  social 
structure.  As  an  example  of  such  a  specific  jural  relation  we  may  take 
that  which  normally  exists  between  a  father  and  son,  or  an  elder 
brother  and  a  younger  brother.  Relations  of  the  same  general  type 
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may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  range  to  all  the  members  of  a 
lineage  or  a  clan  or  an  age-set.  Besides  these  specific  jural  relations 
which  are  defined  not  only  negatively  but  also  positively,  i.e.  in  terms 
of  things  that  must  be  done  as  well  as  things  that  must  not,  there  are 
general  jural  relations  which  are  expressed  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
prohibitions  and  which  extend  throughout  the  whole  political  society. 
It  is  forbidden  to  kill  or  wound  other  persons  or  to  take  or  destroy 
their  property.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  social  relations  there  is 
another,  including  many  very  diverse  varieties,  which  can  perhaps  be 
called  relations  of  alliance  or  consociation.  For  example,  there  is  a 
form  of  alliance  of  very  great  importance  in  many  societies,  in  which 
two  persons  or  two  groups  are  connected  by  an  exchange  of  gifts  or 
services.1  Another  example  is  provided  by  the  institution  of  blood- 
brotherhood  which  is  so  widespread  in  Africa. 

The  argument  of  this  paper  has  been  intended  to  show  that  the 
joking  relationship  is  one  special  form  of  alliance  in  this  sense.  An 
alliance  by  exchange  of  goods  or  services  may  be  associated  with  a 
joking  relationship,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Professor  La¬ 
boured2  Or  it  may  be  combined  with  the  custom  of  avoidance. 
Thus  in  the  Andaman  Islands  the  parents  of  a  man  and  the  parents  of 
his  wife  avoid  all  contact  with  each  other  and  do  not  speak ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  custom  that  they  should  frequently  exchange  presents 
through  the  medium  of  the  younger  married  couple.  But  the  exchange 
of  gifts  may  also  exist  without  either  joking  or  avoidance,  as  in  Samoa, 
in  the  exchange  of  gifts  between  the  family  of  a  man  and  the  family  of 
the  woman  he  marries  or  the  very  similar  exchange  between  a  chief 
and  his  4  talking  chief  \ 

So  also  in  an  alliance  by  blood-brotherhood  there  may  be  a  joking 
relationship  as  amongst  the  Zande;3  and  in  the  somewhat  similar 
alliance  formed  by  exchange  of  names  there  may  also  be  mutual 
teasing.  But  in  alliances  of  this  kind  there  may  be  a  relation  of 
extreme  respect  and  even  of  avoidance.  Thus  in  the  Yaralde  and 

1  See  Mauss,  ‘  Essai  sur  le  Don  Annie  Sociologique,  Nouvelle  Serie,  tome  i, 
pp.  30-186. 

2  Africa,  vol.  ii,  p.  245. 

3  Evans-Pritchard,  ‘  Zande  Blood-brotherhood  Africa,  vol.  vi,  1933,  pp.  369- 

401. 
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neighbouring  tribes  of  South  Australia  two  boys  belonging  to  com¬ 
munities  distant  from  one  another,  and  therefore  more  or  less  hostile, 
are  brought  into  an  alliance  by  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
umbilical  cords.  The  relationship  thus  established  is  a  sacred  one; 
the  two  boys  may  never  speak  to  one  another.  But  when  they  grow 
up  they  enter  upon  a  regular  exchange  of  gifts,  which  provides  the 
machinery  for  a  sort  of  commerce  between  the  two  groups  to  which 
they  belong. 

Thus  the  four  modes  of  alliance  or  consociation,  (i)  through  inter¬ 
marriage,  (2)  by  exchange  of  goods  or  services,  (3)  by  blood-brother¬ 
hood  or  exchange  of  names  or  sacra,  and  (4)  by  the  joking  relationship, 
may  exist  separately  or  combined  in  several  different  ways.  The  com¬ 
parative  study  of  these  combinations  presents  a  number  of  interesting 
but  complex  problems.  The  facts  recorded  from  West  Africa  by 
Professor  Labouret  and  Mademoiselle  Paulme  afford  us  valuable 
material.  But  a  good  deal  more  intensive  field  research  is  needed 
before  these  problems  of  social  structure  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with. 

What  I  have  called  relations  by  alliance  need  to  be  compared  with 
true  contractual  relations.  The  latter  are  specific  jural  relations 
entered  into  by  two  persons  or  two  groups,  in  which  either  party  has 
definite  positive  obligations  towards  the  other,  and  failure  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  is  subject  to  a  legal  sanction.  In  an  alliance  by 
blood-brotherhood  there  are  general  obligations  of  mutual  aid,  and 
the  sanction  for  the  carrying  out  of  these,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Evans- 
Pritchard,  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  called  magical  or  ritual.  In  the 
alliance  by  exchange  of  gifts  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligation  to  make  an 
equivalent  return  for  a  gift  received  breaks  the  alliance  and  substitutes 
a  state  of  hostility  and  may  also  cause  a  loss  of  prestige  for  the  default¬ 
ing  party.  Professor  Mauss1  has  argued  that  in  this  kind  of  alliance 
also  there  is  a  magical  sanction,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  is  always 
present,  and  even  when  it  is  it  may  often  be  of  secondary  importance. 

The  joking  relationship  is  in  some  ways  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
contractual  relation.  Instead  of  specific  duties  to  be  fulfilled  there  is 
privileged  disrespect  and  freedom  or  even  licence,  and  the  only  obliga¬ 
tion  is  not  to  take  offence  at  the  disrespect  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within 

1  ‘  Essai  sur  le  Don  \ 
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certain  bounds  defined  by  custom,  and  not  to  go  beyond  those  bounds. 
Any  default  in  the  relationship  is  like  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette;  the  person  concerned  is  regarded  as  not  knowing  how  to 
behave  himself. 

In  a  true  contractual  relationship  the  two  parties  are  conjoined  by 
a  definite  common  interest  in  reference  to  which  each  of  them 
accepts  specific  obligations.  It  makes  no  difference  that  in  other 
matters  their  interests  may  be  divergent.  In  the  joking  relationship 
and  in  some  avoidance  relationships,  such  as  that  between  a  man 
and  his  wife’s  mother,  one  basic  determinant  is  that  the  social  structure 
separates  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  many  of  their  interests 
divergent,  so  that  conflict  or  hostility  might  result.  The  alliance  by 
extreme  respect,  by  partial  or  complete  avoidance,  prevents  such 
conflict  but  keeps  the  parties  conjoined.  The  alliance  by  joking  does 
the  same  thing  in  a  different  way. 

All  that  has  been,  or  could  be,  attempted  in  this  paper  is  to  show  the 
place  of  the  joking  relationship  in  a  general  comparative  study  of 
social  structure.  What  I  have  called,  provisionally,  relations  of  con¬ 
sociation  or  alliance  are  distinguished  from  the  relations  set  up  by 
common  membership  of  a  political  society  which  are  defined  in  terms 
of  general  obligations,  of  etiquette,  or  morals,  or  of  law.  They  are 
distinguished  also  from  true  contractual  relations,  defined  by  some 
specific  obligation  for  each  contracting  party,  into  which  the  individual 
enters  of  his  own  volition.  They  are  further  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  relations  set  up  by  common  membership  of  a  domestic  group,  a 
lineage  or  a  clan,  each  of  which  has  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  whole 
set  of  socially  recognized  rights  and  duties.  Relations  of  consociation 
can  only  exist  between  individuals  or  groups  which  are  in  some  way 
socially  separated. 

This  paper  deals  only  with  formalized  or  standardized  joking  rela¬ 
tions.  Teasing  or  making  fun  of  other  persons  is  of  course  a  common 
mode  of  behaviour  in  any  human  society.  It  tends  to  occur  in  certain 
kinds  of  social  situations.  Thus  I  have  observed  in  certain  classes  in 
English-speaking  countries  the  occurrence  of  horse-play  between 
young  men  and  women  as  a  preliminary  to  courtship,  very  similar 
to  the  way  in  which  a  Cherokee  Indian  jokes  with  his  ‘grandmothers’. 
Certainly  these  unformalized  modes  of  behaviour  need  to  be  studied 
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by  the  sociologist.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  is  sufficient  to  note 

that  teasing  is  always  a  compound  of  friendliness  and  antagonism. 

The  scientific  explanation  of  the  institution  in  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  occurs  in  a  given  society  can  only  be  reached  by  an  intensive 
study  which  enables  us  to  see  it  as  a  particular  example  of  a  widespread 
phenomenon  of  a  definite  class.  This  means  that  the  whole  social 
structure  has  to  be  thoroughly  examined  in  order  that  the  particular 
form  and  incidence  of  joking  relationships  can  be  understood  as  part 
of  a  consistent  system.  It  if  be  asked  why  that  society  has  the  structure 
that  it  does  have,  the  only  possible  answer  would  lie  in  its  history. 
When  the  history  is  unrecorded,  as  it  is  for  the  native  societies  of 
Africa,  we  can  only  indulge  in  conjecture,  and  conjecture  gives  us 
neither  scientific  nor  historical  knowledge.1 

A.  R.  Radclifff.-Brown. 


Resume 

LA  PARENTS  A  PLAISANTERIES 

On  constate  chez  plusieurs  tribus  africaines  l’existence  des  rapports  sociaux 
coutumiers  tels  que  les  interesses  ont  le  droit,  et  meme  le  devoir,  de  s’injurier. 
Ce  sont  les  parentes  ou  les  alliances  a  plaisanteries.  Le  but  de  cette  article  est 
d’indiquer  les  conditions  generales  dans  lesquelles  ces  usages  se  trouvent.  C’est 
quand  la  structure  sociale  est  telle  qu’entre  deux  personnes  il  y  a  a  la  fois  liaison 
et  separation  que  l’on  trouve  ou  des  relations  de  respect  exagere  et  de  pudeur, 
ou  leurs  contraires,  des  relations  de  sans-gene  ou  d’irrespect,  de  raillerie  ou 
de  badinage  grossier,  voire  meme  obscene.  Ce  sont  deux  moyens  alternatifs 
d’etablir  une  alliance  qui  peut  s’appeler  extra-juridique. 

1  The  general  theory  oudined  in  this  paper  is  one  that  I  have  presented  in 
lectures  at  various  universities  since  1909  as  part  of  the  general  study  of  the  forms 
of  social  structure.  In  arriving  at  the  present  formulation  of  it  I  have  been  helped 
by  discussions  with  Dr.  Meyer  Fortes. 
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BWANGA  AMONG  THE  BEMBA 

R.  J.  B.  MOORE 

THE  conception  of  bwanga  among  the  Bemba  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
is  very  similar  to  that  recorded  by  Edwin  Smith  among  the  Ila 
and  by  C.  Doke  among  the  Lamba.1  In  collecting  the  following 
material  I  have,  however,  followed  a  slightly  different  method.  The 
traditional  method  of  studying  this  subject  has  been  in  the  main 
categories  of £  Magic  ’,  ‘  Taboo  ’,  ‘  Omen  ’,  and  so  on.  While  this  has 
proved  useful  in  collecting  together  many  facts  under  their  appropriate 
heads  it  has  resulted  in  taking,  as  it  were,  a  cross-section  through 
native  thought.  The  native  does  not  think  in  these  categories,  he 
observes  an  object  and  knows  certain  facts  about  it;  whether  it  is 
edible,  fierce,  or  dangerous,  whether  if  found  in  a  certain  way  it  con¬ 
stitutes  an  evil  omen.  The  arrangement  of  my  material,  therefore,  has 
been  according  to  this  latter  method,  i.e.  taking  one  object  at  a  time 
and  recording  as  much  about  it  as  possible.  The  two  methods  are 
represented  diagrammatically  on  a  later  page,  the  traditional  method 
being  equivalent  to  reading  the  columns  vertically :  the  method  here 
adopted  reads  them  horizontally. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  social  organization  and  beliefs  have  been 
compared  to  a  pattern  worked  in  cloth ;  the  pattern  can  only  be  there 
while  the  warp  and  woof  remain  intact,  and  without  the  interweaving 
of  both  the  whole  would  be  unintelligible.  The  major  classifications 
of  bwanga,  taboo,  &c.,  are  comparable  to  the  warp  and  are  unintelligible 
until  we  have  also  examined  the  woof,  which  is  composed  of  the 
individual  objects.  These  individual  objects  have  so  often  been  over¬ 
looked;  for  instance,  in  Doke’s  discussion  of  the  subject  the  words 
‘  certain  roots  ’  appear  thirteen  times  in  twenty-three  descriptions  of 
different  bwanga ,  but  in  cases  where  these  are  identified  an  explanation 
is  also  usually  given,  e.g.  the  use  of  the  ndale  palm.2  Let  us  now  turn  to 
an  examination  of  the  evidence,  this  time  looking  at  the  woof ;  for  it 

1  Throughout  this  paper  limited  use  is  made  of  material,  particularly  folk-lore, 
from  neighbouring  tribes  where  they  reflect  beliefs  shared  by  the  Bemba. 

2  The  Tambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Doke,  pp.  290  ff. 
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is  my  belief  that  if  each  case  of  bwanga  were  thoroughly  investigated  in 
this  way,  the  names  of  all  ingredients  for  medicines  and  charms 
ascertained  together  with  a  statement  of  the  particular  associations 
connected  with  these  objects  in  the  native  mind,  all  bwanga  would  be 
self-explanatory ;  each  medicine  and  charm  would  be  seen  to  contain 
its  own  power  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  nature. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  modern  physician  makes  out  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  a  patient  with  many  drugs  in  it,  each  drug  with  its  own  special 
properties  and  effect  on  the  patient,  so  does  the  African  medicine  man 
make  use  of  different  ‘  fis bimbo.’  (ingredients  of  a  medicine  or  charm). 
To  ensure  a  good  journey,  to  make  travellers  cunning  and  wise,  he 
will  take  part  of  the  brains  of  a  rabbit  and  its  heart,  to  represent  the 
proverbial  cunning  of  the  rabbit;  this  is  mixed  with  the  root  of  the 
mjwekefweke  plant  and  the  whole  given  to  the  traveller.  The  mfweke- 
fweke  plant  sends  out  runners  in  all  directions  which  form  independent 
roots  and  establish  themselves  wherever  they  go.  This  plant  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  do  the  same.  A  difference  between  the  African 
and  European  practice,  however,  arises  in  the  fact  that  the  African 
patient  may  eat  his  medicine,  or  wash  his  body  with  it,  or  perhaps 
wear  it,  and  in  any  case  it  is  equally  efficacious. 

It  will  be  convenient  and  instructive  as  we  investigate  each  object 
to  begin,  where  material  is  available,  with  the  native  conception  of  it  as 
given  in  folklore.  This  will  very  rarely  be  exhaustive  but  it  will  indi¬ 
cate  an  approach ;  for  instance,  the  cunning  of  the  rabbit  is  well  known ; 
this  is  portrayed  in  stories  where  he  always  gets  the  better  of  other 
animals ;*  he  is  even  able  to  deceive  lions  on  many  occasions2  and  never 
do  lions  or  larger  animals  overcome  him.  In  other  words,  the  rabbit’s 
cunning  is  much  better  than  the  lion’s  fierceness  or  the  elephant’s 
brawn.  But  besides  the  general  conception  of  the  rabbit’s  worth,  there 
are  little  characteristics  about  it  which  may  not  occur  in  folklore  but 
which  are  made  use  of  as  bwanga,  e.g.  the  uniformity  of  its  droppings 
is  good  for  a  person  with  diarrhoea  or  constipation;  by  the  time  the 
pill  has  passed  through  the  patient  it  will  have  imparted  to  him 
the  rabbit’s  quality  of  defecating  uniformly  and  regularly.  Again 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  Ila-speaking  People  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  pp.  382,  385,  387,  388, 
398;  cf.  also  Torrend,  Bantu  Folklore,  p.  168,  also  Doke,  Famba  Folklore,  pp.  26, 
35,  &c.  2  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  p.  377. 
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folklore  often  seeks  to  explain  some  of  these  characteristics  which  in 
some  cases  may  not  be  used  for  bwanga ,  e.g.  how  the  bushbuck  got  his 
spots,1  or  how  the  chameleon  became  poor  and  received  his  present 
slow  gait.2  In  these  cases  we  see  the  detailed  and  usually  accurate 
observations  of  nature  which  the  Bantu. make,  and  bwanga  is  often 
based  on  these  details ;  the  chameleon,  which  has  the  habit  of  hunching 
up  its  body,  blowing  itself  out  and  then  elongating  itself  again, 
explains  the  use  of  it  as  an  important  chishitnba  in  medicine  used  by 
witches  to  cause  a  fat  and  healthy  person  to  become  thin  and  waste 
away,  which  same  chishimba,  based  on  this  same  idea,  is  used  by 
doctors  to  cause  thin  and  unhealthy  people  to  become  fat  like  the 
chameleon,  which  blows  out  its  long  thin  body  and  which  also  has 
the  power  of  taking  on,  as  it  were,  a  different  body — that  is,  different 
in  colour. 

Akalulu  the  Rabbit,  (a)  In  the  tnilumbe  (folklore)3  rabbit  is  always 
seen  to  be  cunning  and  always  getting  the  better  of  his  fellows; 
seldom  is  he  himself  overcome. 

(b)  This  useful  quality  of  rabbit’s  can  become  a  quality  for  men  if 
they  take  its  brain  and  heart,  as  described  above;  they  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  mjwekefweke 4  plant,  which  has  the  property  of  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  in  every  direction. 

( c )  The  use  of  rabbit’s  droppings  has  already  been  described; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  property  possessed  by  rabbit’s  droppings  are 
inherent  in  their  nature.  The  rabbit  is  also  supposed  to  know  what 
to  eat  in  the  bush  and  therefore  never  to  be  ill. 

( d )  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  rabbits  breed  is  also  useful. 
Women  who  have  difficult  confinements  and  the  children  they  bear 
(who  are  known  as  bakasapo)  are  given  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  to  eat, 
stuffed  with  other fishimba  (unidentified),5  as  the  rabbit  breeds  easily; 
so  will  tjie  woman  who  has  experienced  difficult  confinements  bear 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  p.  366.  2  Doke,  Lamba  Folklore ,  p.  209. 

3  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  pp.  377,  388;  also  Torrend,  Bantu  Folklore ,  pp.  169, 
174,  178,  and  Doke,  Famba  Folklore,  pp.  26,  35,  70,  74,  76,  88,  100,  102,  116,  120, 
130,  132,  156,  160,  162,  180,  228,  250,  268. 

4  Or  ulunshinsambo. 

5  Possibly  mupangwa,  a  hardwood  which  is  borer-proof;  day-old  babies  are 
washed  in  it. 
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children  easily  in  future  if  she  has  this  bwanga,  and  her  children,  if  they 
eat  it,  will  grow  up  strong  and  not  die,  just  as  rabbit’s  children  do  if 
they  are  not  handled. 

(e)  These  properties  of  the  rabbit  are  dangerous  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  ;  obviously  by  bakasapo ,  who  have  to  be  given  it  for  medicine,  it 
cannot  be  eaten  indiscriminately,  but  only  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  kill  one  and  eat  it  themselves  do  their  parents  sit  and  watch,  saying 
nothing  because  they  know  that  the  taboo  is  now  over. 

if)  It  must  also  be  taboo  for  hunters;  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
men  who  wish  to  catch  game  to  eat  that  clever  little  thing  which  is 
never  caught  out. 

(g)  When  it  is  caught  it  is  necessary  to  cut  its  head  off  and  carry  it 
separately.1 

{h)  It  is  mupamba  (an  evil  omen)  if  found  dead  with  its  head 
still  attached  to  its  body ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  known  as  mutuntumina. 
If  the  Bantu  find  a  dead  rabbit  whole  they  know  it  has  not  just 
been  killed  by  another  animal ;  some  evil  has  befallen  that  clever  little 
thing,  or  it  may  even  have  committed  suicide,  and  therefore  it  is  an 
ill  omen. 

Lusato  the  Python.  The  particular  property  of  snakes  is  obviously 
that  of  biting  people  and  often  killing  them;  the  poisonous  snakes 
are  well  known  and  feared.  Some  snakes,  such  as  the  python,  have 
to  be  treated  in  a  special  way,  just  as  big  game,  which,  if  killed,  have  the 
power  to  make  the  killer  mad  unless  he  takes  precautions  against  this. 
So  we  see  that  the  main  attributes  of  the  python  are  connected  with 
madness,  strength  in  the  fight,  and  killing  enemies  by  witchcraft. 

(a)  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  python  can  be  used  in  a  homoeopathic 
way  to  prevent  the  madness  it  can  produce,  and  madness  generally  in 
its  incipient  stages.  The  patient  is  vaccinated  with  a  serum  made  from 
the  heart  of  the  python,  or  eats  it;  when  a  python  is  killed  the  heart  is 
invariably  removed,  partly  for  future  use  and  partly  for  fear  of  its 
power  and  influence. 

( b )  The  python’s  heart  is  made  into  fovanga  for  putting  into  incisions 
in  the  arms  of  warriors  to  give  them  strength  to  fight  with  the  venom  of 
the  snake,  and  also  to  prevent  their  dying  easily.  They  say  that  the 

1  Cf.  Lambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  p.  214. 
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python’s  heart  goes  on  beating  long  after  it  has  been  skinned.  The 
power  of  the  python  is  still  used  in  this  way;  although  there  are  no 
inter-tribal  wars  these  days,  it  is  commonly  used  by  people  in  the 
mining  compounds  to  give  them  strength  if  they  happen  to  become 
involved  in  a  fight  at  the  beer-hall  or  elsewhere  and  to  ensure  that 
they  will  not  be  the  one  to  die.  Incisions  are  also  made  in  the  feet  to 
prevent  their  running  away.  The  python  is  unafraid ;  it  will  stop  and 
look  at  a  person  who  finds  it. 

(c)  The  witch  can  make  use  of  the  python’s  power  for  his  own  ends. 
He  takes  the  python’s  heart  in  this  way  and  follows  mourners  to  the 
grave;  when  they  leave  he  takes  some  earth  from  the  top  of  the  newly 
filled-in  grave  and  mixes  this  with  the  python’s  heart.  This  medicine  he 
puts  in  a  horn  (probably  the  bushbuck  horn,  q.v.).  Each  of  these 
three  ingredients  has  very  powerful  death-dealing  properties.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  witch  just  to  walk  round  his  enemy’s  house,  and  when 
his  enemy  rises  in  the  morning  and  walks  over  that  bewitched  circle 
he  is  doomed.  The  witch  may  even  leave  the  horn  in  his  enemy’s  roof 
or  bury  it  at  his  front  door,  or  he  may  choose  to  secrete  some  of  the 
medicine  in  the  enemy’s  food  or  beer.  There  are  various  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  latter.  One  method  is  to  carry  a  little  of  the  deadly 
muti  in  one  of  his  finger-nails,  and  as  the  witch  eats  from  the  same  dish 
of  bwali  (porridge)  as  his  enemy  he  gently  allows  some  of  the  muti  to 
leave  his  finger-nail  and  enter  the  bwali.  Another  way  is  for  the  witch 
to  carry  his  muti  inside  the  straw  he  uses  for  beer-drinking;  everyone 
sits  round  the  pot  of  beer  and  sucks  through  his  straw,  but  the 
witch  blows  through  his  and  ejects  the  muti  into  the  pot  of  beer,  at  the 
same  time  saying  the  name  of  his  enemy  under  his  breath.  The  muti 
will  not  harm  anyone  else,  but  will  surely  kill  the  bewitched  person. 
No  other  doctor  can  cure  him,  only  the  witch  if  he  chooses  to  remove 
the  power  of  the  bwanga. 

{d)  There  appear  to  be  no  taboos  connected  with  the  python;  the 
Bantu  say  that  there  are  not  usually  taboos  connected  with  things  which 
are  not  eaten. 

(e)  But  it  is  mupamba  (an  evil  omen)  when  it  is  seen  moving  rapidly; 
this  is  not  the  case  if  it  is  found  lying  asleep  or  just  crawling  along. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  python  is  habitually  lethargic,  and  if  this 
dangerous  snake  is  seen  moving  rapidly  it  is  believed  that  there  must 
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be  some  mischief  afoot,  and  it  is  a  sign  that  someone  is,  or  will 
shortly  be,  dead. 

Fulwe  the  Tortoise.  This  is  a  little  fellow  who  is  also  very  well 
known  in  Bantu  folklore;1  his  slowness  is  no  disadvantage,  for  he  also 
is  very  cunning  and  sometimes  even  can  get  the  better  of  rabbit.2 
Like  rabbit  his  cunning  often  amounts  to  deceit,  but  by  the  Bantu  this 
is  accounted  as  cleverness.  Other  characteristics  about  him  are  noted 
and  it  is  these  which  play  the  larger  part  in  his  bwanga  qualities,  e.g. 
the  cracks  in  his  shell  (with  explanations  added  as  to  how  he  got  them),3 
why  he  does  not  eat  meat,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  a  good  protection 
in  the  house  which  he  carries  on  his  back.4  One  informant  said  that 
Fulwe  is  clever  because  he  can  let  the  bush  fires  pass  by  without  hurting 
him.  He  just  gets  inside  his  shell,  it  becomes  warm  and  black ;  when  the 
fire  is  over  the  Bantu  think  he  is  dead,  but  he  pokes  his  head  out  and 
walks. 

{a)  Fulwe  (pi.  Bafulwe)  has  very  many  good  uses ;  he  is  often  referred 
to  as  £  mulimi  ’,  the  gardener,  because  of  the  action  of  his  legs  which 
makes  him  look  as  though  he  is  digging,  and  also  because  he  can  be 
useful  bwanga  in  the  garden.5  His  shell  is  used  for  sowing  monkey- 
nuts  or  any  seed  with  a  shell  on  the  outside.  This  is  not  to  do 
with  any  exterior  power  but  is  simply  explained  by  the  nature  of 
his  shell.  The  shell  ha?  very  many  sections  all  over  it,  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  impart  this  quality  to  the  monkey-nut  seeds  which  have 
come  into  contact  with  it,  and  they  will  produce  nuts  with  many 
sections  inside  and  not  just  one.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  people  using 
fulwe  in  this  way  are  not  in  a  taboo  relationship  with  it. 

(b)  The  shell,  if  hung  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  is  able  to  protect 
( ukushilika )  it  against  the  elements.6  The  tortoise  is  itself  quite  safe  in  a 
storm;  it  only  has  to  withdraw  into  its  shell  and  so  be  safe  and  sound; 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  pp.  370,  374,  376,  390.  Also  Lamba  Folklore ,  pp.  26, 
31,  58,  60,  65,  91. 

2  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  pp.  376,  390. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  373.  4  Ibid.,  p.  370. 

5  In  the  course  of  some  of  these  investigations  one  of  my  informants  thought  I 
might  like  to  see  some  of  the  objects  we  were  talking  about,  so  among  other  things 
he  brought  a  small  tortoise  and  said,  ‘  Here  is  a  little  gardener  for  you.’ 

6  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  i,  p.  261. 
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if,  therefore,  the  tortoise-shell  is  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  that 

house  will,  like  the  tortoise,  be  safe  and  sound  in  any  storm. 

(<r)  As  Fuhve  can  withdraw  his  head  and  arms  and  legs  within  his 
shell  and  become  apparently  lifeless  as  a  stone,  bwanga  can  be  obtained 
from  him  to  cause  a  man  suddenly  to  become  lifeless  and  mystify 
everyone.1 

(d)  His  shell  is  put  in  the  monkey-nut  granary  to  ensure  that  when 
the  shells  are  opened  nuts  will  be  found  inside. 

(e)  Fulm’s  tail  (referred  to  as  ‘  kasembe  kakive  ’ — his  little  axe)  is 
muti  for  cunning;  this  part  of  his  body  is  particularly  clever  because 
when  he  defecates  he  buries  the  faeces  with  it. 

(f)  A  man  with  diarrhoea  drinks  Fuhve  tail  and  water  because  Fuhve 
uses  his  tail  to  cover  up  his  faeces. 

(g)  There  are  apparently  no  taboos  connected  with  Fulm,  although 
he  is  ‘  akamunani\  i.e.  a  little  relish.  But  if  someone  is  going  on  a 
journey  to  see  friends  and  has  already  gone  some  distance  when  he 
finds  a  tortoise  he  knows  he  will  quarrel  with  his  friend  when  he 
arrives.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  Fuhve  comes  to  tell  the  man 
that  he  will  fuhva  (that  is,  be  angry)  when  he  arrives  at  his  destination.2 

(h)  From  this  the  use  of  tortoise-shell  in  divining  is  seen.  A  man 
wishing  to  make  a  journey  will  consult  the  diviner,  who  takes  a 
tortoise-shell  and  places  a  little  flour  on  the  place  where  its  heart 
used  to  be.3  He  then  tries  to  float  this  shell  in  a  pot  of  water;  if  it 
floats  the  man’s  journey  will  be  successful,  if  it  sinks,  he  should  try 
a  more  propitious  day.  Thus  we  see  that  the  tortoise,  who  if  met  with 
can  tell  a  visitor  that  he  will  quarrel  with  his  friend,  can  be  consulted 
before  the  journey  is  commenced,  and  predict  the  outcome  of  it. 

Fwifwi  the  Owl.  Some  animals  are  regarded  as  witches,  and  the 
owl  is  one  of  them;  it  is  a  ‘  chibanda  ’.  Fibanda  are  discontented  spirits 
which  come  to  worry  or  wreak  vengeance  on  their  living  relatives.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Bantu  the  owl  is  connected  with  death.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  haunt  the  graveyard  and  have  special  knowledge  of  death, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

2  Some  say  that  this  is  not  really  mupamba,  but  agree  that  if  someone  is  angry 
they  say,  ‘  Oh,  you  have  eaten  fuhve.’ 

3  Flour  always  stands  for  success  and  joy. 
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though  otherwise  he  is  not  connected  with  it.  Therefore,  if  he  is 
found  in  a  village,  it  is  a  sign  that  death  will  visit  that  village  unless 
he  is  successfully  driven  away  by  the  medicine  man.  Two  stories 
illustrate  this  attitude. 

(a)  i.  A  man  went  out  to  dig  his  garden  one  day  and  whom  should 
he  find  there  but  Owl.  So  they  made  friends  and  Owl  took  Man 
home  with  him  and  they  had  a  meal  together.  Next  day  Owl  returned 
Man’s  call  and  Man  said  to  his  wife,  ‘This  is  Owl,  make  some  bivali 
(porridge)  so  that  we  can  eat  together.’  So  Man’s  wife  made  bivali 
and  they  ate  together.  But  Owl  continued  to  come  every  day  to  visit 
Man  and  his  wife,  till  the  grain  in  the  store  began  to  get  short,  and 
both  Man  and  his  wife  were  thin.  So  Man’s  wife  said  to  him,  ‘  Don’t 
you  see  how  we’re  getting  thin  because  your  friend  Owl  will  keep 
coming  and  eating  our  food.  Drive  him  away.’  So  that  day  when 
Owl  came,  Man  took  a  rattle  and  frightened  Owl  away,  and  when  he 
entered  his  hole  Man  put  a  big  stone  on  the  top  of  it. 

ii.  Kapikila  (‘  He-who-tucks-things-in-his-belt  ’)  was  out  in  the 
bush  and  he  met  Owl.  Owl  said,  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  The  man  replied, 
‘  I  am  Kapikila  ’,  and  Owl  swallowed  one  of  Kapikila’s  children. 
The  next  day  Owl  asked  the  same  question  and  then  swallowed 
another  of  Kapikila’s  children.  The  same  thing  happened  continually 
until  Kapikila  lost  all  his  children.  Then  Kapikila  smoked  hemp  and 
became  very  strong  and  reckless;  that  day  when  Owl  asked  him  his 
name  he  replied,  ‘  Ndi  Kapikila ,  nalakupikila ’  (‘  I  am  the  one  who 
tucks  things  in  his  belt,  and  I’m  about  to  tuck  you  in  my  belt  ’),  and 
he  took  Owl  and  tucked  him  in  his  belt  and  went  off  with  him.  So  Owl 
had  to  cough  up  all  Kapikila’s  children. 1 

From  both  these  stories  we  learn  that  Man’s  association  with  Owl 
brings  disaster;  continued  friendship  with  Owl  would  have  meant 
death  for  Man  and  his  family.  It  is  therefore  a  very  evil  omen  for  it 
to  be  found  crying  at  dusk  in  the  village.  But  it  must  not  be  killed, 
for  the  chibanda  in  the  owl  would  still  be  able  to  harm  his  killers ;  it  can 
only  be  driven  away  ( ukusukula ),  and  if  shot  at  with  an  arrow,  it  is 
always  an  arrow  without  a  metal  point,  so  that  it  will  just  be  sent 
away.  But  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  call  in  the  medicine  man 
for  this  purpose;  he  comes  with  a  brown  cock  and  niuti  iva  kushilika 

1  Cf.  Lamba  Folklore,  p.  60. 
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under  his  left  arm  and  a  firebrand  in  his  right  hand.  He  finds  the 
place  where  Owl  has  been  crying  because  the  place  is  black  with  Owl’s 
tears ;  he  throws  the  firebrand  when  the  cock  crows  and  the  chibanda 
will  not  come  back  again.  The  firebrand  is  not  thrown  in  the  same  way 
as,  for  instance,  frightening  away  a  lion;  it  is  for  the  chibanda  to  warm 
himself  by,  and  the  hen  is  a  sacrifice.  The  medicine  man  takes  it 
home  and  it  dies. 

(b)  The  fact  that  Owl  is  a  chibanda  and  a  witch  explains  the  reason 
for  fearing  lest  it  should  get  hold  of  a  person’s  hair-clippings.  The 
power  over  a  person  that  a  witch  has  when  he  is  in  possession  of  some¬ 
thing  from  that  person’s  body  is  well  known. 

( c )  Other  witches  can  make  use  of  the  owl-witch  to  kill  people; 
they  may  put  part  of  it  in  their  victim’s  food.  A  witch  sometimes 
keeps  bones,  feather,  or  head  of  owl,  but  in  the  bush,  not  in  the  house, 
because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  a  chibanda  in  the  house. 

(d)  Bwanga 1  can  also  be  made  from  the  owl  and  bat,  especially  the 
latter,  which,  if  put  inside  the  granary,  will  cause  grain  from  the  bins 
of  industrious  neighbours  to  appear  mysteriously  in  the  witch’s 
granary  and  so  he  can  subsist  without  overworking.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this;  the  same  belief  is 
obviously  reflected  in  the  first  story  recounted  above.  Owl  is  kapondo , 
an  outlaw. 

Lufwinyemba  the  Chameleon  (pi.  Balujwinyemba).  The  characteristic 
of  the  chameleon  is  its  power  to  change  its  body  from  one  colour  to 
another,  and  to  hunch  itself  up  and  elongate  itself  again.  Its  careful, 
hesitant,  and  cunning  gait  is  not  regarded  as  being  an  asset  but  a 
hindrance  and  a  sign  of  poverty.2  Among  the  Bemba  it  was  the 
chameleon  and  Nkuluntushi  (a  kind  of  lizard)  which  brought  the 
messages  of  life  and  death  from  god  to  men,  and  the  chameleon, 
through  his  unfortunate  slow  walk,  arrived  too  late  and  found  the 
lizard  had  already  delivered  his  message  of  death  and  people  would  not 
believe  his  original  message  of  life. 

1  The  owl  is  also  known  as  Ntitimushi.  Lammond’s  Bemba-English  Vocabulary 
gives  an  alternative  meaning  to  this :  ‘  anything  which  lasts  out  wonderfully  well.’ 
This  is  obviously  taken  from  the  belief  in  the  bwanga  quality  of  the  owl,  and  is  never 
used  in  a  good  sense.  2  La/nbas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  p.  209. 
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Several  uses  of  the  chameleon  have  already  been  noted  and  explained : 

(a)  Causing  a  thin  person  to  grow  fat  and  strong,  on  account  of  its 
own  ability  to  change  the  form  of  its  body  rapidly.  This  is  a  very 
handy  medicine  to  have  in  the  house. 

{b)  Is  the  reverse  of  (a),  only  used  by  witches  to  cause  their  enemies 
to  waste  away.  The  application  of  ( a )  and  (b)  is  different ;  in  the  former 
case  a  lotion  is  made,  but  in  the  latter  a  chameleon  preparation  must 
be  eaten  for  the  bwanga  to  take  effect. 

{c)  It  is  a  sign  of  death  if  found  walking  down  a  stick  or  digging  a 
hole  with  only  its  head  buried  inside.  If  its  whole  body  is  inside  it  has 
no  significance;  the  former  is  just  preliminary  to  the  latter,  which  is 
regarded  as  having  one  foot  in  the  grave.  A  relative  or  friend  will  be 
found  dead  or  buried. 

(d)  Through  this  idea  the  chameleon  is  also  used  in  witchcraft,  for 
it  can  cause  people  to  be  sent  to  their  graves. 

(e)  It  is  not  eaten  and  there  appear  to  be  no  taboos  connected  with  it. 

Chibuli  the  Antbear.  The  habits  of  this  little  animal  are  also  well 
known  to  the  Bantu. 1  He  is  regarded  as  being  particularly  tough,  and 
when  hunted  a  man  must  strike  very  hard  indeed  in  order  to  pierce 
his  hide  and  bone  with  spear  or  axe.  He  may  strike  several  times  before 
he  makes  much  impression  on  the  antbear;  he  does  not  die  at  all 
readily. 

{a)  This  quality  can  be  turned  to  several  good  uses ;  for  instance, 
it  can  be  given  to  a  sick  child  and  he  will  not  die  quickly  but  become 
strong  and  tough  in  nature  like  the  antbear. 

( b )  Similarly  it  can  be  put  into  incisions  in  weak  men  so  that  they 
may  be  made  strong. 

(c)  The  antbear  is  also  very  fond  of  honey,  so  it  is  bwanga  for  those 
who  are  hunting  honey;  if  they  eat  antbear  or  put  part  of  him  into 
incisions  in  their  bodies,  his  power  to  find  honey  will  become  theirs. 

(d)  Medicine  can  also  be  made  from  him  for  travellers  who  do  not 
want  to  notice  the  weight  of  their  loads.  Something  of  the  toughness 
and  unwearying  temperament  of  Chibuli  is  thus  imparted  to  them. 

(e)  As  Chibuli  is  a  clever  little  hunter  of  honey,  he  must  not  be 
referred  to  just  as  ‘  Chibuli  ’  by  anyone  who  is  himself  hunting  honey. 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  p.  565. 
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He  must  be  spoken  of  as  ‘  Chibinda  ’,  i.e.  the  hunter.  This  is  the  main 
taboo :  Doke  mentions1  that  it  is  taboo  to  take  the  antbear’s  head  into 
the  village;  my  informants  say  that  the  only  reason  for  doing  this  is 
that  if  the  children  were  to  see  the  head  they  would  say,  ‘  This  thing 
is  too  ugly  to  eat  ’;  it  is  not  a  taboo  but  an  artifice  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  overcome  their  children’s  fastidiousness. 

(f)  There  is  another  small  taboo ;  if  the  children  mention  antbear’s 
name  early  in  the  morning,  they  are  not  given  any  bwali,  it  is  frightening 
away  the  food.  This  is  obviously  connected  with  the  above  taboo  for 
hunters. 

(g)  Again,  when  hunting  the  antbear,  when  the  animal  is  found, 
the  hunters  must  not  get  angry  with  him  as  they  try  to  pierce  his  thick 
hide;  the  little  brute  himself  supplies  all  the  anger  and  toughness 
necessary.2 

(h)  Some  say  it  is  mupamba  to  see  it  when  it  is  eating  honey. 

Mbulu  the  Monitor  Lizard.  This  is  regarded  as  a  snake  and  its 
uses  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  python.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
kill,  and  therefore  has  life-giving  qualities  for  warriors ;  it  is  not  easily 
overcome.  If  it  is  caught  and  tied  up  while  the  garden  is  being  dug, 
when  the  cultivator  is  ready  to  go  home  he  will  find  that  Mbulu  has 
left  only  his  leg  attached  to  the  string.  Also,  if  he  is  caught  at  midday 
and  his  head  beaten  till  he  is  apparently  dead,  at  sunset  he  will  still  be 
breathing.  These  qualities  are  also  seen  from  the  folklore. 

( a )  There  were  two  suitors  for  the  chief’s  daughter,  so  the  chief 
said,  ‘  The  man  to  bring  me  Mbulu’ s  skin  can  marry  her.’  But  everyone 
found  Mbulu  at  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree  with  no  low  branches,  so  no 
one  could  climb  it.  But  there  was  one  clever  man ;  he  left  his  village 
taking  with  him  a  goat  and  a  dog.  When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Mbulu’ s  tree  the  man  tied  up  the  goat  and  the  dog,  and  started  to  feed 
the  goat  with  bwali  and  the  dog  with  grass.  This  went  on  for  a  little 
while,  and  there  was  a  noise  in  the  leaves  overhead  and  the  voice  of 
Mbulu  was  heard  to  say,  ‘  Don’t  you  know  you  should  give  bwali  to 

1  Lambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  p.  214. 

2  It  is  commonly  conceived  as  taboo  to  bring  together  two  things  of  the  same 
nature,  cf.  taboo  for  bakasapo  who  may  not  eat  rabbit  when  it  is  being  used  as 
medicine  for  them. 
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dogs  and  grass  to  goats  ?  ’  And  the  man  said,  ‘Draw  nearer,  you,  who 
show  other  people  their  business/  and  continued  giving  the  goat 
bwali  and  the  dog  grass.  Again  Mbulu' s  voice  was  heard  a  little  nearer 
saying,  ‘  Don’t  you  know  you  should  give  bwali  to  dogs  and  grass  to 
goats  ?’  The  man  replied,  ‘  Draw  nearer,  you,  who  show  other  people 
their  business,’  and  continued  feeding  the  dog  with  grass  and  the 
goat  with  bwali.  By  this  time  Mbulu  was  right  on  the  ground  and  took 
grass  to  give  to  the  goat,  but  the  man  hit  Mbulu  on  the  head  with  his 
axe  and  killed  him.  So  he  took  the  skin  to  the  chief  and  married  the 
chief’s  daughter. 

(b)  The  chief  property  which  Mbulu  can  contribute  to  a  medicine  is 
that  of  making  the  persons  treated  difficult  to  kill ;  also  Mbulu ,  like  the 
python,  is  used  for  putting  into  incisions  in  the  body  to  give  strength 
in  the  fight.  The  incisions  are  usually  made  over  the  heart,  because  it 
has  been  noticed  that  Mbulu' s  heart  continues  beating  long  after  he  has 
been  struck  on  the  head. 

{c)  He  is  mupamba  if,  when  being  followed,  he  stands  up  and  turns 
on  the  person  following  him. 

(d)  He  is  not  eaten  and  there  is  no  taboo  connected  with  him. 

Mpombo  the  Duiker,  (a)  The  Mpombo  is  the  smallest  buck  and  is 
always  eaten.  For  some  time  the  fact  that  Mpombo  is  taboo  to  men  with 
toothache  was  mystifying;  the  explanation,  however,  when  given  is  as 
simple  as  the  rest.  Those  with  toothache  take  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  Mpombo  as  medicine,  and  those  who  find  fishimba  (medical  in¬ 
gredients)  in  a  thing  are  always  in  a  taboo  relationship  with  it.  To 
cure  toothache,  part  of  the  Mpombo  jaw  is  made  suitable  for  putting 
into  little  incisions  on  the  exterior  of  the  cheek  and  jaw  around  the 
aching  tooth.  To  us  there  seems  no  connexion  between  Mpombo  jaws 
and  toothache,  but  to  the  Bantu  the  case  is  different.  They  say  that  on 
examining  a  Mpombo' s  jaw  a  tooth  is  never  found  to  be  missing;  the 
Mpombo  never  seems  to  have  toothache ;  its  teeth  are  firmly  and  deeply 
fixed  within  the  jaw-bones.  They  say  it  is  possible  from  time  to  time 
to  find  elephants’  teeth  in  the  bush  or  elands’  teeth,  or  the  teeth  of  any 
other  animal,  which  proves  that  that  animal  has  had  toothache,  but 
one  never  finds  a  Mpombo' s  tooth,  unless  it  is  from  a  dead  Mpombo 
killed  by  some  savage  beast.  And  so  the  Mpombo  alone  in  the  forest 
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has  no  trouble  with  his  teeth  and  obviously  he  can  be  of  assistance 

to  the  man  with  an  aching  jaw. 

(b)  Mpombo  horns  are  used  for  keeping  medicine  in,  but  I  am  told 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  them,  except  that  they  happen  to  be  a 
convenient  size. 

(V)  Mpombo  horns  are  bwanga  for  a  hunter;  they  will  enable  him 
to  kill  other  Mpombo.  In  the  Mpombo  horn  are  put  fishimba  composed 
of  vulture  ( ikubi )  and  a  white  root  like  potatoes  called  chito.  Chito  is 
good  because  it  will  call  the  game1  and  the  vulture  will  help  catch  the 
game  when  it  answers  the  call.2 

(d)  Mpombo  is  never  mupamba. 

Mpaka  the  Wildcat,  (a)  This  animal  is  to  be  driven  away  from 
the  village,3  as  if  it  is  seen  there  at  night  it  is  mupamba  and  means  that 
any  sick  person  in  the  village  will  be  sure  to  die.  It  is  not  mupamba  if 
seen  at  any  other  time.  This  mupamba  is  because  of  the  uncanny 
effect  of  seeing  its  eyes  in  the  dark. 

(i b )  There  is  a  taboo  for  women  and  children  to  do  with  Mpaka’ s 
eyes ;  he  may  not  be  eaten  by  them  for  fear  that  he  should  pass  on  those 
awful  eyes  to  women  so  that  they  would  bear  children  with  eyes  like 
that,  and  to  the  children  who  might  grow  up  with  the  same  sort  of 
eyes.  By  men  he  is  eaten  as  relish.  Bantu  are  afraid  of  Mpaka’ %  eyes 
because  the  only  animals  whose  eyes  are  seen  at  night  are  the  cat, 
leopard,  and  lion,  and  the  association  with  ferocious  beasts  and  the 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  cat  for  one  of  them  has  probably  led  to 
the  belief  in  the  omen. 

(a)  Mpaka  claws  are  used  for  containing  medicine  for  bewitching 
people;  the  cat  cunningly  hides,  then  pounces  and  kills  with  its 
claws.  Some  say  Mpaka  claws  are  not  used  in  witchcraft  but  only 
for  hunting. 

(d)  His  paw  is  tied  over  the  shoulder  of  a  weak  baby ;  the  cat  always 
falls  on  its  feet,  it  is  soft  and  supple,  rarely  seen  limping  although  it  is 

1  Ukwita — to  call. 

2  Chito  also  calls  vegetables  to  the  garden  and  causes  them  to  appear  in  profusion. 
It  is  an  important  chishimba  in  calling  animals  of  all  sorts.  It  calls  people  too;  the 
chief  has  some. 

3  'Lamba  Folklore,  p.  12  3. 
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beaten  and  treated  roughly;  it  can  pass  this  valuable  property  on  to 
the  children. 

(e)  Its  claws  are  muti  wa  tubali  (i.e.  medicine  for  pneumonia).  The 
pain  is  like  the  clawing  of  a  cat,  and  so  cats’  claws  tied  round  the 
neck  can  have  a  homoeopathic  effect  on  the  patient. 

Chisongo  the  Bushbuck.  The  particularly  noticeable  thing  about 
the  Chisongo  is  its  spots  and  this  feature  is  also  recorded  in  the  miiumbe , 
where  an  account  of  how  Chisongo  got  his  present  coat  is  to  be  found.1 
None  of  the  other  buck  have  the  distinctive  markings  of  the  Chisongo , 
.  and  the  ability  to  give  or  cure  spottedness  is  his  special  quality.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  eaten  by  most  people  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
spotted  like  him;  and  he  is  taboo  to  anyone  who  is  subject  to  rashes  or 
rough  places  on  the  skin. 

(a)  For  such  people  to  eat  Chisongo  would  be  asking  for  further 
trouble  and  more  spots  on  the  skin.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  skin  disease 
referred  to  as  4  Chisongo  ’  which  is  believed  to  be  caused  through  eating 
this  buck. 

(b)  It  is  also  taboo  for  a  cured  leper;  the  effect  of  eating  Chisongo 
would  be  to  bring  out  the  spots  of  leprosy  again.2 

(y)  Chisongo  horns  are  good  for  containing  garden-growing  medi¬ 
cine;  the  suicide  tnuti  may  be  put  in  one,  or  better  still,  part  of  the 
body  of  a  man  who  has  died  from  overeating.  I  am  told  the  horns 
have  power  because  the  Chisongo ,  like  the  Mpombo,  is  easy  to  kill  in  the 
garden,  but  I  think  there  is  also  some  further  explanation. 

(d)  The  stomach  of  Chisongo  can  be  made  into  medicine  for  healing 
sores,  because  the  stomach  is  the  place  where  he  keeps  all  his  fishimba. 
The  actual  contents  are  used  as  well  as  the  stomach.  Chisongo  causes 
sores  when  it  enters  a  man’s  stomach,  therefore  its  own  stomach  may 
be  taken  as  a  remedy.  But  this  good  quality  of  the  Chisongo  can  be 
turned  to  evil  use,  for  the  witch  can  use  it  to  cause  sores  to  appear 
on  the  body  of  his  enemy,  and  this  will  cause  him  to  die. 

(e)  The  Chisongo  is  never  mupamba. 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  p.  366. 

2  Other  spotted  things  taboo  to  lepers  are  barbel,  zebra,  guinea  fowl;  these 
things  are  spotted  by  nature  and  can  pass.  that  nature  on.  hamba  Folklore , 
p.  214. 
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Mufungufungu.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten  by  big  game ;  it  grows 
high  up  and  can  only  be  reached  by  elephant  and  eland,  the  biggest 
of  the  buck.  That  is  why  ‘ mufungufungu  w alalike  kapoli  nsala ’  {‘mufungu¬ 
fungu  which  causes  pig  to  lie  down  hungry’)  is  said  about  it.  The  pig 
often  sleeps  under  this  tree  waiting  for  the  fruit  to  drop. 

(a)  The  animals  had  gathered  together  to  go  on  a  journey ;  they  were 
all  too  short  to  reach  the  fruit  of  the  mufungufungu  tree  except  elephant, 
and  he  ate  it ;  the  pig  just  ate  the  crumbs  which  elephant  dropped.  So  all 
the  animals  started  on  their  trip  except  pig,  and  he  stayed  behind  hoping 
that  the  fruit  would  drop.  But  it  did  not,  and  when  the  other  animals 
had  arrived  at  their  destination  and  found  nice  fresh  water  and  pastures, 
pig  was  still  under  the  mufungufungu  tree  getting  hungry  and  thin.  He 
burrowed  hopelessly  in  the  ground  looking  for  food,  but  all  he  did  was 
to  buckle  his  front  teeth;  and  that  is  how  wild  pig  got  his  curly  tusks. 

We  deduce  from  this,  once  again,  that  the  Bantu  are  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  the  animals  around  them;  favourite  foods  of  animals  can 
be  used  to  help  man  to  attract  them. 

(b)  And  so  we  find  the  fruit  of  the  mufungufungu  tree  is  used  as  bwanga 
when  hunting  big  game  (big-game  hunters  are  known  as  bakalongwe). 
The  hunter  washes  his  body  and  gun  with  the  juice  of  fruit  eaten  by 
the  elephant  and  eland,  but  this  bwanga  is  no  use  for  pig  because 
‘mufungufungu  w alalike  kapoli  nsala.’ 

{c)  The  fact  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  also  used  for 
washing  twins  has  no  connexion  with  hunting  elephant.  (‘ Baloshya 
mumbi  ’ — they  look  elsewhere;  meaning  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  another  direction.)  The  fruit  of  the  mufungufungu  tree  is  long 
and  straight  and  grows  in  clusters.  There  is  a  connexion  in  the  Bantu 
mind  between  this  fruit  which  grows  in  clusters  and  twins  being  born 
together;  the  tree  bears  its  fruit  like  twins  or  quadruplets.  The  next 
point  is  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  straight  and  strong,  and  therefore 
the  tree  which  bears  straight,  strong  twins  can  help  man’s  twins  to 
grow  up  straight  and  strong.  For  this  reason  man  washes  his  twins 
in  water  containing  the  juice  of  the  mufungufungu  tree. 

(d)  I  am  told  there  are  no  taboos  or  omens  connected  with  this  tree. 

The  Mungolomia  Tree  bears  fruit  like  apples  with  many  pips, 
which  are  eaten  both  by  man  and  beast.  The  natives  believe  that  this 
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fruit  can  protect  the  garden  against  the  ravages  of  monkeys.  Monkeys 
are  as  fond  of  mtmgolomia  fruit  as  men  are,  so  when  digging  a  garden 
a  man  takes  the  fruit  and  rubbing  it  on  a  monkey  skull  he  says,  £  This 
is  the  fruit  you  like,  you  monkeys,  follow  it  and  don’t  come  into  my 
garden.’  The  skull  is  then  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces  and  these 
are  buried  at  intervals  all  around  the  garden.  When  the  garden  has 
been  surrounded  by  this  protecting  muti  the  remaining  piece  of  medi¬ 
cated  monkey  skull  is  stuck  on  a  stick  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  and 
monkeys  will  take  the  tip  and  feed  on  mungolomia. 

A  Tree  Struck  by  Lightning,  (a)  The  tree  that  has  been  killed  by 
lightning  can  itself  be  used  to  kill  men  and  is  a  chishimba  used  by 
witches;  part  of  the  tree  is  ground  and  put  in  a  horn  (probably  the 
bushbuck  horn  because  this  animal  also  has  power  to  cause  people 
to  die)  and,  like  lightning,  this  medicine  is  able  to  work  over  a  distance. 
The  witch  takes  this  horn  of  muti  into  the  bush  and  puts  two  arrows  in 
it,  these  also  being  used  to  kill  enemies  at  a  distance,  and,  naming  his 
enemy,  he  addresses  the  lupekeso  (the  special  name  given  to  this  form  of 
witchcraft)  and  tells  it  to  go  and  kill  So-and-so.  This  is  ‘ kuposo  lupekeso  ’ 
(to  throw  a  deadly  medicine),  and  it  cannot  work  unless  the  witch 
knows  the  name  of  his  enemy.  If  he  even  knows  him  by  sight  and  his 
village  and  the  house  in  the  village,  this  is  not  sufficient  without  also 
knowing  his  true  name.  When  the  witch  returns  a  few  days  later  he 
finds  his  lupekeso  has  disappeared  and  gone  to  do  its  deadly  work ;  some 
say  he  also  has  a  red  cock  which  is  killed  by  the  lupekeso  on  its  return. 
If  the  dead  man’s  friends  know  he  has  been  killed  by  a  lupekeso  they 
will  just  bury  him  without  the  usual  mourning,  for  if  they  were  to 
mourn  they  might  themselves  suffer  the  same  fate. 

(i b )  The  idea  that  trees  which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  can  be 
used  in  this  way  has  also  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  seeing  a  tree 
struck  and  split  by  lightning  is  an  evil  omen ;  on  returning  home  one 
will  find  a  friend  has  died. 

(c)  Several  natives  have  told  me  that  ground-up  wood  from  trees 
struck  by  lightning  is  good  for  growing  puppies  and  will  give  them 
strength  if  put  in  their  food.  Dogs  are  used  for  hunting,  and  this  is 
probably  one  of  several  medicines  given  to  enable  them  to  kill 
successfully. 
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A  Suicide’s  Body,  {a)  The  use  of  a  suicide’s  body  as  bwanga  for  the 
garden  is,  at  first  sight,  baffling.  An  explanation,  however,  is  indicated 
when  we  discover  that  it  is  only  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  hanging  which  has  this  property;  the  word  for  this 
latter  method  is  ukwikulika ,  while  the  word  used  of  suicide  by  any 
other  method  is  ukwijyenga ,  i.e.  to  shorten  one’s  own  life.  For  instance, 
the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  by  cutting  his  throat,  which  is 
ukwijyenga ,  is  no  use  as  bwanga  for  the  garden;  this  suggests  that  the 
belief  is  based  on  a  similarity  between  ukwikulika  and  another  word 
with  reference  to  agriculture.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case ;  ukukula 
is  ‘  to  grow  ’,  and  ukwikula  presumably  is  ‘  to  grow  by  itself  ’. 

(, b )  The  rope  which  the  man  used  is  also  useful  to  other  men.  They 
can  take  strands  of  it  and  twist  them  into  the  ropes  which  they  use  for 
their  game-traps;  the  inference  obviously  being  that  a  rope  which 
has  killed  a  man  will  be  doubly  sure  to  kill  beasts. 

Chimbwi  the  Hyena,  (a)  Chimbwfs  nature  is  quite  well  portrayed 
in  the  milumbe ;  he  is  neither  clever  nor  very  fierce.1  In  fact  he  is  really 
cowardly.2  But  there  is  an  important  quality  which  he  has,  and  that 
is  to  be  able  to  wander  about  long  distances  at  night.  The  clever  man 
can  get  fishi?nba  from  him  which  will  give  him  these  qualities ;  this  is 
also  reflected  in  the  story  which  tells  of  rabbit  (who  frequently 
represents  the  clever  man)  being  able  to  ride  about  on  hyena’s  back 
and  not  get  tired.3 

( b )  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Chimbwi ’s  brain  and  knee¬ 
caps  are  taken  as  fishimba  and  injected  into  incisions  in  travellers’ 
calves  to  enable  them  to  hurry  on  a  journey. 

{/)  Also,  as  he  is  connected  with  the  night,  bwanga  can  be  obtained 
from  him  for  making  a  man  invisible. 

(d)  And,  again  through  his  connexion  with  the  night,  Chimbwi  can 
cause  a  man  to  dream  if  Chimbwi- brain  is  put  into  incisions  in  his 
temples.  This  is  sometimes  done  when  a  person  is  seeking  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  difficulty;  the  dream  will  supply  the  answer,  and  he  brings 
about  the  dream  in  the  above  way. 

(e)  Chimbwi  is  not  eaten  and  has  no  taboos  but  several  omens. 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  ii,  pp.  381,  383;  also  Famba  Folklore,  pp.  89,  163. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  163.  3  Famba  Folklore ,  p.  161. 
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(f)  If  he  is  seen  in  the  village  by  day  it  is  an  evil  sign.  He  is 
a  night  wanderer,  and  therefore  if  he  is  found  by  day  near  a  village 
it  is  a  sign  that  something  extraordinary  will  happen.  If  a  man 
finds  him  dead  without  knowing  who  killed  him,  he  is  in  danger  of 
going  mad  if  he  returns  to  the  village  without  first  taking  muti  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  having  seen  this  ill  omen.  Chimbwi  has 
power  to  give  a  safe  and  rapid  journey ;  therefore,  finding  him  un¬ 
expectedly  and  inexplicably  dead  means  that  the  finder  may  not  even 
arrive  home  safely. 

Pungwa  the  Hawk  (pi.  Bapungwa).  The  two  particularly  noticeable 
habits  of  this  bird  for  the  Bantu  are  its  swooping  upon  the  chickens 
in  the  village,  and  hovering  over  carcasses  in  the  bush.  Because  of  its 
eating  garbage  it  is  not  itself  eaten  by  man,  and  there  are  no  taboos 
connected  with  it. 

( a )  Pungwa  is  itself  a  hunter,  pouncing  upon  chickens;  also  by 
hovering  over  dead  beasts  it  c^n  lead  men  to  where  game  is  to  be 
found;  for  these  reasons  he  is  bwanga  for  hunters.  They  take  part  of 
his  head  and  carry  this  in  little  fiorns  when  they  go  hunting. 

( b )  But  besides  this  good  use  Pungwa-power  in  swooping  upon  its 
prey  can  be  used  by  witches  to  enable  them  to  swoop  upon  their 
human  prey  and  kill  their  victims. 

( c )  By  placing  one  of  his  feathers  in  the  hen-house  power  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  so  that  he  will  not  kill  chickens  in  that  house. 

Chipungu  (pi.  Bachipungu ),  another  bird  of  prey.  This  bird  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  pungwa  and  is  slightly  more  potent.  It  can 
also  give  a  lucky  sign;  if  one  of  its  feathers  falls  in  the  path,  it  signifies 
that  one  will  find  food  just  as  the  Chipungu ,  by  flying  overhead,  can 
quickly  find  food. 

Divining.  In  cases  where  man’s  fate  is  uncertain,  where  he  feels  that 
influences  are  at  work  of  which  he  is  ignorant  but  which  he  could 
control  if  he  were  enlightened  as  to  their  nature  and  intentions,  he 
often  resorts  to  the  diviner.  If  he  or  some  member  of  his  family.is  ill, 
if  he  is  about  to  make  a  journey  and  wishes  to  know  whether  it  will 
be  safe  and  successful,  if  he  sees  an  evil  omen  or  if  he  believes  an 
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enemy  is  trying  to  bewitch  him  he  consults  the  diviner.  The  diviner 
casts  lots  or  performs  a  similar  ceremony  and  the  fipa  (or  lots)  have 
the  property  of  replying  to  the  questions  put  by  the  diviner.  Every 
informant  has  insisted  that  the  lots  have  this  power  on  account  of 
certain  medicines  always  used;  without  these  medicines  the  lots  would 
be  valueless  and  meaningless.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  connexion 
between  divining,  charms,  and  bwanga ;  they  are  really  part  of  the  same 
thing. 

(a)  By  means  of  the  lukusu. 1  The  lukusu  is  a  native  fruit  which  is  usually 
pared  down  and  filled  with  muti  by  the  diviner.  He  puts  the  seed  on  a 
skin  or  in  a  pot  and  shakes  it  about,  at  the  same  time  running  over  the 
names  of  the  inquirer’s  relatives,  living  and  dead,  or  his  clansmen  to 
see  if  any  are  angry  or  trying  to  bewitch  him.  If  the  lukusu  sticks 
to  the  pot  or  skin  the  diviner  knows  that  he  has  mentioned  the  right 
name.  This  information  is  not  given  by  the  relative’s  spirit  or 
chibanda  concerned,  nor  does  it  cause  the  lukusu  to  stick  as  might  be 
expected.  The  accuracy  of  the  reply  given  by  the  lukusu  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  fishimba  inside  it.  Of  these  there  are  usually  two, 
a  dried  leech  and  some  vulture-flesh ;  there  may  also  be  added  a  guinea- 
fowl  feather.  The  former  gives  the  lukusu  power  to  stick  like  a  leech, 
and  like  a  special  kind  of  leech  used  which  bites  with  its  mouth  and 
also  hangs  on  with  its  tail  the  lukusu  will  be  given  this  double  power 
and  reply  in  two  different  ways ;  the  vulture-flesh  gives  power  to  pounce 
on  things,  so  when  the  diviner  mentions  the  right  name  these  two 
fishimba  combine  to  cause  the  lukusu  to  pounce  upon  the  name  of  the 
culprit  and  stick  to  the  skin  or  pot  as  an  indication  that  the  right  name 
has  been  mentioned.  The  guinea-fowl  feather  will  cause  the  diviner  to 
be  too  much  for  any  evil  influences  or  spirits  which  may  be  troubling 
his  clients.  Here  again  there  is  a  verbal  similarity >  between  kanga ,  a 
guinea-fowl,  and  kanga ,  a  verb  meaning  ‘  to  be  too  much  for,  over¬ 
come  ’. 

(fi)  By  means  of  the  axe-handle.  This  method  has  already  been 
described  by  Doke;1 2  the  diviner  places  an  axe-handle  on  the  ground 

1  Lamb  as  of  Northern  Rhodesia ,  p.  278. 

2  Lamb  as  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  p.  271.  The  addition  of  information  about  the 
incision  in  the  diviner’s  hand  is  slight  but  vital,  changing  the  whole  interpretation 
which  can  legitimately  be  put  upon  this  method  of  divining. 
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and  asks  it  whether  the  patient’s  illness  can  be  put  down  to  such  and 
such  a  cause.  He  then  strikes  it  with  his  fist.  If  it  sticks  to  the  ground 
it  indicates  a  positive  answer,  if  it  does  not  stick,  a  negative  one. 
There  is  no  special  quality  in  the  axe-handle  enabling  it  to  do  this,  but 
it  depends  upon  leech  medicine  which  has  been  put  into  incisions  in 
the  diviner’s  hand ;  thus  when  he  hits  the  axe-handle  with  his  fist  the 
leech  passes  on  to  the  axe-handle  its  property  of  sticking:  this  can 
then  stick  to  the  ground  in  order  to  reply  to  the  diviner’s  question. 
The  omission  of  this  latter  piece  of  evidence  necessitated  a  complicated 
theory  and  rendered  the  words  £ Bivanga  bwaikatd  (the  bwanga  has 
caught  hold)  unintelligible. 

(c)  By  means  of  three  little  sticks .l  Three  little  sticks  are  stood  up 
with  flour  on  one  side  of  them  and  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  on  the 
other.  These  are  consulted  when  a  man  is  ill,  and  if  they  fall  towards 
the  flour  it  is  known  that  he  will  live,  but  if  towards  the  hole  he  will 
go  to  his  grave.  The  important  point  in  this  ceremony  is  the  rubbing 
of  the  sticks  (fipa)  in  medicine;  this  medicine,  at  present  unidentified, 
gives  the  fipa  the  power  to  fall  in  the  right  direction.  Sometimes  the 
fipa  are  slightly  hollowed  out,  the  medicine  put  inside,  and  the  ends 
sealed  again  with  beeswax. 

(d)  By  means  of  the  tortoise.  Already  mentioned  on  p.  218;  Fulrn  can 
inform  inquirers  whether  they  will  fulwa ,  i.e.  get  angry,  on  arrival 
at  a  place  they  wish  to  visit. 

(e)  By  means  of  pot  or  basket  on  a  string.  A  string  is  tied  between  two 
sticks,  to  the  east  of  which  flour  is  sprinkled  and  to  the  west  nkula 
(a  red  wood  powder).  Then  the  diviner  takes  a  pot  of  water  and  tries 
to  balance  it  on  the  string,  propping  it  against  an  arrow  with  one  end 
stuck  in  the  ground.  This  method  is  employed  when  a  direct  ‘  yes  ’ 
or  ‘  no  ’  answer  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  when  inquiring  whether 
a  sick  person  will  recover  or  not.  This  is  also  dependent  upon  certain 
medicines  (unidentified)  used  in  the  process.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
this  point  also  brought  out  by  Edwin  Smith,  who  states  that  when  he 
managed  to  perform  a  similar  feat  to  the  above,  all  were  mystified  until 
the  diviner  found  a  piece  of  medicine  on  the  ground  near  by  and 
that  explained  everything.2  Given  the  medicine  with  the  necessary 

1  L,ambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  p.  281. 

2  Smith  and  Dale,  vol.  i,  p.  269. 
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properties  anyone  can  make  use  of  them;  and  particularly  is  this  pos¬ 
sible  with  divining.  Many  amateur  methods  of  divining  have  been 
described.1 

(/)  By  means  of  little  bones  {mis aba).  Several  natives  have  told  me  this 
method  is  divining  par  excellence  and  is  only  practised  by  the  most 
reputable  and  experienced  diviners.  The  diviner  has  a  special  bag 
in  which  he  keeps  his  misaba\  there  is  no  special  number  of  them  and 
no  special  animals  or  birds  from  which  the  bones  are  collected,  but 
they  must  all  be  mitola,  just  picked  up  in  the  bush,  and  not  belonging  to 
animals  which  the  diviner  has  himself  killed.  It  may  be  a  man  has 
come  to  find  out  who  or  what  is  causing  his  illness ;  the  diviner  takes 
out  a  handful  of  his  little  bones  and  places  them  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  him.  -He  then  takes  two  in  each  hand  and  places  them  on  the 
ground  with  arms  crossed;  he  repeats  this  until  there  are  no  bones 
left  in  the  pile,  or  if  there  is  just  an  odd  one  left,  bivanga  bwaikata,  the 
one  left  is  a  chibanda  (evil  spirit)  and  is  thrown  away  or  put  behind 
the  diviner’s  back.  Further  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
grudge  which  the  chibanda  has,  and  then  the  inquirer  will  be  told  what 
present  to  give  it;  perhaps  a  hen  or  some  flour.  In  explaining  this 
method  of  divining  by  bones,  which  represent  the  various  qualities 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  different  animals,  there  is  at  least  one 
other  very  important  chishimba  used,  and  that  is  the  blind-worm 
{chisambala).  This  looks  something  like  a  snake  but  is  harmless,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  two  heads  and  no  tail ;  that  is  because  its  head  and  tail 
look  almost  alike  and  it  can  move  in  either  direction,  apparently, 
equally  well.  It  can,  therefore,  settle  a  case  this  way  or  that,  just  as  it 
moves  this  way  or  that.  It  is  specially  good  for  settling  trouble  between 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  will  tell  whose  fault  it  is.  The  diviner  puts  part 
of  its  head  into  incisions  in  one  arm  and  part  of  its  tail  into  incisions 
in  the  other  arm;  thus,  when  the  diviner  takes  the  bones  in  his  two 
hands,  it  Is  not  he  but  the  blind-worm  which  decides  the  case.2 

{g)  Another  chishimba  which  is  used  in  divining  is  a  little  animal 
like  a  squirrel  called  Kapale.  There  is  a  saying,  ‘ Kapale  n>eka  muni- 
nine  mfwa  bachanga  baleninino  knbivela  ’  {Kapale  only  climbs  death,  i.e. 

1  Lambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  pp.  282  ff.,  etc. 

2  The  blind-worm  is  only  seen  in  the  rains,  so  if  seen  at  any  other  time  it  is 
mupamba  and  means  that  the  finder  will  quarrel  with  his  wife. 
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very  tall  trees,  the  lemurs  clamber  down).  The  Kapale  is  unafraid  of 
climbing  very  tall  trees ;  it  simply  rushes  up  them,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  divining  to  help  find  a  witch;  where  the  average  person  would 
be  slow  and  certainly  afraid  where  witchcraft  is  concerned,  Kapale  is 
rapid  and  fearless  and  gives  these  qualities  to  the  diviner  who  possesses 
part  of  him. 

(h)  Kalunga1  is  the  name  given  to  a  method  of  divining  in  which  two 
horns  are  used;  one  is  stuck  vertically  in  the  ground  and  the  other 
is  balanced  horizontally  on  its  pointed  top.  The  parties  involved 
sit  on  one  side  and  the  watchers  sit  on  the  other  side ;  the  top  horn 
gradually  revolves  and  finally  stops,  pointing  at  the  guilty  person. 
The  fishimba  used  in  this  are  hidden  inside  the  top  horn,  and  consist 
of  parts  of  the  kamayimba  (honey  guide).2  Thus  the  honey  guide, 
which  if  followed  in  the  bush  by  a  person  wishing  to  find  honey  will 
lead  him  to  the  right  place,  may  also  be  made  use  of  to  point  out  the 
right  person  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  diviner. 

The  various  methods  of  divining  may  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  varied  ways  of  tossing  up — appealing  to  chance  to  indicate  a  way 
of  action  or  foretell  the  outcome  of  a  situation,  but  to  the  native  it  is 
different  from  chance  or  appealing  to  a  power;  it  is  asking  medicines 
which  have  the  property  of  acting  in  a  particular  and  known  way  to 
act  in  that  way  if  the  answer  to  the  diviner’s  questions  is  positive, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  so  if  it  is  negative.  So  it  becomes  apparent 
that  in  the  case  of  divining,  as  in  other  forms  of  bivanga ,  its  efficacy  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  fishimba  employed. 

R.  J.  B.  Moore. 


Resume 

LE  BWANGA  CHEZ  LES  BEMBA 

L’auteur  etudie  chez  les  Bemba  de  la  Rhodesie  du  Nord  la  notion  de  bwanga,  deja 
signalee  par  Edwin  Smith  chez  les  Ila  et  par  C.  Doke  chez  les  Lamba.  Elle  est 
tres  complexe  puisqu’on  en  trouve  des  traces  abondantes  dans  le  folklore,  dans  la 
pharmacopee  medicale  et  magique,  dans  les  interdictions  et  dans  les  presages. 

1  I  understand  that  this  method  is  practised  chiefly  by  the  Batabwa. 

2  My  original  informant  said  other  fishimba  were  mutuki ,  i.e.  earth  from  a  newly 
filled-in  grave,  human  brain,  hair,  &c.,  but  a  majority  questioned  later  said  that 
these  fishimba  are  only  used  by  witches  and  could  not  be  included  in  a  good 
medicine  man’s  outfit. 
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L’article  expose  des  faits  typiques  recueillis  par  l’auteur  dans  ces  trois  domaines  et 
qu’il  groupe  autour  de  six  personnages  remarquables  du  folklore  africain:  le  petit 
lievre,  le  python,  la  tortue,  la  chouette,  le  cameleon,  le  fourmilier.  La  caracteris- 
tique  folklorique  du  premier  est  sa  ruse,  qui  lui  permet  de  triompher  de  ses 
adversaires  generalement  beaucoup  plus  forts  que  lui.  Ses  excrements,  son  cceur, 
sa  cervelle  sont  utilises  pour  guerir  la  diarrhee,  certaines  maladies  et  surtout  pour 
devenir  ruse.  II  est  generalement  frappe  d’interdit  pour  les  chasseurs.  Lorsqu’on 
ape^oit  son  cadavre  intact,  c’est-a-dire  avec  la  tete  attachee  au  corps,  on  en  tire 
certains  presages.  La  tortue  a  de  nombreux  caracteres  communs  avec  le  lievre,  en 
premier  lieu  la  ruse,  son  ecaille  protege  les  maisons  et  les  greniers,  sa  queue  est  un 
medicament  contre  la  diarrhee,  de  plus  elle  procure  la  ruse.  La  tortue  n’est  soumise 
a  aucun  interdit.  Quiconque  la  voit  en  se  rendant  en  visite  chez  une  autre  personne 
peut  redouter  une  querelle  avec  cette  derniere.  Le  fourmilier,  animal  robuste,  a 
cuir  epais,  donne  la  force,  il  est  repute  aider  les  chasseurs  de  miel  sauvage,  c’est 
pourquoi  son  nom  ne  doit  pas  etre  prononce  a  proximite  des  ruches.  On  tire 
certains  presages  de  son  apparition  lorsque  l’on  mange  du  miel.  L’auteur  examine 
ensuite  et  conformement  au  meme  plan,  les  caracteristiques  attributes  par  les 
indigenes  au  lezard,  a  l’antilope  duiker,  au  chat  sauvage,  d’une  autre  antilope  le 
chisongo.  II  observe  ensuite  que  certains  vegetaux  en  possedent  d’analogues,  de 
meme  un  arbre  frappe  par  la  foudre,  et  le  cadavre  du  suicide.  L’etude  se  termine 
par  la  description  de  plusieurs  procedes  de  divination  qui  offrent  une  autre  forme 
de  bwanga. 
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LA  LITTERATURE  ORALE  CHEZ  LES  DOGON 
DU  SOUDAN  FRANCJAIS1 

DEBORAH  LIFCHITZ 


DANS  toute  l’Afrique  noire  la  litterature  orale  apparait  tres  deve- 
loppee ;  les  nombreux  recits  rapportes  des  differentes  regions  ont 
permis  des  rapprochements  interessants  avec  certains  contes  des  autres 
continents.  Recits  et  contes  ont  ete  classes,  avec  juste  raison,  par  les 
savants  europeens  en  plusieurs  groupes.  On  observe  en  general  les 
distinctions  suivantes :  mythes,  legendes,  recits  historiques  et  contes. 

Mais  les  indigenes  qui  rapportent  ces  contes  distinguent-ils  eux- 
memes  plusieurs  genres  litteraires?  Durant  notre  sejour  parmi  les 
Dogon,  apres  avoir  recueilli  un  certain  nombre  de  textes,  nous  nous 
sommes  efforcees  de  noter  l’existence,  puis  les  caracteristiques,  de 
chacun  des  genres  reconnus  par  les  indigenes. 

Pendant  les  grandes  chaleurs  de  la  saison  seche,  lorsqu’ils  n’ont  pas 
beaucoup  de  travail,  les  hommes  se  refugient  sous  l’abri  des  hommes 
ou  il  regne  une  fraicheur  relative.  La  les  indigenes  dorment  ou  con- 
versent,  tout  en  se  livrant  a  un  petit  travail,  tel  que  le  tressage  des 
nattes,  en  particulier.  Ce  sont  presque  toujours  des  hommes  ages  qui 
parlent;  parfois  ils  rappellent  leurs  souvenirs,  parfois  ils  narrent  des 
histoires  distrayantes  ou  instructives.  Mais  c’est  surtout  le  soir,  quand 
vient  la  fraicheur  et  laqournee  de  travail  finie,  que  tous  les  hommes  se 
reunissent  pour  parler  de  ce  qui  interesse  le  village.  Souvent  a  propos 
d’un  fait  quelconque,  d’une  querelle  ou  d’un  accident,  l’un  des  assis¬ 
tants  raconte  une  histoire,  evoque  un  precedent.  Les  vieillards  en 
savent  long,  et  ce  sont  surtout  eux  qui  parlent,  lorsqu’un  etranger  de 
passage  dans  le  village  ou  un  homme  revenu  d’un  long  voyage  ne 
prend  pas  la  parole  pour  evoquer  les  souvenirs  rapportes  des  pays 
lointains. 

Souvent  on  voit  de  petits  gar$ons  se  glisser  tout  pres  de  cet  abri; 

1  Les  Dogon,  au  nombre  de  100.000  environ,  habitent  les  falaises  de  Bandiagara, 
dans  la  boucle  du  Niger.  Ils  vivent  de  la  culture  du  mil.  L’acces  difficile  de  la 
falaise  leur  a  permis  de  conserver  leurs  usages  et  leurs  croyances  presque  intacts. 
L’Islam  ne  marque  actuellement  aucun  progres  parmi  eux. 
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leurs  yeux  brillent  de  curiosite,  ils  boivent  les  paroles  des  vieillards. 
Plus  tard  ces  petits  gargons  sauront  raconter  les  histoires  des  temps 
jadis  et  se  faire  ecouter,  eux  aussi,  avec  interet. 

Ce  sont  presque  toujours  les  hommes  qui  font  ces  recits.  Les 
femmes  connaissent  peu  d’histoires  et  n’en  racontent  presque  jamais. 
Cela  tient  d’abord  a  leur  travail,  beaucoup  plus  absorbant  que  celui 
des  hommes.  Ceux-ci  fournissent  un  grand  effort,  des  semailles  a  la 
moisson  du  mil,  c’est-a-dire  pendant  cinq  mois  de  1’annee;  le  reste  du 
temps,  ils  sont  assez  libres.  Les  femmes  doivent  tous  les  jours  aller 
chercher  de  l’eau,  parfois  loin  de  leur  village,  moudre  le  grain,  preparer 
les  repas,  soigner  les  enfants;  au  travail  dans  la  maison  s’ajoutent  les 
travaux  des  champs.  II  reste  peu  de  temps  aux  femmes  pour  parler 
longuement  entre  elles.  De  plus,  quand  elles  vont  ensemble  chercher 
de  l’eau,  elles  pensent  d’abord  a  s’informer  des  evenements  du  village, 
a  se  raconter  les  nouvelles  et  les  derniers  scandales.  Cette  vie  occupee 
qu’elles  menent  a  partir  d’un  age  tres  jeune  ne  leur  laisse  meme  pas  le 
temps  d’entendre  et  d’apprendre  beaucoup  de  recits. 

D’autre  part,  les  femmes  quittent  parfois  assez  jeunes  le  village  de 
leur  pere  pour  habiter  le  village  de  leur  mari,  ou  pendant  plusieurs 
annees  elles  se  sentent  etrangeres  et  demeurent  pleines  de  mefiance. 
Elles  n’oseraient  pas  au  debut  de  leur  mariage  raconter  les  histoires 
qu’elles  ont  pu  entendre  dans  la  maison  de  leurs  parents.  II  arrive 
encore  souvent  que  la  femme  quitte  son  mari  pour  aller  vivre  avec  un 
autre  homme.  Les  femmes  ne  forment  pas  dans  le  village  une  societe 
aussi  coherente  ni  aussi  homogene  que  la  societe  des  hommes. 

Les  histoires  que  les  hommes  et  les  petits  gar^ons  se  racontent 
appartiennent  a  des  categories  tres  differentes,  que  les  indigenes 
distinguent  et  definissent  avec  beaucoup  de  precision. 

Tout  d’abord  les  recits  historiques  ou  que  les  Dogon  croient 
historiques.  On  les  appelle  so  nanay,  ‘  parole  vraie  ’.  Ces  recits  se  pre¬ 
sented  sous  la  forme  de  genealogies.  Tous  les  Dogon  descendraient 
d’un  ancetre  commun  qui  eut  trois  fils.  Les  so  nanay  rapportent  les 
faits  et  gestes  de  l’ancetre,  et  ceux  de  ses  fils  et  de  ses  petits-fils, 
ancetres  de  chaque  clan.  Ils  ont  trait,  pour  la  plupart,  a  l’etablissement 
des  Dogon  sur  la  falaise  et  a  la  fondation  des  differents  villages. 

Les  recits  qui  occupent  la  plus  grande  place  dans  la  litterature  orale 
des  Dogon  sont  ceux  qu’ils  appellent  tanye  ou  tanye  nanay „  Le  mot 
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tanye  designe  une  chose  incroyable  ou  impossible;  le  mot  nanay  veut 
dire  ‘  vrai  L’expression  s’applique  a  des  recits  qui  relatent  des  faits 
supposes  vrais  par  le  conteur;  ces  faits  eurent  lieu  a  une  epoque 
ancienne,  mais  ne  seraient  plus  possibles  aujourd’hui.  Recits  done 
incroyables  pour  le  temps  present,  mais  veridiques  dans  le  passe;  tous 
se  terminent  par  la  phrase :  ‘  et  depuis  ce  temps-la,  les  choses  se  passent 
ainsi  Meme  quand  le  conteur  ne  la  prononce  pas,  cette  phrase  est 
sous-entendue. 

Tous  les  mythes  sont  designes  par  ce  terme.  Les  indigenes  expli- 
quent  que  les  faits  relates  par  un  tanye  nanay  se  sont  reellement  passes 
a  un  moment  precis;  ils  ajoutent  aussitot  que  ces  faits  ne  pourraient 
plus  avoir  lieu  aujourd’hui.  Prenons  le  mythe  de  la  mort  (voir  Appen- 
dice  I) ;  la  mort  et  la  maladie  ont  ete  introduites  chez  les  hommes  par 
la  cupidite  de  la  femme  qui  desirait  acquerir  une  vache  blanche. 
Auparavant  les  hommes  ne  mouraient  pas.  Dans  cette  meme  categorie 
des  tanye  nanay  entre  des  recits  moraux  et  instructifs,  qui  expliquent 
pourquoi  il  faut  agir  comme  ceci  et  non  comme  cela.  Ces  recits 
justifient  tous  les  usages  et  jusqu’aux  regies  de  la  politesse.  Les  Dogon, 
au  cours  de  leurs  deplacements  le  long  de  la  falaise,  ne  sont  jamais 
embarasses  pour  leur  nourriture.  Un  etranger  peut  venir  s’asseoir 
pour  le  repas,  il  sera  toujours  servi  et  souvent  tres  bien  servi.  Pourquoi 
cet  accueil  que  la  tradition  reserve  a  l’hote  inconnu  ?  Simple  mesure 
de  prudence  pour  celui  qui  n’a  pas  oublie  l’histoire  de  Dieu 
en  visite  (voir  Appendice  2).  Un  recit  tel  celui  des  trois  femmes  (voir 
Appendice  3),  qui  explique  les  differences  de  caractere  entre  certaines 
femmes,1  rentre  aussi  dans  cette  categorie.  Enfin  de  nombreux 
tanye  nanay  expliquent  pourquoi  tel  animal  possede  tel  trait  carac- 
teristique:  pourquoi  la  biche  a  des  cornes  et  pourquoi  Pane  en  est 
depourvu2  pourquoi  le  crocodile  est  sans  langue  et  pourquoi  le  nez 
du  chien  est  humide  (voir  Appendice  4),  etc. 

Les  tanye  nanay  sont  racontes  par  des  hommes  adultes  et  par  des 
vieillards,  en  general  pour  l’enseignement  et  Feducation  des  jeunes; 

1  Les  hommes  ont  evidemment  aussi  des  caracteres  differents ;  mais  nous  n’avons 
pu  recueillir  le  tanye  nanay  qui  explique  ce  fait. 

2  Sur  les  tanye  nanay  concernant  les  animaux  voir:  Lifszyc,  Deborah  et  Paulme, 
Denise,  ‘  Les  animaux  dans  le  folklore  Dogon  (Soudan  framjais)’.  Revue  de  Folklore 
franfais  et  de  Folklore  colonial ,  novembre-decembre  1936,  p.  282. 
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ils  expliquent  des  coutumes  existantes  et  servent  de  precedent.  II 
arrive  cependant  que  des  jeunes  gens  et  meme  de  petits  gargons 
racontent  des  tanye  nanay  \  mais  le  conteur  deforme  alors  l’histoire  et 
souvent  oublie  la  moralite,  passage  le  plus  important  pour  les  adultes ; 
il  attache  de  l’importance  a  un  petit  fait  pittoresque  et  omet  les  mo¬ 
ments  les  plus  importants.  Dans  sa  bouche  le  mythe  le  plus  serieux 
peut  devenir  un  conte  ( elume  —  voir  plus  loin),  un  recit  pour  enfants. 

Le  mot  tanye  ne  figure  pas  seulement  dans  l’expression  tanye  nanay 
qui  designe  les  mythes  et  les  recits  etiologiques.  Les  tanye  nanay  la , 
£  la  chose  incroyable  qui  n’est  pas  vraie  ’  {la  =  negation),  sont  des 
histoires  tout  a  fait  invraisemblables,  que  1’on  pourrait  comparer  a  nos 
£  galejades  ils  racontent  des  faits  qui  ne  pourront  jamais  avoir  lieu, 
et  qui,  a  la  difference  des  tanye  nanay ,  n’ont  jamais  pu  avoir  lieu. 
Generalement  tres  courts,  les  tanye  nanay  la  sont  destines  a  amuser  le 
public  et  parfois  a  mystifier  les  auditeurs  trop  naifs  (voir  Appendice  5). 
Certains  se  terminent  par  une  question  qui  ne  comporte  pas  toujours 
une  reponse  fixe;  l’auditoire  y  repond  comme  il  Fentend,  suivant  les 
dispositions  du  moment  (voir  Appendice  6). 

Le  mot  tanye  s’applique  egalement  aux  proverbes;  on  dit  alors  tanye 
so  £  incroyable  parole  \  Le  proverbe  dogon  exprime  souvent  une 
idee  difficile  a  executer,  par  exemple: £  L’homme,  tout  ruse  qu’il  soit, 
ne  pourra  jamais  compter  ses  cauris  sur  l’eau.’  £  Si  ruse  qu’il  soit, 
l’homme  n’a  jamais  vu  sa  nuque.’  £  La  souris  ne  va  pas  au  marche  des 
chats.’1 

Enfin  ce  mot  de  tanye  peut  designer  dans  une  chanson  une  metaphore 
ou  periphrase  qui,  pour  incroyable  qu’elle  apparaisse,  n’en  est  pas 
moins  symbole  d’une  action  possible,  d’un  fait  vraisemblable.  Par 
exemple : 

£  Les  hirondelles  ont  chauffe  des  haricots  pendant  plusieurs  jours. 

Comment  sont-ils  done  leurs  haricots  ?  ’ 

Ce  passage  se  trouve  dans  une  chanson,  chantee  par  les  hommes  dans 
la  nuit  qui  suit  la  mort  d’une  femme.  La  premiere  phrase  est  designee 
par  le  terme  de  tanye ,  parce  que  les  hirondelles  ne  peuvent  pas  chauffer 
des  haricots.  Mais  ces  hirondelles  representent  les  femmes  qui  pre- 

1  Voir:  Lifchitz,  D.  et  Paulme,  D.,  ‘  Devinettes  et  proverbes  dogon  (Soudan 
fran9ais)  Revue  de  Folklore  franfais  et  de  Folklore  colonial,  juillet-septembre  1938, 
pp.  117-46,  et  octobre-decembre  1938,  pp.  176-202. 
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parent  le  repas,  alors  que  la  morte,  qui  etait  une  si  bonne  cuisiniere, 
n’est  plus  la. 

La  deuxieme  grande  categorie  de  la  litterature  dogon  comprend 
avant  tout  les  contes,  elme  ou  elume ,  rapportes  pour  la  distraction  des 
enfants,  le  plus  souvent  par  les  enfants  eux-memes.  Les  contes  d’ani- 
maux,  appartenant  au  ‘  cycle  du  lievre  ’  sont  tres  repandus  dans  toute 
l’Afrique  (voir  Appendice  9).  Ces  contes  ont  pour  theme  principale 
la  ruse  du  lievre;  ils  racontent  ses  demeles  avec  tous  les  animaux, 
surtout  avec  l’hyene,  gourmande  et  stupide,  grande  rivale  du  lievre. 
Tous  ces  recits  se  terminent  par  la  victoire  du  lievre. 

La  categorie  des  elume  comprend  des  recits  tres  divers  ou  entre 
souvent  un  element  de  fantastique  et  d’irreel.  Dans  le  conte  des  deux 
jeunes  gens  (voir  Appendice  7)  les  animaux  aident  le  jeune  homme  a 
executer  des  ordres  qui  paraissent  impossibles.  Dans  le  conte  de  la 
femme  et  de  son  mari  soldat  (voir  Appendice  8),  le  corbeau  montre 
a  la  femme  toute  une  serie  de  choses  etonnantes;  et  le  corbeau  lui- 
meme,  avec  sa  peau  de  chevre,  demeure  un  etre  fantastique  et  irreel. 

II  est  inutile  d’insister  ici  sur  la  parente  etroite  qui  unit  ces  contes 
a  ceux  qu’on  trouve  dans  d’autres  regions  africaines  et  meme  dans  le 
folklore  europeen.  La  question  des  emprunts  dans  la  litterature  orale 
africaine  n’est  pas  l’objet  de  cet  article. 

Les  elume  (contes)  sont  racontes  par  les  jeunes  gens  qui  gardent  aux 
champs  le  menu  betail,  les  chevres  par  exemple;  parfois  aussi  les 
bergers  se  les  rapportent,  assis  pres  de  l’abri  des  hommes ;  les  adultes 
parlent  alors  de  choses  serieuses,  mais  se  melent  de  temps  a  autre  a  la 
conversation  des  jeunes  gens  pour  raconter  eux-memes  une  histoire. 

Nous  avons  vu  plus  haut  les  jeunes  gens  transformer  les  tanye  nanay 
(mythes  ou  recits  etiologiques)  en  elume  (contes).  Parfois  aussi  un 
conte,  dans  leur  bouche,  devient  un  recit  etiologique.  II  suffit  en 
general  pour  cela  de  changer  une  ou  deux  phrases  et  surtout  d’aj outer 
la  formule:  c  et  depuis  ce  temps  les  gens  font  ceci.’  Ainsi  le  conte  des 
deux  jeunes  gens  (voir  Appendice  7)  deviendrait  un  tanye  si  on  y 
ajoutait  la  phrase:  ‘  et  depuis  ce  jour  les  hommes  ne  meprisent  plus 
Paide  des  animaux.’  II  est  done  fort  possible  que  dans  une  autre 
region  dogon,  ou  dans  la  bouche  d’un  autre  conteur,  on  retrouve  ce 
meme  conte  devenu  tanye. 

Un  genre  litteraire,  si  l’on  peut  l’appeler  ainsi,  appartient  en  propre 
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aux  enfants :  les  devinettes  elume  i  (i  =  diminutif)  ou  elume  mate  (c’est 
par  ces  mots  que  commence  chaque  devinette).  ‘  Les  devinettes  ne 
doivent  etre  posees  que  la  nuit  venue,  de  preference  a  l’heure  de  la 
longue  conversation  sur  la  place  publique,  apres  le  repas  du  soir.  Bien 
que  ce  divertissement  soit  en  principe  reserve  aux  enfants,  les  adultes 
ecoutent  avec  plaisir  questions  et  reponses;  parfois  meme,  lorsque  le 
jeu  languit,  ils  interviennent  pour  le  ranimer  en  posant  de  nouvelles 
questions.’1 

Une  categorie  litteraire  particulierement  importante  chez  les  Dogon, 
dont  il  convient  ici  de  dire  un  mot  (la  question  a  ete  traitee  ailleurs 
plus  longuement),1  est  celle  des  formules  propitiatoires.  Au  point  de 
vue  style,  ces  formules,  tige,  contiennent  l’essentiel  de  la  poesie  dogon ; 
a  ces  formules  correspond  un  langage  special,  que  Ton  pourrait 
appeler  langage  poetique.  Pour  des  raisons  de  rythme  des  mots  sont 
abreges,  ou  allonges,  des  emprunts  aux  dialectes  voisins  sont  fre¬ 
quents.  Dans  les  tige  surtout,  parfois  aussi  dans  les  chansons,  on 
emploie  des  mots  tout  a  fait  differents  des  mots  usuels,  des  tournures 
poetiques  plus  elegantes.  Les  indigenes  sentent  tres  bien  la  difference 
et,  lorsque  nous  essayions  de  traduire  mot  a  mot  un  tige ,  ils  remar- 
quaient  aussitot  que  dans  le  langage  courant  on  exprimerait  la  meme 
idee  dans  des  termes,  a  leurs  yeux,  plus  simples.  Des  fragments  de 
tige  sont  souvent  inseres  dans  les  chansons ;  ils  donnent  a  ces  derniers 
leur  caractere  poetique.  Ces  ‘  citations  ’  dont  le  sens  est  clair  pour 
tous  les  assistants  n’en  gardent  pas  moins  leur  valeur  symbolique 
(voir  Appendices  io,  n,  12,  13,  14). 

Les  prieres  occupent  une  place  un  peu  a  part  dans  la  litterature  orale; 
on  les  appelle  anga  so ,  ‘  de  la  bouche  la  parole  ’.  Les  prieres  s’adressent 
presque  toujours  a  Dieu,  Amma ,  ou  aux  ancetres;  elles  demandent  une 
bonne  recolte,  des  femmes  et  des  enfants,  en  un  mot  tout  ce  qui  repre¬ 
sente  la  richesse  materielle  des  Dogon.  Les  prieres,  recitees  lors  des 
divers  sacrifices  n’ont  pas  de  formes  fixes ;  chacun  dit  les  mots  qui  lui 
viennent  a  l’esprit;  l’un  demande  une  bonne  recolte,  d’autres  des 
femmes  et  des  enfants  pour  le  village. 

Enfin  il  faut  citer  les  chansons,  ou  plutot  les  textes  des  chansons,  vj. 
Elies  se  divisent  en  plusieurs  categories:  certaines  accompagnent  les 

1  Lifszyc,  Deborah,  ‘  Les  formules  propitiatoires  chez  les  Dogon  des  falaises  de 
Bandiagara  (Soudan  frangais)  Journal  de  la  Sociiti  des  Africanistes ,  vii.  1,  p.  33. 
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travaux,  d’autres  les  jeux,  d’autres  encore  les  ceremonies  religieuses, 
en  particulier  les  funerailles.  Les  chansons  entonnees  lors  des  cere¬ 
monies  funeraires  sont  les  plus  nombreuses;  chaque  stade  de  la 
ceremonie  comporte  des  chants  speciaux,  accompagnes  par  une  batterie 
de  tambour  speciale.  Les  chants  de  travail  comprennent  entre  autres 
des  chansons  pour  les  semailles,  pour  la  moisson  du  fonio,  ainsi  que 
des  chants  des  chasseurs.  On  trouve  encore  des  chansons  de  femmes, 
pour  les  danses  au  clair  de  lune;  des  chants  de  buveries,  chantes  par  les 
hommes  et  les  femmes;  des  chants  de  circoncision  (ga^ons),  et  des 
berceuses  (femmes  et  petites  filles). 

Les  recitants  de  mythes  et  de  contes  ne  forment  pas  chez  les  Dogon 
une  caste  speciale.  Chaque  homme,  et  surtout  chaque  vieillard,  peut 
raconter  une  histoire.  Mais  il  existe  dans  la  communaute  un  certain 
nombre  de  gens  dont  la  memoire,  superieure  a  celle  des  autres,  leur 
permet  de  narrer  contes  et  mythes  mieux  que  personne.  Ces  hommes 
n’occupent  pas  de  poste  special,  mais  on  leur  temoigne  un  grand 
respect  et  on  leur  demande  souvent  tel  ou  tel  recit. 

La  propriete  des  mythes  et  des  legendes  ne  parait  pas  reconnue. 
N’importe  qui  peut  raconter  n’importe  quel  mythe,  n’importe  quel 
conte.  Un  recitant  mentionne  parfois  que  c’est  lui,  son  pere  ou  son 
grand’pere,  qui  a  rapporte  tel  conte  de  tel  village  et  qui  Fa  recite  pour 
la  premiere  fois.  II  n’existe,  semble-t-il,  aucun  interdit  en  ce  qui 
concerne  les  contes  et  les  mythes.  Nos  informateurs  etaient  tou jours 
prets  a  rapporter  un  conte  a  une  heure  quelconque  de  la  journee,  un 
jour  quelconque.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  mythes  la  question  etait  un 
peu  plus  delicate.  Les  indigenes  avaient  une  certaine  repugnance  a 
traiter  certains  sujets  devant  nous.  Mais  il  semble  qu’il  s’agirait  ici 
plutot  d’une  mefiance  a  l’egard  des  Europeens  que  d’interdits.  Les 
Dogon  ne  racontent  entre  eux  des  histoires  qu’aux  heures  de  loisir, 
c’est-a-dire  le  plus  souvent  le  soir.  Les  devinettes  ne  se  posent  que  le 
soir;  cependant  nos  petits  informateurs  n’etaient  pas  genes  de  nous 
les  dire  en  plein  jour.  Nous  n’avons  pas  trouve  chez  les  Dogon  de 
r£cits  a  caractere  specialement  licencieux;  si  certains  contes  pataissent 
tels,  c’est  un  hasard;  ils  ne  rentrent  pas  dans  une  categorie  speciale, 
alors  que  certaines  chansons  presentent  un  caractere  franchement 
obscenes,  chansons  de  mono  (fete  organisee  par  et  pour  les  gar^ons, 
apr&s  la  recolte)  et  chansons  de  la  moisson  du  fonio  (la  recolte  du 
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fonio  est  faite  par  les  jeunes  gens,  gargons  et  filles,  de  tout  un  village 

ou  de  tout  un  quartier). 

II  semble  done  que  la  prose  des  Dogon  comprenne  deux  genres 
litteraires  nettement  distingues  par  les  indigenes.  L’un  de  ces  genres 
contient  le  mot  tanye  dans  sa  definition,  mot  qui  designe  des  faits 
incroyables  ou  impossibles.  Ce  genre  presente  une  valeur  d’enseigne- 
ment;  il  comprend  notamment  les  mythes  et  les  proverbes.  Certains 
de  ces  recits  sont  crus  vrais,  ce  sont  les  mythes ;  aucune  croyance  n’est 
attachees  aux  autres,  ce  sont  les  galejades  et  les  proverbes. 

La  deuxieme  categorie  est  designee  par  le  mot  elume^  qui  parait 
definir  le  genre  recreatif ;  on  y  trouve  les  contes,  dont  le  but  principal 
est  de  distraire  les  enfants,  et  les  devinettes. 

APPENDICES 

Tous  ces  recits  ont  ete  recueillis  dans  la  region  de  Sanga,  a  40  km  au 
nord-est  de  Bandiagara.1  Recits  et  contes,  narres  par  des  enfants  de  12a  15  ans, 
furent  revus  et  annotes  grace  au  concours  d’informateurs  adultes,  en  particu¬ 
lar  d’Apama  Amtaba,  informateur  doue  d’une  memoire  remarquable  et  d’une 
grande  patience.  Chaque  fois  qu’une  question  l’embarrassait,  il  allait  s’in- 
former  aupres  des  vieillards  de  la  signification  de  tel  rite  ou  du  moment 
convenant  a  telle  chanson.  Le  soir,  il  ecoutait  bien  attentivement  les  recits 
des  vieux,  pour  pouvoir  les  repeter  aussi  fidelement  que  possible  le  lendemain. 

A  peu  pres  tous  les  recits  qui  suivent  sont  communs  au  folklore  africain, 
et  on  les  retrouve  dans  d’autres  regions  avec  des  differences  plus  ou  moins 
grandes. 

1 .  Le  Mythe  de  la  Mort  {tanye  nanay ) 

Autrefois  les  hommes  ne  mouraient  pas.  Mais  un  jour  Amma  (Dieu)  jugea 
qu’ils  devenaient  trop  nombreux  et  resolut  de  leur  apporter  la  mort. 

Il  descendit  sur  terre  avec  une  vache  blanche.  Sur  son  chemin  il  trouva 
des  enfants  qui  gardaient  des  poules  et  leur  proposa  la  vache.  ‘  Combien 
coute-t-elle  ?  ’  demanderent-ils.  ‘  Rien,’  repondit  Amma,  ‘  mais  celui  qui  la 
mangera  en  mourra.’  ‘  Passe  ton  chemin,  nous  ne  voulons  pas  de  ta  vache  ’, 
repondirent  les  enfants. 

Amma  continua  son  chemin  et  rencontra  des  chevriers,  puis  des  vachers 
et  des  gardiens  de  chevaux.  A  tous  il  proposa  sa  vache,  mais  personne  n’en 
voulut  pour  le  prix  demande. 

Il  arriva  enfin  chez  une  femme,  Ya  Samma.  ‘  Veux-tu  ma  vache?’  lui 

1  Les  textes  recueillis,  au  nombre  de  140,  comprennent  77  tanye  nanay  (soit  55%), 
5  5  elume  (soit  40%)  et  8  tanye  nanay  la  (soit  5  %).  Plus  de  200  tige  ont  ete  notes. 
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dit-il.  ‘  Quel  est  ton  prix?  ’ — ‘  Je  ne  la  vends  pas,  mais  celui  qui  la  mangera 
en  mourra.’  ‘  Mon  mari  est  en  brousse  dit  la  lemme,  je  ne  peux  nen 
decider  en  son  absence.  Le  mari  rentra  peu  apres.  II  avait  envie  de  la  vache, 
mais  il  avait  peur  de  la  mort.  La  femme  lui  fit  honte.  ‘  L’homme  qui  a  peur 
de  mourir  n’est  pas  digne  d’etre  mon  mari.’  Et  c’est  elle  qui  dit  a  Amma: 
‘  Laisse-nous  la  vache.’  4  C’est  bien,  je  reviendrai  dans  cinq  jours  pour  tuer 
l’homme.’ — 4  Cinq  jours  seulement,  c’est  trop  court;  nous  n’aurons  pas  le 
temps  de  manger  toute  la  vache.’  4  C’est  bon,  je  reviendrai  dans  dix  jours.’ — 
‘  Non,  viens  dans  quinze  jours.’ — 4  Marche  conclu,’  dit  Amma  qui  s’en  va 
laissant  la  vache. 

L’homme  et  la  femme  tuerent  la  vache  et  la  mangerent.  La  femme  pila  des 
feuilles  d’oseille  et  en  mit  un  tas  a  pourrir  dans  un  coin  de  la  cour.  Le 
quinzieme  jour  Amma  revint.  La  femme  avait  cache  son  mari  dans  l’etable, 
qu’elle  avait  soigneusement  bouchee,  ne  laissant  qu’un  petit  trou  pour 
le  passage  de  l’air.  ‘  Ou  est  l’homme  ’,  demanda  Amma,  4  que  je  le  tue.’ 

4 II  est  deja  mort  ’,  repondit  la  femme,  4  ne  sens-tu  pas  l’odeur  du  cadavre  ?’ 
Mais  il  est  inutile  de  ruser  avec  Amma.  II  avait  vu  l’etable  fermee  et  par  le 
petit  trou  il  souffla  la  maladie.  Puis  il  partit. 

Trois  jours  plus  tard,  l’homme  mourut.  La  maladie  et  la  mort  etaient 
apparues  chez  les  hommes.1 

2.  Dieu  en  Visite  (tanye  nanaj) 

Dieu  se  changea  un  jour  en  vieillard  et  penetra  dans  un  village.  Le  Hogon,2 
le  voyant,  dit  a  sa  femme : 4  Prepare  vite  un  peu  de  nourriture  pour  la  donner 
a  ce  vieillard.’  Mais  la  femme  refusa  de  nourrir  un  etranger. 

Dieu  alia  ensuite  chez  le  voisin  du  Hogon,  qui  etait  aussi  son  successeur; 
celui-ci  prevint  sa  femme : 4  Prepare  vite  un  peu  de  nourriture  pour  la  donner 
a  ce  vieillard.’  La  femme  ecouta  son  man,  prepara  de  la  nourriture,  et  servit 
le  vieillard.  Quand  celui-ci  fut  rassasie,  il  donna  au  maitre  de  la  maison  une 
graine  de  calebasse  et  trois  grains  de  mil. 

Le  successeur  du  Hogon  planta  la  graine  de  calebasse  et  les  grains  de  mil. 
Les  grains  de  mil  donnerent  un  seul  epi,  mais  on  eut  beau  couper  cet  epi,  il 
repoussait  toujours.  La  recolte  emplit  plus  de  dix  paniers  de  mil. 

Le  calebassier  donna  des  fruits  enormes;  quand  on  coupa  en  deux  les 
calebasses  on  les  vit  pleines  de  mil  et  de  cauris.  L’homme  garda  une  cale¬ 
basse  entiere,  qu’il  porta  chez  le  Hogon.  Celui-ci  la  donna  a  sa  femme,  qui 
avait  refuse  de  nourrir  l’etranger.  Lorsque  la  femme  coupa  le  fruit  en  deux, 
elle  en  vit  sortir  un  grand  serpent.  Prise  de  peur  elle  referma  la  calebasse 

1  Griaule,  Marcel,  Masques  dogons.  fravaux  et  memoires  de  l’Institut  d’Ethno- 
logie,  Paris,  1938,  pp.  56  et  71,  vanantes  de  ce  mythe. 

2  Le  Hogon  est  le  doyen  de  la  communaute  et  son  chef  spirituel.  Celui  qui  le 
suit  en  age  est  considere  comme  son  successeur. 
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qu’elie  porta  bien  vite  a  son  mari;  celui-ci  l’ouvnt  et  trouva  une  moitie  du 

fruit  pleine  de  mil,  l’autre  pleine  de  cauris. 

Depuis,  chaque  fois  qu’un  etranger  se  presente  dans  une  maison  on  lui 
donne  a  manger. 

3.  Les  Trois  Femmes  {tanye  nanay ) 

Une  femme  avaitune  fille  unique  que  courtisaient  deux  Dogon  et  un  griot. 
Chacun  des  pretendants  offrait  des  cadeaux  et  la  femme  se  desolait  de  n’avoir 
qu’une  fille.  De  desespoir,  elle  voulut  aller  se  noyer,  dans  une  mare.  Au 
moment  ou  elle  allait  se  jeter  a  l’eau,  le  Genie  des  eaux  apparut  et  lui  demanda 
la  cause  de  son  desespoir.  La  femme  lui  repondit:  ‘  Je  n’ai  qu’une  seule  fille 
et  trois  hommes  la  courtisent.  Les  deux  pretendants  que  je  vais  repousser 
se  vengeront  sur  moi,  je  n’ose  me  decider.’  ‘  N’est-ce  que  cela  ’,  lui  dit  le 
Genie,  ‘  confie-moi  pour  quelques  jours  ta  fille;  tu  m’ameneras  une  anesse 
et  son  anon  ainsi  qu’une  chienne  et  son  chiot.’  La  mere  obeit  et  revint  le 
lendemain  avec  sa  fille  et  les  animaux  demandes.  ‘  Va-t-en  maintenant;  tu  ne 
reviendras  que  le  jour  ou  je  t’appellerai,’  lui  dit  le  Genie. 

Au  jour  fixe  la  femme  revint  et  vit  sortir  de  l’eau  le  Genie  et  trois  jeunes 
filles  qui  se  ressemblaient  tellement  qu’elie  ne  sut  point  reconnaitre  sa  fille. 

‘  Tu  as  maintenant  trois  filles  ’,  dit  le  Genie,  ‘  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  qu’elles 
habitent  ensemble.’  La  femme  maria  ses  trois  filles  aux  trois  pretendants. 

Quelque  temps  apres  la  mere  resolut  d’aller  rendre  visite  a  ses  filles,  et 
d’interroger  les  maris.  Son  premier  gendre  lui  dit:  *  Ma  femme  est  belle, 
mais  elle  n’a  pas  un  tres  bon  caractere.  Elle  aboie  tout  le  temps  comme  une 
chienne  et  sa  parole  est  cuisante  comme  une  morsure.’  Le  deuxieme  gendre 
lui  dit:  ‘  C’est  une  belle  fille,  mais  elle  tape  du  pied  tout  le  temps  comme  si 
elle  ruait.’  Le  troisieme  gendre  dit:  ‘  Ma  femme  est  belle,  elle  rit  tout  le 
temps  et  elle  est  aimable  avec  les  hommes.’  ‘  Celle-ci  est  ma  vraie  fille,’  se  dit 
la  mere. 

Depuis  il  y  a  au  monde  trois  sortes  de  femmes.  Celle  qui  parle  et  crie  sans 
arret  est  la  chienne.  Celle  qui  s’agite  sans  raison  et  tape  du  pied  comme  si 
elle  ruait  est  l’anesse.  Enfin  celle  qui  accueille  tous  les  hommages  sans 
pouvoir  leur  opposer  du  refus,  celle-ci  est  la  vraie  femme. 

4.  Le  Chien  et  le  Crocodile  ( tanye  nanay ) 

Jadis  le  chien  et  le  crocodile  etaient  lies  d’amitie.  Le  crocodile,  un  jour, 
decida  d’offrir  un  sacrifice  a  ses  ancetres  et  invita  le  chien  a  partager  son 
repas.  Celui-ci  apporta  un  poussin  qu’il  offrit  a  son  ami.  Le  crocodile 
egorgea  les  victimes ;  mais  au  moment  de  partager  la  viande,  il  dit  au  chien 
que,  parmi  les  principaux  interdits  transmis  par  ses  ancetres,  se  trouvait  la 
defense  a  toute  personne  ayant  le  nez  humide  de  toucher  a  la  viande  des 
victimes.  Le  chien  voulut  essuyer  son  nez;  il  le  frotta  contre  une  pierre  pour 
le  secher,  mais  en  vain.  Il  rentra  chez  lui,  aflame,  le  nez  en  sang,  bien  decide 
a  se  venger  du  crocodile. 
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Peu  de  temps  apres,  le  chien  offrit  un  sacrifice  sur  Pautel  de  ses  ancetres,  et 
prevint  le  crocodile.  Celui-ci  apporta  un  poussin.  Le  chien  immola  les 
victimes,  mais  au  moment  de  les  partager,  il  dit  au  crocodile  qu’il  etait 
defendu  de  toucher,  autrement  que  dans  la  position  assise,  ala  viande sacrifice 
a  ses  ancetres.  Le  crocodile  essaya  en  vain  de  s’asseoir,  et  ne  put  que  boire 
un  peu  de  biere  de  mil.  II  se  facha  et  partit  furieux.  En  vain  le  chien  lui 
montra  son  nez,  encore  ensanglante,  le  crocodile  ne  voulut  rien  entendre. 
Depuis  ce  jour,  le  chien  garde  le  nez  tout  noir  et  est  en  guerre  avec  le  croco¬ 
dile.  Celui-ci  reste  dans  l’eau,  dont  il  ne  sort  que  rarement;  le  chien  demeure 
sur  terre  et  n’entre  pas  souvent  dans  l’eau. 

Un  jour  qu’il  longeait  une  mare,  le  chien  vit  quelque  chose  de  rouge  pres 
du  bord;  il  s’approcha:  c’etait  la  langue  du  crocodile,  qui  l’avait  lavee  et 
l’avait  mise  a  secher  sur  des  rochers;  le  chien  s’en  empara  et  la  mangea. 
C’est  ainsi  que  le  crocodile  perdit  sa  langue. 1 

5.  Les  Trois  Amis  ( tanye  nanay  la) 

Trois  amis  conversaient.  Le  premier  dit:  ‘  Nul  ne  sait  compter  mieux  que 
moi.’  Le  deuxieme  dit:  ‘  Ma  vue  est  la  plus  per^ante.’  Le  troisieme  dit: 
‘  Mon  oreille  est  la  plus  fine.’ 

Ils  prirent  un  panier  de  fonio  egrene  qu’ils  mirent  dans  un  bateau;  le 
premier  des  jeunes  gens  compta  les  grains  de  fonio,  puis  ils  partirent. 

Un  grain  de  fonio  tomba  dans  l’eau.  ‘  J’ai  entendu  tomber  un  grain,’  dit 
le  troisieme.  Le  premier  compta  les  grains  et  constata  qu’en  effet  un  grain 
manquait;  enfin  le  deuxieme  plongea,  vit  le  grain  et  le  ramassa. 

6.  La  Chauve-souris  et  le  Vautour  {tanye  nanay  la) 

La  chauve-souris  et  le  vautour  voulaient  savoir  lequel  d’entre  eux  avait  la 
meilleure  vue.  La  chauve-souris  dit,  ‘  C’est  moi.  ’  Le  vautour  dit,  ‘  C’est 
moi.  ’ 

La  chauve-souris,  dans  1’obscurite,  depouilla  un  moustique.  Puis  le 
vautour  dit  a  la  chauve-souris,  ‘  Grimpe  sur  mes  ailes,  nous  allons  monter 
au  ciel.  ’  Ils  monterent  au  del.  ‘  Regarde  en  bas,  ’  dit  le  vautour,  ‘  vois  les 
hommes  qui  se  font  la  guerre,  l’un  d’eux  est  tombe,  au  cou  il  porte  une 
amulette  et  sur  son  cou  un  pou  se  promene.’ 

Mais  la  chauve-souris,  du  haut  du  ciel,  distinguait  la  peau  du  moustique. 

Des  deux,  qui  voit  le  mieux  ? 

7.  Les  Deux  Jeunes  Gens  {elume) 

Deux  jeunes  gens  n’avaient  pas  de  femme,  alors  que  tous  leurs  amis  etaient 
deja  maries.  L’un  d’eux  dit,  ‘  Je  connais  un  village  ou  les  filles  sont  tres 

1  Les  Dogon  croient  que  le  crocodile  n’a  pas  de  langue. 
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belles;  je  vais  y  aller  me  choisir  une  femme.’  ‘  Moi,  j’en  trouverai  bien  une, 

pas  tres  loin  d’ici,’  dit  son  camarade. 

Le  premier  partit,  muni  seulement  d’un  sac  en  peau.  En  route  il  rencontra 
un  serpent,  qui  lui  dit:  ‘  Prends-moi  avec  toi,  je  t’aiderai.’  Le  jeune  homme 
prit  le  serpent  qu’il  glissa  dans  son  outre.  Un  peu  plus  loin,  il  trouva  une 
fourmi,  qui  lui  adressa  la  meme  requete,  et  il  mit  la  fourmi  dans  l’outre. 
Plus  loin  encore  il  vit  une  chauve-souris,  qui  lui  fit  la  meme  demande  et  qui 
alia  rejoindre  le  serpent  et  la  fourmi  dans  l’outre. 

Le  jeune  homme  arrive  dans  un  village  ou  il  voit  plusieurs  jeunes  filles 
assises  sur  la  place  publique.1  Le  doyen  du  village,  apres  s’etre  informe  du 
but  de  son  voyage  lui  dit:  ‘  Vois  ces  jeunes  filles;  tu  pourras  choisir  celle 
que  tu  voudras  si  tu  peux  separer  les  graines  de  fonio  de  la  terre  a  laquelle 
elles  sont  melangees  dans  ce  panier.’  Le  jeune  homme,  deja,  se  desesperait; 
mais  la  fourmi  sortit  de  l’outre  et  eut  bientot  trie  les  graines  dont  elle  fit 
un  tas. 

‘  Ce  n’est  pas  tout  ’,  dit  le  vieillard,  quelque  peu  etonne  de  la  facilite  avec 
laquelle  le  jeune  homme  s’etait  aquitte  de  la  tache,  ‘  tu  devras  maintenant 
couper  quelques  feuilles  au  ca'ilcedrat,  qui  se  trouve  au  milieu  de  la  mer.’  La 
chauve-souris,  entendant  ces  mots,  sortit  de  l’outre,  s’envola,  et  revint 
presque  aussitot  avec  les  feuilles  demandees. 

‘  Tu  choisiras  la  femme  qu’il  te  plaira,  ’,  dit  enfin  le  doyen,  ‘  si  tu  peux 
d’un  seul  regard  faire  mourir  ce  taureau.’  Tandis  que  le  jeune  homme  fixait 
d’un  regard  tremblant  le  taureau,  le  serpent  se  glissait  dans  le  ventre  de 
l’animal  dont  il  mangeait  les  entrailles ;  le  taureau  presque  aussitot  s’affaissait. 

Le  jeune  homme  alors  choisit  la  plus  belle  des  jeunes  filles  et  la  ramena 
tout  fier  dans  son  village. 

Lorsque  son  ami  le  vit  arriver,  avec  sa  femme,  il  lui  demanda  oil  il  avait 
trouve  une  si  belle  fille.  ‘  Dans  tel  village,’  repondit  le  mari.  L’autre  prit 
son  outre  et  partit. 

En  route  il  rencontra  un  grand  serpent,  qui  lui  dit,  ‘  Prends-moi,  je 
t’aiderai.  ’  ‘  Non,  tu  me  mordrais  ’,  repondit  le  jeune  homme.  Puis  il 
rencontra  une  fourmi,  qui  lui  dit,  ‘  Prends-moi,  je  t’aiderai.’  ‘  A  quoi  bon?’ 
repondit  le  voyageur,  continuant  son  chemin.  Il  vit,  enfin,  une  chauve-souris. 
‘  Prends-moi,  je  t’aiderai.’  ‘  Comment  peux-tu  m’aider?’  dit  le  jeune  homme, 
poursuivant  sa  route. 

Il  arrive  au  village  ou  il  voit  toutes  les  jeunes  filles  reunies  sur  la  place 
publique.  ‘  Tu  prendras  celle  que  tu  voudras  ’,  dit  le  doyen  du  village, 
‘  quand  tu  auras  separe  les  graines  de  fonio  de  la  terre  a  laquelle  elles  sont 
melangees.’  Mais  le  jeune  homme  echoue.  Le  vieillard  lui  dit  ensuite,  ‘  Au 
milieu  de  la  mer  se  trouve  un  cailcedrat,  il  faut  que  tu  m’en  apportes  quelques 

1  Tout  village  dogon  possede  une  place  publique,  qui  sert  de  lieu  de  reunion  aux 
habitants  du  village.  C’est  sur  la  place  publique  que  se  rendent  d’abord  les  etrangers: 
c’est  la  qu’ils  prennent  contact  avec  les  habitants. 
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feuilles.  ’  Le  pretendant  ne  peut  executer  cet  ordre.  Enfin  le  doyen  lui  dit: 
‘  Si  tu  peux  d’un  regard  faire  mourir  ce  taureau,  la  jeune  fille  que  tu  choisiras 
sera  tienne.’  Le  jeune  homme  lance  un  regard  feroce  au  taureau  qui  ne  bouge 
pas.  Le  gar$on  dut  s’en  retourner  les  mains  vides. 

L’histoire  est  finie,  demain  nous  irons  ramasser  des  cauris  sur  la  place  du 
marche. 


8.  La  Femme  et  son  Mari  Sold  at  {elume) 

Une  femme  avait  vu  son  mari  partir  au  loin  pour  etre  soldat.  Elle  apprit 
sa  mort  et  pleura  longtemps.  Elle  pleurait  toujours  lorsqu’elle  vit  s’ap- 
procher  un  corbeau,  muni  d’une  peau  de  chevre.  Le  corbeau  installa  la 
femme  sur  la  peau  de  chevre  et  tous  deux  s’envolerent.  Ils  voyagerent  long- 
temps  avant  d’arriver  a  une  mare  de  lait;  le  corbeau  demanda  si  la  femme 
avait  jamais  rien  vu  de  semblable.  ‘  Jamais,’  repondit  la  femme. 

Les  voyageurs  continuerent  leur  chemin;  ils  atteignirent  une  mare  de 
sang.  ‘  As-tu  jamais  rien  vu  de  semblable  ?  ’  demanda  le  corbeau.  ‘  Jamais,’ 
repondit  la  femme.  Poursuivant  leur  chemin  ils  virent  encore  un  arbre 
koila,  qui  avait  donne  naissance  a  un  rasoir;  un  karite  qui  avait  accouche  d’un 
couteau;  et  aussi  une  mare  de  biere  de  mil.  ‘  As-tu  jamais  rien  vu  de  sem¬ 
blable  ?’  demandait  chaque  fois  le  corbeau.  ‘  Jamais,’  repondait  la  femme. 

Ils  atteignirent  enfin  une  mare  de  beurre,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  se  dressait 
une  echelle  en  beurre.  Le  corbeau  dit  a  la  femme  de  monter  sur  l’echelle, 
mais  elle  n’osa  pas  le  faire,  et  il  monta  lui-meme  annoncer  aux  morts  la 
presence  de  la  veuve  qui  venait  chercher  son  mari.  Les  morts  sortirent  de 
leur  demeure  et  dirent  a  la  femme,  ‘  Tu  peux  reprendre  ton  mari  ’;  puis  ils 
rentrerent  chez  eux.  La  femme  et  son  mari  s’en  retournerent.  Lorsqu’ils 
atteignirent  leur  village,  tous  les  habitants  accoururent  a  leur  rencontre. 
L’homme  salua  toutes  les  personnes  presentes,  mais  ne  voulut  pas  entrer 
dans  le  village.  II  envoya  sa  femme  lui  chercher  de  l’eau  pour  boire.  La 
femme  obeit;  quand  elle  revint  elle  ne  vit  plus  son  mari:  il  etait  reparti  pour 
le  pays  des  morts. 

La  femme  pleura  longuement.  Le  corbeau,  qui  ne  l’avait  pas  quittee,  la 
ramena  chez  elle.  La  veuve  desirait  garder  l’oiseau  avec  elle,  le  soigner  et  le 
nourrir.  Mais  au  bout  de  trois  jours,  le  corbeau  voulut  s’en  aller  et  reprit  sa 
liberte. 

L’histoire  est  finie,  demain  sur  la  place  du  marche  nous  irons  ramasser 
des  cauris. 

9.  Le  Lievre  et  le  Grenier  {elume) 

Tous  les  animaux  de  la  brousse  se  sont  reunis  et  ont  decide  de  construire 
un  grenier.  Tous  se  sont  reunis  pour  cultiver  la  terre,  et  ils  ont  mis  le  produit 
de  la  recolte  dans  le  grenier.  Apres  quoi  tous  les  animaux  sont  partis  dans  la 
brousse,  confiant  la  clef  du  grenier  au  lievre.  Le  lievre  mangea  tout  le  mil 
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entasse  dans  le  grenier,  a  l’exception  de  deux  epis  qu’il  laissa  sur  place ;  puis, 

voulant  ecarter le  soupgon  il  mit  la  des  excrements  de  l’hyene. 

Lorsque  les  animaux  revinrent,  ils  trouverent  leur  grenier  vide.  Furieux  ils 
accuserent  le  lievre,  mais  celui-ci  montra  des  sandales  de  fer  percees  et  leur 
dit:  ‘  Voyez,  j’ai  tant  marche  que  j’ai  use  une  paire  de  sandales  de  fer,  com¬ 
ment  aurais-je  eu  le  temps  de  manger  le  mil  ?  L’hyene  est  seule  coupable.’ 
Les  animaux,  perplexes,  prirent  les  deux  epis  de  mil  restes  dans  le  grenier  et 
preparerent  une  bouillie  de  mil  tres  chaude;  les  deux  accuses  en  boiraient: 
celui  qui  aurait  la  gorge  brulee  serait  le  coupable. 

Le  lievre  prit  un  peu  de  bouillie  et  commence  de  longs  discours :  ‘  Voyez  ’, 
disait-il  entre  chaque  gorgee,  ‘  je  bois  tres  chaud,  et  il  ne  m’arrive  rien  du 
tout.’  Il  parla  tant  que  la  bouillie  se  refroidit,  et  qu’il  put  en  boire  sans  aucun 
mal.  Mais  l’hyene,  sure  de  son  innocence,  se  precipita  sur  la  bouillie  et  se 
brula  la  gorge  a  tel  point  qu’elle  en  mourut. 

L’histoire  est  terminee,  demain  nous  irons  ramasser  des  cauris  sur  la  place 
du  marche. 

Tige 

10.  Le  tige  du  chef  (se  dit  quand  on  voit  un  chef). 

Bonjour,  chef,  son  travail  c’est  la  parole; 

son  pied  se  promene  [tout  le  temps],  il  garde  tout  le  monde. 

11.  Le  tige  du  mange-mil  (se  dit  quand  on  entend  les  cris  du  mange-mil). 

Le  mange-mil  est  petit,  mais  vieux,1 

il  ne  cultive  pas,  il  ne  seme  pas,  mais  goute  toujours  le  premier; 

son  oeuf  est  gris,  son  corps  marron,  sa  tete  parait  tressee;2 

il  est  tout  petit  mais  il  dit  etre  le  plus  vieux  des  oiseaux  et  l’epervier  le 
suit  en  age. 

Il  dit  qu’on  ne  craint  jamais  un  homme  petit: 

Voila,  je  suis  petit,  mais  les  aigles,  quand  ils  m’attrapent,  ne  me  lachent 
plus. 

Son  grand  age  ne  lui  sert  de  rien;3 

et  [c’est  pourquoi]  partout  ou  il  se  trouve,  il  pleure.4 

12.  Le  tige  du  charbon  (se  dit  quand  on  passe  pres  d’une  forge  oil  travaille 
un  forger  on). 

Le  charbon  [est]  noir  [et]  mauvais. 

[C’est]  la  nourriture  des  forgerons, 

1  Le  mange-mil  est  considere  comme  le  plus  vieux  des  oiseaux. 

2  Le  plumage  de  la  tete  du  mange-mil  est  dispose  de  telle  fa$on  qu’il  parait 
tresse  comme  les  cheveux  chez  certains  Dogon. 

3  Chez  les  Dogon,  le  doyen  de  la  tribu  est  en  meme  temps  son  chef. 

4  Le  cri  du  mange-mil  est  compare  a  des  pleurs.  En  dogon:  ‘  pleurer  ’  et  ‘  crier  ’ 
(en  parlant  des  oiseaux)  se  traduit  de  meme. 
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s’ils  n’en  ont  pas,  ils  n’ont  pas  de  nourriture; 
s’ils  en  ont,  ils  ont  de  la  nourriture; 
leur  nourriture  vient  du  charbon. 

S’il  n’y  a  pas  de  charbon,  ils  restent  sans  travail. 

13.  Le  tige  du  chemin  (se  dit  a  un  carrefour  lorsqu’on  demande  son 
chemin  a  des  passants). 

Le  chemin  [est]  tordu, 

celui  qui  [le]  connait  s’en  va  [tout  droit], 

celui  qui  ne  [le]  connait  pas  se  trompe. 

14.  Le  tige  de  l’eau  (se  dit  lorsqu’on  passe  pres  d’un  torrent). 

L’eau  coule  toute  la  journee; 
nul,  sauf  elle,  ne  connait  son  terme. 

Elle  te  ramasse,  elle  t’emporte. 

Demain,  quand  il  fera  jour, 

les  fourmis  passeront  la  [ou  il  y  avait  un  torrent], 

Ce  qui  est  emporte  [par  l’eau]  est  emporte  [pour  toujours]. 

Deborah  Lifchitz. 


[  25°  ] 


THE  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NANDI¬ 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES  OF  KENYA 

E.  E.  EVANS-PRITCHARD 


HIS  paper  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  briefly  the  literature  on  the 


JL  Nandi-speaking  peoples  of  Kenya  with  the  object  of  noting  struc¬ 
tural  similarities  and  differences  between  them.  In  particular  the 
inquiry  is  directed  to  discovering  whether  their  political  structures 
conform  to  the  same  general  type.1 

The  Nandi-speaking  group  of  peoples  in  Kenya  are  the  Nandi, 
Keyu  (Elgeyu),  Tuken  (Kamasya),  Kipsigis  (Lumbwa),  Terik  (Nya- 
ngori),  Kony  (Elgonyi),  Pok  (Lako),  Suk  (Pokwut),  Endo,  Marakwet 
and  the  small  Okiek  (Dorobo)  hunting  communities.2  These  peoples 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Okiek,  are  much  alike  physically  and  culturally.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  nomadic  pastoral  Suk  of  the  plains  and  the  hunting  communities, 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  environment  and  economic  life  and  a  like 
interest  in  cattle.  It  is  worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  they  can  be 
said  to  have  the  same  kind  of  social  structure.  Dr.  Peristiany’s  recent 
book  on  the  Kipsigis3  gives  us  for  the  first  time  a  scientific  account  of 
one  member  of  the  Nandi-speaking  group  and  thereby  a  standard  by 
which  the  others  can  be  compared.  The  literature  on  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  is  sketchy  and  mediocre.4  It  is  sufficient  for  analysis 
only  for  the  Nandi,  the  Suk,  and  the  Keyu. 

1  Prof.  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  Mr.  J.  H.  Driberg,  Mrs.  Marion  Carr,  and 
Dr.  J.  G.  Peristiany  have  kindly  read  the  typescript  draft. 

2  The  sketch-map  is  based  on  one  which  Mr.  G.  W.  B.  Huntingford  kindly 
prepared  for  me. 

3  J.  G.  Peristiany,  The  Social  Institutions  of  the  Kipsigis,  1939. 

4  The  chief  writings  on  the  Nandi  are:  A.  C.  Hollis,  The  Nandi,  their  Language  and 
Folk-lore,  1909;  Charles  Hemsted,  ‘The  Tribal  Organization  of  the  Nandi’, 
J.E.A.U.N.H.S.,  1923;  G.  W.  B.  Huntingford,  ‘  The  Nandi  Pororiet  J.R.A.I., 
1935,  and  ‘  Miscellaneous  Records  relating  to  the  Nandi  and  Kony  Tribes  ibid., 
1927.  For  the  Keyu  we  have  J.  A.  Massam’s  book,  The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Kenya,  1927; 
and  for  the  Suk  M.  W.  H.  Beech’s  book,  The  Suk,  their  Language  and  Folklore,  1911 ; 
and  two  articles,  ‘  Notes  on  the  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Baringo  District,  East  Africa 
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I  write  in  the  past  tense  when  recording  the  statements  of  authorities. 
The  political  organizations  of  the  peoples  of  Kenya  have  undergone 
changes  since  they  wrote,  and,  often  enough,  they  wrote  about  in¬ 
stitutions  which  had  already,  at  any  rate  in  some  respects,  ceased  to 
function  at  the  time  of  their  investigations. 

Among  the  Kipsigis,  Nandi,  Suk,  and  Keyu  the  mode  of  distribu¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  general  type.  There  were  no 
villages,  in  the  sense  of  distinct  clusters  of  homesteads,  but  the  people 
lived  in  isolated  homesteads  strung  out  along  the  sides  of  slopes. 
The  territorial  organization  was  probably  much  the  same  among  all 
four  peoples. 

The  country  of  each  was  divided  into  a  number  of  territorial  seg¬ 
ments,  which  we  may  call  provinces,  and  these  segments  were  not 
only  geographical  divisions  of  the  country  but  also  political  units. 
Among  the  Kipsigis  there  were  four  such  provinces  {emet,  pi.  emotin- 
mk),  each  of  which  had  its  own  judicial  and  military  organizations 
and  performed  its  harvest  ceremonies  and  its  ceremonies  for  changing 
the  status  of  age-sets  independently  of  the  other  provinces.  Among 
the  Nandi  there  were  some  fifteen  such  provinces  (pororiet ,  pi.  pororo- 
siek).  Each  province  conducted  raids  independendy  of  the  others  and 
there  was  probably  some  judicial  organization  of  the  parts  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  though  our  authorities  do  not  make  clear  what  this  was.  Each 
province  had  its  own  harvest  festivals  and,  according  to  Huntingford, 
held  its  initiation  ceremonies  separately.  The  Suk  were  also  divided 
into  a  number  of  territorial  sections.  It  is  very  likely  that  these 
provinces  did  not  have  the  same  political  distinctness  and  cohesion  as 
those  of  the  Kipsigis  and  Nandi,  but  they  probably  had  more  political 
significance  than  Beech  and  Barton  suggest.  Dundas  remarks  that 
each  division  had  exclusive  hunting  rights  within  its  own  territory 
and  arranged  its  initiation  rights  independently  of  the  others.  Beech 
lists  eight  such  sections.  Barton  also  lists  eight,  but  they  are  not 
entirely  the  same  as  those  Beech  gives.  Dundas  gives  eleven,  but  his 
account  is  difficult  to  follow  at  this  point.  As  far  as  one  can  judge 
they  were  much  the  same  kind  of  territorial  divisions  as  the  Nandi 

Protectorate  J.R.A.I.,  1910,  by  the  Hon.  K.  R.  Dundas,  and  ‘  Notes  on  the  Suk 
tribe  of  Kenya  Colony  ibid.,  1921,  by  Juxon  Barton.  The  few  references  to  other 
members  of  the  group  are  not  worth  citing. 
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and  Kipsigis  provinces.  Massam  gives  sixteen  small  political  sections 
of  the  same  kind  for  the  Keyu.  They  were  sometimes  at  war  with  one 
another.  The  various  divisions  of  each  section  conducted  their 
initiation  rites  and  ceremonies  for  changing  the  status  of  age-sets 
separately. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  accounts  of  the  Nandi,  Keyu,  and  Suk  is 
their  treatment  of  the  territorial  organization  of  these  peoples.  After 
describing  that  they  were  divided  into  sections,  what  we  have  called 
provinces,  they  tell  us  that  these  sections  were  further  divided  into 
sub-sections,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  the  nature  of  these  sub-sections 
nor  their  place  in  the  whole  territorial  system.  We  are  left  to  guess 
what  was  the  organization  of  a  province  and  how  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  its  parts  were  regulated.  Peristiany’s  book  on  the  Kipsigis 
enables  us  to  make  a  guess. 

Peristiany  explains  how  a  few  adjacent  homesteads  formed  a  distinct 
social  unit,  the  temet ,  or  hamlet,  in  which  an  elder  held  a  judicial  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  rather  indefinite  sort.  Several  hamlets  formed  a  kokwet ,  or 
straggling  village.  These  villages  were  not  spatially,  but  were  socially, 
very  distinct  units.  Each  had  a  headman  who  acted  as  a  kiruogindety 
judge,  an  economic  leader  who  regulated  the  system  of  mutual  assis¬ 
tance  in  agricultural  labour  in  the  village,  and  a  war  leader  who  was 
in  control  of  its  defensive  organization.  The  village  was  the  basic 
unit  of  the  territorial  system.  Several  villages  formed  what  Peristiany 
calls  a  ‘  group  ’ — what  we  may  call  a  shire — which  had  a  judicial 
organization  under  a  kiruogindet  neo ,  the  great  judge  of  the  shire,  a 
defensive  military  organization  under  a  war  leader,  and  a  ceremonial 
organization  under  a  master  of  ceremonies.  The  shires  were  grouped 
into  provinces,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  province  was 
the  largest  organized  group  in  Kipsigisland,  but  the  rule  of  law  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  provinces  and  they  sometimes  combined  for  defence. 
Hence  the  whole  Kipsigis  people  had  an  unorganized  political  system. 
In  some  respects  they  may  be  said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  larger 
unorganized  political  system  which  included  neighbouring  Nandi 
provinces.  This  is  a  question  we  need  not  enter  into  further  here. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Nandi  had  a  similar  organization,  but 
the  literature  on  them  is  so  poor  that  we  cannot  say  definitely  that  this 
was  so.  Hemsted  and  Huntingford  speak  of  parishes  called  koret 
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(pi.  korotinuek )  and  Hemsted  says  that  each  koret  had  its  kokrvet ,  a  tree 
which  was  the  meeting-place  of  its  members,  and  that  to  every  kokwet 
was  attached  a  boyot ,  presiding  elder.  He  suggests  that  this  group  had 
considerable  social  cohesion.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  the 
Kipsigis  organization  of  the  kokwet  and  that  the  boyot  of  the  Nandi 
was  a  similar  figure  to  the  Kipsigis  poyot  ab  kokwet ,  village  headman. 
Hollis  speaks  of  a  siritiet  (pi.  siritaiik)  which  he  says  was  a  sub¬ 
division  (parish)  of  a  province  containing  from  30  to  50  warriors 
under  an  olaitoriot  who  was  responsible  to  the  kiruogindet  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  According  to  him  it  was  an  administrative  unit  of  a  province. 
Hemsted  says  that  a  siritiet  was  a  district  company  and  Huntingford 
says  it  was  a  small  group  of  warriors.  Possibly  the  word  was  used  to 
describe  the  military  organization  of  a  local  group  forming  part  of  a 
province.  Although  the  Nandi  provinces,  like  the  Kipsigis  provinces, 
were  the  largest  organized  political  groups  of  Nandiland,  the  rule 
of  law  was,  as  among  the  Kipsigis,  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
country. 

For  the  Suk  and  Keyu  we  are  simply  told  that  the  provinces  had 
subdivisions,  but  we  are  not  informed  what  political  significance 
they  had.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  probably  had  a  territorial 
organization  like  that  of  the  Kipsigis. 

Peristiany  may  have  tended  to  over-formalize  the  territorial  system 
of  the  Kipsigis  and  to  make  its  segments  too  distinct,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  such  groups  existed  not  only  among  the 
Kipsigis  but  among  other  members  of  the  Nandi-speaking  group  of 
tribes,  and  that  the  methods  of  inquiry  employed  by  untrained  ob¬ 
servers  did  not  permit  them  to  perceive  a  like  territorial  organization, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  groups  were  not  spatially  very 
distinct. 

Since  we  now  know  that  the  judicial  organization  of  the  Kipsigis 
was  based  on  its  territorial  organization  it  is  not  surprising  that  if  this 
was  the  case  among  the  other  peoples  it  has  not  been  elucidated, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  their  territorial  organizations  have  not  been 
made  clear.  Here  again  Peristiany  may  have  presented  too  formal  a 
picture  of  the  hierarchy  of  judicial  authorities  in  Kipsigisland,  but  he 
has  shown  that  a  judicial  organization  based  on  territorial  structure 
existed,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  our  authorities  for  the 
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other  peoples  that  some  such  organization  must  have  existed  there 
also,  though  they  have  not  perceived  it.  . 

Peristiany  describes  how,  if  a  case  could  not  be  settled  in  a  hamlet, 
it  came  before  the  village  judge  supported  by  elders  of  its  constituent 
hamlets.  If  it  could  not  be  settled  by  the  village  authority  it  came 
before  the  judge  of  the  shire  assisted  by  deputies  from  its  constituent 
villages.  If  there  was  a  case  between  persons  of  different  shires  it 
came  before  a  court  consisting  of  both  the  shire  judges  and  their 
assistants. 

We  have  no  clear  account  of  the  Nandi  judicial  system.  Hollis 
suggests  that  there  was  none,  and  that  cases  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  parties  concerned.  However,  he  says  that  the 
real  rulers  of  the  provinces  were  the  kiruogik  (sing,  kiruogindet),  a  term 
he  translates  ‘  advisers  ’  though  they  were  said  to  have  had  some 
responsibility  to  the  orkoiyot ,  prophet,  through  his  representatives, 
for  the  order  and  military  organization  of  their  districts.  He  says  that 
each  parish  was  under  an  olaitoriot  who  was  responsible  to  his  kiruo¬ 
gindet.  He  thus  describes  some  kind  of  administrative  organization, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  confusion  in  his  account  between  the 
judicial  and  military  systems,  both  of  which  were  based  on  local 
divisions  among  the  Kipsigis.  Hemsted  speaks  of  a  council  of  the 
captains  of  all  the  age-sets,  called  kiruogik ,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
kiruogindet  ap  boriet.  Huntingford  says  that  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  council  of  elders  in  each  province. 

Whilst  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assume  that  the  Nandi  had  an 
exactly  similar  organization  to  that  which  Peristiany  has  described 
among  the  Kipsigis,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  these  kiruogik  of  the 
Nandi  were  in  many  ways  equivalent  to  the  Kipsigis  kiruogik  and  that 
if  Peristiany  has  correctly  described  the  judicial  system  of  the  Kipsigis 
a  similar  system,  based  on  local  segments,  existed  among  the  Nandi. 

Beech  and  Barton  say  that  the  Suk  had  no  ‘  chiefs  ’  but  that  each 
‘  village  ’,  by  which  homestead  or  hamlet  is  evidently  meant,  had  an 
old  man  at  its  head.  A  number  of  ‘  villages  ’  collected  around  one  of 
these  old  men,  known  as  ki-ruwok-in  (pi.  ki-ruwok-u),  or  adviser,  who 
was  assisted  by  elders.  Beech  says  that  he  had  little  authority  and  that 
his  position  was  not  hereditary.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case, 
but  we  can  see  in  his  description  the  outlines  of  an  organization  that 
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must  have  been  in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  Kipsigis.  Massam 
remarks  that  the  Keyu  had  no  chiefs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Here  also  we  find  the  ki-ruwek-in  or  adviser,  chosen,  as  among  the 
Suk,  for  his  ability  and  wealth.  These  advisers  presided  over  the 
ka-kiruok  or  local  councils,  meetings  of  elders  beneath  a  tree.  These 
are  clearly  the  kapkiruok ,  the  Kipsigis  council  of  elders  of  a  village. 

In  all  these  tribes  there  was  a  person  who  held  a  prominent  ritual 
position  and  who  may  be  described  as  a  prophet.  He  performed 
certain  magical  rites  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people.  His  special  task 
was  to  foretell  the  fortune  of  raids  and  to  perform  magic  to  ensure 
their  success.  He  had  no  secular  role.  We  may  say  that  he  symbolized 
the  feelings  of  unity  of  all  the  provinces,  into  which  a  people  were 
divided  politically,  in  relation  to  neighbouring  and  hostile  com¬ 
munities  and  that  his  indeterminate  position  and  lack  of  secular 
functions  mirrored  the  lack  of  organization  and  corporate  action 
between  the  different  provinces.  The  Kipsigis  laibon  was  a  person  of 
this  kind.  His  main  function  was  to  foretell  the  outcome  of  projected 
raids.  He  corresponded  to  the  hereditary  Nandi  orkoiyot  (pi.  orkoiik ) 
who  divined  and  made  magic  for  success  on  raids.  He  had  also 
certain  ritual  functions  in  connexion  with  planting,  rain,  and  the 
fertility  of  women  and  cattle.  All  authorities  agree  that  he  had  little 
secular  authority.  Beech  says  that  the  Suk  had  no  one  enjoying  a 
similar  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  but  Barton  mentions 
a  person  called  wuregoion ,  who  divined  about  raids,  made  magic  for 
their  success,  and  was  ‘  master  of  cattle  ceremonies  ’.  His  functions 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  ritual.  Massam  says  that  the  Keyu  had 
no  person  of  the  kind  who  was  held  in  such  esteem  as  the  Nandi 
orkoiyot ,  but  adds,  nevertheless,  that  they  consulted  a  prophet  called 
moiyet ,  before  going  on  a  raid. 

The  relative  positions  of  these  sacred  personages  in  the  life  of  the 
different  peoples  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the  cohesion  between 
the  political  units  into  which  they  were  divided.  He  had  a  higher 
status  among  the  Nandi  and  Kipsigis  than  among  the  Suk  and  Keyu 
and  there  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence,  a  greater  degree  of 
cohesion  among  the  provinces  of  the  former  two  peoples  than  among 
the  latter  two.  His  status  was  probably  highest  among  the  Nandi. 

All  these  people  are  on  much  the  same  level  of  legal  development. 
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Peristiany  points  out  that  among  the  Kipsigis  almost  all  cases  were 
civil  and  that  self-help  backed  by  public  opinion  was  the  chief  sanc¬ 
tion  of  rights.  Setdement  of  disputes  was  through  courts  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  which  performed  ritual  to  sacralize  the  settlement  reached.  The 
judges  were  only  advisers  who  formally  declared  decisions  reached  by 
general  agreement  between  all  the  parties  concerned.  There  was, 
however,  machinery  for  penalizing  an  habitual  wrongdoer  or  a  person 
who  was  a  danger  to  the  whole  community.  Such  a  man  could  be 
publicly  outlawed  by  the  community  and  put  to  death,  or  the  com¬ 
munity  could  impose  on  him  their  collective  curse  which  it  was 
believed  could  cause  his  death. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  among  the  Nandi.  There  was  no 
redress  for  adultery  other  than  by  fighting.  Feuds  are  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned. 
Incest  and  theft  were  punished  by  community  action.  The  chief 
difference  between  our  accounts  of  the  two  peoples  is  that  whereas 
Peristiany  has  described  a  system  of  courts  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  our  authorities  for  the  Nandi  do  not  mention  any  judicial 
institutions.1 

Self-help  backed  by  public  opinion  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
sanction  for  the  settlement  of  torts  among  the  Suk,  although  we  have 
no  clear  account  of  the  procedure  adopted.  Beech  says  that  judge¬ 
ment  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  elders  and  warriors.  Crimes  were  punished  by  collective  action. 
Among  the  pastoral  Suk,  according  to  Beech,  the  relatives  of  a  witch 
were  compelled  by  the  community  to  put  him  to  death,  ‘  unless  ’,  one 
of  his  informants  added,  ‘  they  refuse,  in  which  case  nothing  is  done  ’ ! 
This  same  authority  says  that  among  the  agricultural  Suk  only  an 
habitual  witch  is  put  to  death.  He  says  that  in  the  same  part  of  Suk 
country  the  community  compel  the  brother  of  an  habitual  thief  to 
kill  him.  Beech’s  account  suggests  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  judgements  of  any  kind.  Beech,  Dundas  and  Barton 
describe  no  procedure  that  can  properly  be  called  the  operation  of 
judicial  institutions. 

1  Hemsted  speaks  of  a  council  to  settle  disputes  about  inheritance,  but  no  other 
writers  about  the  Nandi  mention  it  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  on  this  matter. 
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Although  in  Massam’s  account  of  the  Keyu  we  frequently  read 
about  elders  and  councils  judging  issues  between  persons  it  is  clear 
that  such  judgements  were  little  more  than  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion  about  custom.  He  expressly  states  that  all  their  law  was  more 
or  less  civil.  Nevertheless  there  was  community  action  to  punish 
habitual  wrong-doers.  An  habitual  thief  was  compelled,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  kinsmen,  to  hang  himself.  A  witch  was  penalized  by 
common  action  and  an  habitual  witch  was,  again  with  the  consent  of 
his  kinsmen,  compelled  to  hang  himself.  Massam  also  says  that  if  a 
man  had  relations  with  a  married  woman,  the  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  seized  his  stock  or  pulled  down  his  hut.  The  collective  curse 
of  the  elders  of  the  community  could  be  imposed  on  a  person  who 
acted  in  an  anti-social  manner. 

The  Nandi,  the  Kipsigis,  the  Keyu,  and  the  Suk  had  the  same  kind 
of  age-set  system  and  it  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  their  social 
structures.  There  were  a  number  of  sets  which  passed  successively 
through  the  grades  of  boyhood,  warriorhood,  and  elderhood.  The 
Nandi  sets  ( ipinda ,  pi.  ipinuagik)  were  seven  in  number;  likewise  the 
Kipsigis  sets  ( ipinda ,  pi.  ipinwek).  The  Keyu  and  the  Suk  {pen)  had 
eight  sets.1  Hollis  says  that  the  interval  between  the  initiation  of  one 
set  and  the  next  among  the  Nandi  was  f  \  years ;  Hemsted  says  it  was 
12  years;  and  Huntingford  says  it  was  15  years.  Beech  says  that  the 
interval  among  the  Suk  was  roughly  1 5  years,  while  Barton  says  that 
there  was  no  fixed  interval.  Peristiany  says  that  among  the  Kipsigis 
there  was  an  interval  of  from  15  to  20  years — the. period  was  not 
fixed — and  that  as  a  rule  the  sons  of  one  set  were  initiated  into  the 
next  set  but  one  (this  was  probably  always  the  case  with  eldest  sons), 
sometimes  into  the  next  set  but  two,  but  never  into  the  next  set. 
Massam  likewise  says  that  among  the  Keyu  there  was  always  an  inter¬ 
vening  set  between  that  of  a  man  and  that  of  his  son.  This  was 
probably  the  rule  with  reference  to  the  eldest  son  among  the  other 
peoples  of  this  group.  Among  all  four  peoples  the  sets  revolved  in  a 
cycle.  Each  set  was  stratified  into  a  number  of  divisions  or  sub-sets. 
Among  the  Nandi,  Kipsigis,  and  Suk  there  were  three  divisions. 
Among  the  Keyu  there  appear  to  have  been  two  divisions  only. 

1  Barton  says  that  there  were  twelve  sets  among  the  Suk,  though  he  only  records 
ten.  He  says  that  they  were  totemic. 


s 
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When  a  new  set  was  initiated  by  circumcision  there  was  an  important 
ceremony  among  the  Nandi,  Kipsigis,  and  Keyu,  by  which  it  passed 
into  the  warrior  grade,  while  the  set  in  that  grade  passed  into  the 
grade  of  elders.  Beech  and  Barton  say  that  the  Suk  had  no  such 
ceremony. 

Among  all  four  peoples  the  military  organization  of  the  provinces 
was  based  on  the  segmentary  age-set  system,  and  corporate  action  of 
the  sets  was  confined  to  the  local  divisions  of  each  people.  The  defen¬ 
sive  organization  of  the  Kipsigis  was  probably  the  total  man-power 
of  a  locality  arranged  in  local  units,  but  the  offensive  organization,  the 
raiding  organization,  was  the  man-power  of  a  province — in  recent 
times  of  the  whole  province,  in  earlier  times  of  two  regiments  in  a 
province — of  the  age-set  in  the  grade  of  warriors,  supported  by  the 
most  junior  set  in  the  grade  of  elders.  The  organization  of  the  Kip¬ 
sigis  offensive  army  of  a  province  was  based  on  a  combination  of  the 
age-set  and  regimental  systems.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Nandi 
had  a  defensive  organization  different  from  their  offensive  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  offensive  organization  was  the  man-power  of  a  province  of 
the  age-set  in  the  grade  of  warriors.  As  will  be  explained  later,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  organization  of  the  Nandi  offensive  army  was 
based  on  a  combination  of  the  age-set  system  with  a  regimental  system 
or  on  a  combination  of  the  age-set  system  with  the  territorial  system 
or  on  a  combination  of  all  three  systems.  The  offensive  organizations 
of  the  Suk  and  Keyu  are  still  less  known,  but  we  can  be  certain  that 
they  were  largely  based  on  the  age-set  system. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  literature,  the  Nandi,  the  Kipsigis, 
the  Suk,  and  the  Keyu  had  the  same  kind  of  totemic  clan  system. 
The  Nandi  clans  (oret,  pi.  ortinuek ),  and  the  Kipsigis  clans  (oret,  pi. 
ortinmk )  were  generally  not  exogamous  groups.  A  statement  by 
Massam  leads  one  to  suppose  that  this  was  sometimes  the  case  among 
the  Keyu  also. 

Barton  and  Dundas  state  that  the  Suk  clans  (or,  pi.  orten ),  were 
exogamous,  but  their  accounts  are  very  confused  and  show  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  groups  about  which 
they  wrote.  The  Nandi,  Kipsigis  and  Suk  clans  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  often  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  ‘  families  ’ 
or  *  sub-clans’.  Among  the  Kipsigis,  if  these  branches  did  not  further 
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divide  they  were  exogamous  groups.  If  they  further  divided  then 
these  smaller  divisions  were  the  exogamous  groups  and  the  larger 
branches  were  not.  The  same  rule  appears  to  have  held  for  the 
Nandi.  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  position  in  this 
respect  among  the  Suk  and  Keyu,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  as  for  the  other  two  peoples.  Barton  gives  a  number  of  clan 
subdivisions  for  the  Suk.  Massam  does  not  record  similar  segmenta¬ 
tion  among  the  Keyu  but  there  is  evidence  in  his  account  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  existed. 

Peristiany  has  recorded  that  the  Kipsigis  clans  were  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  as  were  also  the  branches  of  clans.  Huntingford  has  shown 
that  the  Nandi  clans,  and  Massam  that  the  Keyu  clans,  were  dis¬ 
persed.  Barton  and  Dundas  say  the  same  of  the  Suk  clans.  In  none 
of  these  four  peoples  does  there  seem  to  have  been  an  association 
between  clans  or  clan  segments  and  territorial  divisions. 

Neither  the  Kipsigis  clan  nor  the  Kipsigis  sub-clan  was  a  lineage : 
a  group  of  people  who  can  trace  their  kinship  to  one  another  genea¬ 
logically.  This  was  almost  certainly  the  case  also  among  the  Nandi 
and  probably  among  the  Suk  and  Keyu.  Among  the  Nandi  and  the 
Kipsigis  it  was  a  branch  of  the  clan,  and  not  the  clan  itself,  which  had 
corporate  functions.  The  branch,  among  the  Kipsigis  the  kot-ap-chiy 
had  the  duty  of  avenging  the  homicide  of  one  of  its  members  and  the 
obligation  to  assist  its  members  in  paying  compensation  for  homicides 
and  other  torts.  Hollis  speaks  of  the  clan  as  having  had  these  functions 
among  the  Nandi,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  refers  to  a  branch  of  a  clan, 
what  he  calls  a  ‘  family  ’.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  literature 
whether  clan  segments  among  the  Suk  and  Keyu  had  similar  functions. 
Among  the  Kipsigis  and  Nandi  a  man  who  killed  a  fellow  clansman 
was  ritually  unclean,  but  no  compensation  could  be  paid  or  vengeance 
exacted  for  his  act.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  also  the  rule 
among  the  Suk  and  Keyu. 

Among  none  of  these  peoples  did  the  clans  have  political  functions. 
The  territorial  organization,  the  regimental  organization,  and  the  age- 
set  organization  operated  independently  of  clan  structure.  In  political 
relations,  only  the  smallest  segment  of  a  clan  had  any  importance — in 
the  prosecution  and  settlement  of  feuds — and  its  functions  were  always 
subordinate  to  the  local  organization.  Leadership  was  nowhere  based 
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on  the  clan  system  but  always  on  the  territorial,  regimental  and  age- 
set  systems. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  literature  the  Nandi,  Keyu,  and 
Suk,  and  probably  also  the  other  members  of  the  Nandi-speaking 
group  of  peoples  in  Kenya,  had  social  organi2ations  like  that  of  the 
Kipsigis  in  their  more  general  features.  According  to  our  authorities, 
however,  the  Kipsigis  were  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of 
the  group  by  the  role  of  their  regimental  organization  in  the  social 
structure.  Barton  expressly  stated  that  ‘  the  Kipsigis  do  not  live  in 
geographical  districts  or  divisions  on  a  warlike  basis  as  do  the  Nandi  V 

Peristiany  has  shown  that  among  the  Kipsigis  there  were  two  types 
of  military  organization.  Their  defensive  organization  was  based  on 
their  territorial  system.  Each  village  had  its  band  of  warriors  under 
its  own  war  leader  and  these  village  war-leaders  were  under  a  shire 
war-leader  who  commanded  all  the  village  bands.  The  offensive 
organization  for  raiding  was  different.  It  was  on  both  a  wider  basis 
and  a  different  principle.  There  were  four  regiments  (puriet ,  pi.  purio- 
siek),  the  members  of  which  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
a  man  being  born  into  his  father’s  regiment.  These  regiments  did  not 
act  corporately,  but  only  those  members  who  lived  in  the  same  pro¬ 
vince  acted  together  in  war.  These  provincial  secdons  of  regiments 
acted  together  in  pairs,  each  pair  carrying  out  raids  independendy  of 
the  other  pair.  This  led  to  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Kisii, 
after  which  a  new  system  was  adopted.  The  raiding  forces  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  were  then  divided  into  four  companies,  and  in  each  company 
were  placed  an  equal  number  of  warriors  from  all  four  regiments. 
The  older  organization  into  exclusive  regimental  companies  was  main¬ 
tained  only  for  ceremonial  purposes.  This  new  organization  appears 
to  indicate  a  tendency  towards  the  breakdown  of  the  regimental 
system  as  a  military  organizadon  and  a  substitution  of  a  military 
organization  more  consistent  with  territorial  changes.  Nevertheless 
the  leaders  of  this  offensive  military  organization  were  selected  through 
the  regimental  system  and  not,  as  the  leaders  of  the  defensive  organiza¬ 
tion,  through  the  territorial  system.  The  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  war  companies  from  the  old  to  the  new  raiding  organization 

1  Juxon  Barton,  ‘  Notes  on  the  Kipsigis  or  Lumbwa  tribe  of  Kenya  Colony 
J.R.A.I.,  1923,  p.  46. 
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meant  that  the  fighting  men  of  a  province  now  acted  as  part  of  a 
single  military  organization,  but  the  principle  of  membership  and 
leadership  was  still  that  of  the  regimental  system  and  not  that  of  the 
territorial  system.  The  active  part  of  these  provincial  raiding-parties 
were  the  members  of  the  age-set  in  the  grade  of  warriors. 

Although  the  Kipsigis  regiments  were  organized  as  military  and 
ceremonial  units  within  a  province  only,  as  parts  of  a  social  system 
they  constituted  groups  which  cut  across  provincial  boundaries  and 
established  ties  between  persons  who  were  divided  by  territorial  seg¬ 
mentation.  A  man  of  a puriet  who  left  his  province  and  went  to  reside 
in  a  different  province  still  remained  a  member  of  that  puriet ,  for  he 
was  born  into  it  and  remained  in  it  till  death,  and  his  sons  were 
members  of  it.  Among  the  Nandi,  on  the  contrary,  the  regimental 
organization  was  identified  with  the  territorial  organization  and  the 
members  of  a  regiment  corresponded  to  the  males  of  a  province.  The 
pororiet  was  both  a  province  and  the  men  of  a  province.  According  to 
Huntingford  a  man  who  left  one  pororiet  area  and  went  to  dwell  in 
another  became  after  three  years’  residence  a  member  of  this  second 
pororiet.  Consequently  the  military  organization  of  the  Nandi  appears 
not  to  have  been  structurally  distinct  from  their  territorial  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  least,  this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  the  somewhat 
conflicting  records  of  our  authorities. 

According  to  Hollis  and  Huntingford  Nandiland  was  divided  into  six1 
geographical  areas  (i met ,  pi.  emotinuek')  which  were  entirely  without 
political  significance.  The  Kipsigis  emet,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  terri¬ 
torial  unit  with  political  functions — a  province.  The  Nandi  political 
unit  corresponding  to  the  Kipsigis  province  was  the  pororiet.  This 
statement  would  not  have  led  to  confusion  were  it  not  that  our 
authorities  also  describe,  without  further  explanation,  the  pororiet  is  a 
regiment.  Hollis  himself  gives  the  word  in  his  vocabulary  as  a  ‘  com¬ 
pany  of  warriors  ’,  while  Huntingford  contrasts  the  regimental  system 
with  the  territorial  system.  He  says  that  the  pororiet  is  a  military 
division  which  has  a  certain  territorial  significance. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  accounts  of  Hollis,  Hemsted,  and 

1  As  they  seem  to  have  included  in  their  lists  of  these  areas  two  of  the  Kipsigis 
provinces  the  Nandi  would  appear  to  have  been  divided,  like  the  Kipsigis,  into 
four  main  geographical  divisions. 
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Huntingford  that  the  Nandi  pororosiek  were  territorial  groups  with 
political  functions.  While  the  Kipsigis  puriosiek  had  not  become 
associated  with  particular  local  divisions,  but  were  found  in  them  all, 
the  Nandi  pororosiek  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,1  exclusive 
territorial  units.  What  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  literature  is  the 
nature  of  the  military  organization.  One  cannot  say  definitely  whether 
the  territorial  organization  and  the  regimental  organization  were  one 
and  the  same  or  whether  there  was  a  regimental  organization  different 
from  the  territorial  organization,  though  spatially  coextensive  with  it. 
Thus,  whereas  Hollis  describes  the  siritiet  as  a  parish,  a  territorial 
division  of  a  province  {pororiet ),  Huntingford  expressly  disputes  this 
and  says  that  it  was  a  section  of  a  regiment.  Hemsted  says  that  it  was 
a  district  company  which  formed  part  of  a  regiment.  He  thus  identifies 
the  regimental  organization  with  the  territorial  organization  as  far  as 
military  activities  were  concerned. 

Hemsted  is  the  only  authority  who  gives  any  details  about  the  army 
organization.  He  says  that  each  division  had  its  governing  council, 
kirwaget-ap-boriet ,  which  he  translates  ‘  Council  of  the  clan  ’.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  he  refers  to  a  province  ( pororiet )  or  a  division  of  a 
province.  This  council  was  primarily  a  war  council  and  was  composed 
of  the  captains  of  the  warrior  companies  of  the  various  age-sets,  called 
kirivagik ,  under  the  presidency  of  the  kirwagindet-ap-boriet.  He  says 
also  that  the  warriors  were  organized  into  regiments,  each  under  a 
kiptayat-ap-boriet ,  captain  of  the  clan,  and  that  these  were  again  divided 
into  siritaiik,  district  companies,  each  under  a  kiptayat.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  much  confusion  in  this  account.  The  translation  of 
‘  boriet  ’  by  ‘  clan  ’  is  almost  certainly  wrong.  It  is  evidently  the  Kip¬ 
sigis  puriet ,  regiment.  Indeed,  Hemsted’s  description  of  the  council 
of  the  leaders  of  the  warrior  companies  of  the  various  age-sets  tallies 
very  well  with  Peristiany’s  description  of  the  Kipsigis  council  which 
met  to  choose  the  new  leaders  of  the  regiments  after  the  set  of  the  old 
ones  had  entered  the  grade  of  elderhood. 

Unfortunately,  Hemsted,  in  listing  the  names  of  the  Nandi  provinces, 
does  not  give  the  Nandi  word  for  these  areas.  The  other  authorities 
call  them  pororosiek  (sing,  pororiet ),  and  this  makes  one  wonder  whether 

1  According  to  Huntingford  four  of  them  split  and  a  part  of  each  moved  north¬ 
wards  where  they  settled  in  new  country. 
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Hemsted  was  making  a  distinction  between  a  province  and  a  regiment 
when  he  used  the  word  boriet  to  describe  the  latter.  Huntingford 
considers  that  ‘  poriet'  is  sometimes  mistaken  by  Europeans  for 
‘  pororiet  ’  but  is,  in  fact,  a  different  word,  meaning  ‘  battle  ’.  However, 
we  have  Peristiany’s  authority  for  ‘  puriet  ’  as  the  Kipsigis  word  for  a 
regiment.  Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  literature  is  due  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  our  authorities  about  the  meaning  of  ethnological  terms 
and  failure  to  define  clearly  the  native  terms  they  use.  Thus,  apart 
from  the  confusion  between  pororiet ,  puriet ,  boriet,  and  oret  (clan),  the 
expression  ‘  kirwagindet  ’  admits  of  some  ambiguity.  Hemsted  appears 
to  speak  of  a  Nandi  ex-regimental  leader  as  a  kirwagindet  and  of  an 
active  regimental  leader  as  a  kiptayat.  Peristiany  refers  to  both  among 
the  Kipsigis  as  kiptayat  and  restricts  the  word  kiruogindet  to  local 
judges.  Barton,  also  writing  on  the  Kipsigis  (op.  cit.,  p.  46),  speaks  of 
an  active  regimental  leader  as  a  kirowokindet.  There  are,  however, 
minor  points  of  difference  between  the  statements  of  our  authorities. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Nandi  regiments  were  co-ordinate  with 
provinces  and  were  in  this  respect  unlike  the  Kipsigis  regiments. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kipsigis  regiments  among  the  Keyu  and  the  Suk.  Their  military 
organization  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  Nandi.  Our  authori¬ 
ties  tell  us  next  to  nothing  about  it.  Beech  suggests  that  the  elders  of 
the  Suk  provinces  elected  two  warriors  of  the  set  in  the  warrior  grade 
to  command  the  fighting  men. 

I  conclude  this  brief  analysis  by  noting  a  few  significant  features  of 
the  social  structures  of  the  Nandi-speaking  peoples. 

1.  The  Nandi-speaking  group  belong  to  the  decentralized  type  of 
African  societies.  Societies  with  a  strong  centralized  authority  and 
developed  governmental  institutions  are  not  found  among  any  of  the 
Nandi-speaking  peoples.  Among  these  peoples  the  political  system 
consisted  of  a  number  of  local  segments  each  of  which  was  composed 
of  smaller  segments.  Its  legal  and  military  organs  were  not  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organization  spreading  downwards  from  a  central  authority 
through  administrative  and  military  deputies.  The  political  organiza¬ 
tion  was  democratic.  The  members  of  a  local  segment  regulated  their 
own  affairs  and  they  had  representation,  equal  to  that  of  a  similar 
segment,  in  the  councils  which  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  larger  local 
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units  of  which  they  formed  part.  Though  the  rule  of  law  extended 
over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  a  people,  judicial,  military,  and 
ceremonial  organizations  only  operated  within  territorial  sections  of 
it.  Where  the  people  of  a  whole  province  were  concerned  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  provincial.  Where  the  people  of  a  smaller  territorial  unit 
were  concerned  the  organization  was  confined  to  this  group :  a  shire, 
a  village,  or  even  a  hamlet.  Instead  of  a  delegation  of  authority  down¬ 
wards  from  a  central  authority  there  was  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  smaller  local  units  upwards  to  larger  ones.  The  largest  organized 
territorial  groups  were  the  provinces,  such  as  the  Kipsigis  emet  and 
the  Nandi  pororiet.  However,  all  the  provinces  were  contained  in  the 
same  political  system  and  non-territorial  social  groups  crossed  the 
local  segments.  The  different  provinces  had  like  political  interests, 
rather  than  common  political  interests.  This  is  reflected  in  the  in¬ 
determinate  position  of  the  prophets  in  political  structure. 

1.  The  Nandi  type  of  decentralized  system  was  on  a  different  struc¬ 
tural  principle  from  the  Nilotic1  type,  in  which  generally,  if  not  always, 
lineage  structure  and  territorial  structure  were  co-ordinated.  I  have 
described  such  a  society,  the  Nuer,  in  the  Sudan.  The  Luo,  to  take  an 
example  from  Kenya,  had  a  similar  system.  Territorial  groups  were 
co-ordinated  with  lineage  groups  in  such  a  way  that  the  territorial 
system  could  always  be  spoken  about  in  terms  of  lineage  structure, 
and  where  it  was  organized  the  organization  was  on  a  lineage  princi¬ 
ple.  Local  segments  were  always  structurally  identified  with  lineage 
segments  in  political  relations.  The  clans  among  these  Nilotic  peoples 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  had  political  functions.  There  is 
possibly  a  correlation  between  the  political  function  of  the  clan  system 
and  its  lineage  structure. 

The  clans  of  the  peoples  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  Kipsigis, 
the  Nandi,  the  Keyu  and  the  Suk,  were  not,  nor  were  any  of  their 
segments,  co-ordinated  with  local  groups.  Their  structure  did  not 
furnish  a  principle  either  of  the  territorial  system  or  of  territorial 
organization.  Also,  they  had  not  a  lineage  structure,  but  a  different 
form  of  segmentation.  We  can  use  the  word  ‘  sub-clans  ’,  a  word 
often  used  in  the  literature,  to  describe  these  clan  segments  lacking  a 

1  Nuer,  Dinka,  Luo,  etc.  The  terminology,  ‘  Nilotic  ’,  ‘  Nilo-Hamitic  ’,  and  so 
on,  is  still  not  agreed  upon. 
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genealogical  structure.  There  is  possibly  a  correlation  between  the 
absence  of  political  function  and  the  absence  of  genealogical  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  clan  system. 

3.  The  political  structure  was  not  co-ordinated  with  the  sub-clan 
structure  among  these  peoples.  The  place  of  clan  structure  was  taken 
by  a  number  of  institutions,  the  political  role  of  which  requires  further 
elucidation.  Among  the  Nandi  the  regimental  system  was  certainly 
co-ordinated  with  the  territorial  system  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
structural  principle  in  the  territorial  system  and,  together  with  the 
age-set  system,  to  have  been  the  principle  of  organization  in  the  larger 
local  segments,  at  any  rate  for  certain  activities.  Among  the  Kipsigis 
the  territorial  system  was  not  co-ordinated  with  any  other  kind  of 
segmentary  social  system,  but  here  also,  together  with  the  age-set 
system,  the  regimental  system  was  the  principle  of  organization  in  the 
larger  local  segments  in  several  of  their  activities.  In  other  activities 
the  organization  in  local  segments  was  based  almost  entirely  on  a 
territorial  principle.  For  certain  purposes  the  Nandi  local  organiza¬ 
tion  may  have  been  almost  entirely  on  a  territorial  principle,  but  the 
literature  does  not  permit  us  to  make  a  definite  statement  to  this  effect. 
Poverty  of  information  also  prevents  a  clear  structural  analysis  of  the 
Keyu  and  Suk.  We  can,  however,  conclude  on  the  slender  evidence 
we  have  that  in  the  chief  features  of  their  social  systems  and  organiza¬ 
tions  they  were  akin  to  the  Nandi. 

4.  Among  all  the  Nandi-speaking  peoples  age-sets  were  one  of  the 
most  prominent  structural  features.  The  sets  stretched  across  pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries  and  even  from  people  to  people.  Among  the 
Kipsigis  the  raiding  organization  within  a  province  was  based  on 
the  age-set  and  regimental  systems  combined.  Among  the  Nandi  the 
provincial  raiding  organization  was  based  on  the  age-set  system  com¬ 
bined  with  a  regimental  system  or  the  territorial  system,  or  both. 
Among  the  Suk  and  Keyu  it  is  certain  that  the  age-set  system  had 
military  functions,  though  their  precise  raiding  organization  is  un¬ 
known. 

5 .  In  a  structural  classification  of  the  peoples  of  East  Africa  the 
significant  features  of  these  four  societies  are :  a  segmentary  territorial 
system  with  a  political  organization  based  on  a  territorial  principle 
for  judicial  functions  and,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  for  military 
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functions  of  a  defensive  kind;  the  absence  of  central  authority  and 
governmental  organs ;  the  collective  operations  of  criminal  procedure ; 
the  political  unimportance  of  the  clan  system;  and  the  presence  of  an 
age-set  system  with  certain  political  functions,  especially  in  the  offen¬ 
sive  military  organization.  The  regimental  system  of  the  Kipsigis  may 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  peoples,  but  deeper  inquiry  may  show 
that  they  are  not  so  distinctive  in  this  respect  as  the  literature  suggests. 

E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard. 
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QUELQUES  NOTES  SUR  LA  PHONETIQUE  LENDU 

L.  HERTSENS 
Avant-propos 

IE  lendu  ou  ba  dha  (ba  le  dha)  est  parle  a  l’extreme  nord-est  du 
Ji  Congo  beige,  sur  la  crete  de  separation  des  bassins  du  Nil  et  du 
Congo  et  environs.  (Environ  entre  le  i°  et  le  z°  15'  Lat.  N.;  entre  le 
30°  et  le  310  Long.  E.G.)  Le  lendu  se  subdivise  en  deux  groupes 
linguistiques  bien  distincts.  Le  groupe  nord  comprend  les  dialectes 
(tres  rapproches  les  uns  des  autres)  paries  entre  le  i°  3  5 '  et  le  2°  1 5 ' 
Lat.  N.;  et  du  30°  au  310  Long.  E.G.  Le  groupe  sud  comprend  les 
dialectes  paries  au  pays  de  Gety,  avec  comme  limites  approximatives : 
Lat.  N.  i°  35'  a  Lat.  N.  i°  et  Long.  E.G.  30°  a  Long.  E.G.  30°  30'. 

Depuis  le  debut  du  xvne  siecle  —  date  probable  de  leur  arrivee 
dans  la  region1  —  jusqu’au  debut  du  xvme  siecle,  il  n’y  avait  qu’un 
seul  groupe  lendu.  D’ou  provient  done  leur  differenciation  ? 

Sans  vouloir  enumerer  tous  les  facteurs  possibles  de  differenciation 
notons  les  facteurs  les  plus  importants  propres  aux  Lendu.  Vers 
le  debut  du  xvme  siecle,  les  Babira,  venant  du  sud-est,  soit  directement 
soit  par  l’ouest,2  se  sont  fixes  dans  le  pays  qu’ils  occupent  actuelle- 
ment,  ne  poussant  pas  encore,  cependant,  jusque  dans  le  pays  actuel 
de  Bogoro.  Ces  Babira  entrerent  surtout  en  relations  avec  les  Lendu- 
sud.  Actuellement  certains  villages  lendu-sud  ont  souvenance  d’une 
origine  lendu-bira.  Le  resultat  de  cette  influence  reste  cependant 
encore  difficilement  determinable.  Les  Lendu-nord  n’ont  quasi  pas 
eu  de  relations  avec  les  Babira;  de  plus  ils  etaient  en  guerre  avec  les 
Banyali.  Bref,  influence  bira  sur  les  Lendu-sud,  et  pas  sur  les  Lendu- 
nord. 

Le  second  facteur  propre  aux  Lendu  est  leur  vie  avec  les  Bahema. 

1  M.  Osw.  Liesenborghs  {Kongo-Over zee,  avril  1935,  p.  209)  place  l’arrivee  des 
Lendu  vers  1700.  Nous  croyons  que  cette  date  est  trop  rapprochee  et  qu’il  faut 
la  reader  d’au  moins  une  centaine  d’annees :  car  les  Babira  en  arrivant  trouverent 
les  Lendu  installes,  et  les  Babira  sont  arrives  vers  1700.  Vers  1700  aussi  les  Alur 
descendirent  du  nord  et  occuperent  lentement  le  pays  lendu  d’alors. 

2  R.P.  L.  Mayens,  Rev.  Congo,  fevrier  1938,  p.  145. 
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Ces  derniers  entrerent  dans  leur  pays  depuis  quelque  150  ans.  Parmi 
ces  Bahema  une  partie  etait  d’origine  nilotique  (Lwoo),  metissee 
cependant  de  muhiima,  une  autre  partie  d’origine  muhiima,  une 
derniere  partie  meme  d’origine  probablement  bantoue  relativement 
pure.  Les  deux  premiers  groupes  surtout  possedaient  une  culture 
fortement  hamitique:  principalement  pasteurs,  leur  vie  etait  reglee  en 
fonction  du  ‘  noble  bovin  ’,  la  distribution  et  l’allocation  des  terres 
du  clan  etaient  entre  les  mains  d’un  pere  de  la  terre  (nomme  actuelle- 
ment :  ngo  ba )  —  le  moneyekak  des  Nilo-Hamites  —  distinct  de  l’an- 
cetre  chef  du  clan.  Certains  d’entre  eux  possedaient  le  pouvoir  de 
faire  la  pluie,  pouvoir  precieux  et  venere  par  les  peuplades  avec 
lesquelles  ils  entraient  en  contact.  Au  cours  de  leurs  peregrinations 
ils  avaient  pris  une  langue  bantoue,  lui  faisant  subir  cependant  une 
certaine  influence  semitique. 

L’entree  de  ces  Bahema  en  pays  lendu  se  fit  surtout  par  deux  voies 
differentes :  les  uns  traverserent  le  Lac  Albert,  ou  le  Nil  au  nord  du  Lac 
Albert,  et  allerent  se  fixer  chez  les  Lendu-nord;  les  autres  traverserent 
la  Semliki  et  se  fixerent  chez  les  Lendu-sud  en  majeure  partie.  Parlons 
d’abord  de  ceux  qui  passerent  chez  les  Lendu-nord. 

Ces  Bahema  arrivant  chez  les  Lendu,  durent  s’en  faire  acccepter, 
n’etant  pas  assez  nombreux  pour  s’imposer.  Le  folklore  nous  montre 
les  premiers  Bahema :  Kagegere,  Tserba,  Msingo,  Nyamatale  et  autres, 
d’abord  attaques  et  repousses  par  les  Lendu,  bientot  craints  et  ecoutes 
a  cause  de  leurs  pouvoirs  magiques.  Ils  obtinrent  de  vivre  sur  des 
terres  lendu :  ils  y  faisaient  paitre  leur  betail :  aux  Lendu  ils  fournis- 
saient  le  beurre,  le  lait,  les  peaux,  la  pluie  et  les  sortileges :  les  Lendu 
leur  construisaient  des  huttes  et  cultivaient  leurs  petits  champs.  Apres 
quelques  frottements  plus  ou  moins  sanglants,  ces  deux  peuples 
vecurent  en  symbiose.  Chaque  village  mhema  s’associa  un  village 
lendu  —  avec  preponderance  politique  mhema.  D’autres  groupe- 
ments  lendu  cependant  resterent  en  dehors  de  l’infiltration  mhema. 
Ce  village  double  vivait  generalement  en  paix  interieure,  quoiqu’il 
eut  assez  souvent  a  guerroyer  contre  des  villages  limitrophes. 

Comme  il  fut  dit  plus  haut,  ces  Bahema  vinrent  peu  nombreux,  ils 
vinrent  non  en  clans  mais  individuellement :  Tserba  etait  celibataire, 
Kagere  et  autres,  maries  chacun  a  une  Mhema,  desiraient  epouser 
d’autres  femmes.  II  leur  fallut  done  prendre  femme  et  chercher  aide 
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chez  les  Lendu.  Cette  situation  montre  assez  bien  le  genre  de 

relations  qui  s’etablirent  entre  les  deux  races. 

Avec  Pentree  de  la  femme  lendu  dans  la  famille  mhema,  la  langue 
lendu  devint  langue  maternelle  pour  un  grand  nombre  d’enfants 
mhema:  ceux  notamment  nes  de  mere  lendu.  Les  enfants  nes  de 
mere  mhema  apprirent  vite  le  lendu.  Ainsi  les  Bahema-nord  adop- 
terent  assez  rapidement  le  lendu  comme  langue  propre.  Cependant 
jusqu’a  la  derniere  generation  les  vieux  connaissaient  le  ruhema. 
Cette  langue  lendu  etant  toujours  enseignee  a  l’enfant  par  la  mere 
lendu,  elle  se  conserva  pure. 

Au  nord  nous  assistons  done  a  une  invasion  mhema  relativement 
pacifique :  la  substitution  du  lendu  au  ruhema  chez  les  Bahema  se  fait 
graduellement  sans  influence  notable  du  ruhema  sur  le  lendu.  Les 
rapports  entre  les  deux  races  sont  des  rapports  presque  d’egal  a  egal, 
le  mhema  ayant  seulement  une  certaine  autorite  politique  et  administra¬ 
tive,  tres  bien  acceptee  par  les  Lendu. 

Au  sud  au  contraire,  Pinvasion  se  fit  d’une  fa9on  moins  paci¬ 
fique.  Notons  les  guerres  de  Kabarega  et  de  Kasagama.  Cepen¬ 
dant  ces  invasions  sont  assez  recentes.  A  cause  de  la  faible  barriere 
a  traverser  —  la  Semliki  —  les  Bahema  qui  s’etablirent  parmi  les 
Lendu-sud  y  vinrent  en  groupes,  en  clans,  apportant  avec  eux  dans 
leur  migration  femmes,  betail,  etc.  Ils  ne  se  virent  done  pas  forces 
comme  ceux  du  nord  a  prendre  femme  ou  a  chercher  aide  chez  les 
Lendu.  Ils  s’imposerent  a  ces  derniers  et  garderent  toute  leur  auto- 
nomie  tribale  et  linguistique.  Les  rapports  entre  les  deux  races  etaient 
des  rapports  de  maitre  a  inferieur,  de  vainqueur  a  vaincu;  celui-ci 
tachant  de  reconquerir  son  independance,  celui-la  matant  les  revokes 
de  celui-ci.  Le  vaincu  dut  done  se  servir  de  la  langue  du  vainqueur 
pour  entrer  en  communication  avec  lui.  Le  vainqueur  parlait  au 
vaincu  en  sa  langue  propre.  Le  ruhema  fut  done  dans  ce  pays  la 
langue  des  grands,  la  langue  des  maitres.  Ainsi  le  Lendu-sud  subit 
une  forte  influence  du  ruhema.  Plusieurs  elements  bantous  et  meme 
semitiques  furent  adoptes  dans  la  grammaire  et  le  vocabulaire  lendu- 
sud. 

Le  fond  lendu  commun  avec  les  Lendu-nord  reste  cependant  facile- 
ment  discernable  pour  qui  etudie  quelque  peu  la  langue  de  ces  indi¬ 
genes. 
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Dans  cette  etude  nous  ne  parlerons  que  du  groupe  nord,  nos  etudes 
ayant  eu  trait  principalement  a  ce  groupe.  Que  le  mot  ‘  lendu  ’  dans 
cette  etude  soit  done  toujours  pris  dans  le  sens  ‘  lendu-nord  \ 

Le  lendu  est  une  langue  isolante  a  caracteristiques  soudanaises-est; 
mots  strictement  monosyllabiques,  absence  d’inflexions  (incluant 
absence  de  genre  grammatical  et  de  systeme  de  classes);  le  genitif  est 
place  avant  le  mot  qui  le  gouverne ;  langue  a  tonemes  (les  tons  ont  une 
valeur  semantique  et  grammaticale). 

Certains  mots  cependant  et  certaines  constructions  et  expressions 
denotent  incontestablement  une  influence  nilotique  (Lwoo). 

On  pourrait  rattacher  le  lendu  au  groupe  moru-madi  du  Soudan 
Anglo-egyptien.  Cependant  cette  relation  est  assez  lache:  en  plusieurs 
points  importants  le  lendu  accuse  une  difference  assez  marquee  avec 
les  langues  de  ce  groupe:  p.  ex.  la  construction  verbale,  l’emploi  du 
relatif,  la  construction  generale  de  la  phrase,  surtout  du  genitif.  Ces 
particularity  seront  expliquees  dans  d’autres  articles.  Nous  laissons 
a  de  plus  qualifies  de  classer  le  lendu  dans  l’ensemble  des  langues 
africaines. 

La  Phonetique  Lendu 
Chapitre  I.  Les  Voyelles 

Pour  la  determination  de  la  valeur  exacte  des  voyelles  lendu,  nous 
avons  employe  les  points  de  repere  fixes,  admis  par  un  tres  grand 
nombre  de  phoneticiens :  les  voyelles  cardinales.  Jusqu’a  un  temps 
assez  recent  chaque  auteur  decrivait  les  voyelles  de  la  langue  qu’il 
etudiait,  en  fonction  de  sa  langue  maternelle,  avec  quelques  references 
aux  langues  europeennes  plus  connues.  Ces  comparaisons  clochaient 
necessairement  et  surtout  manquaient  de  precision:  chaque  individu, 
ou  au  moins  chaque  groupe  d’individus,  a  sa  fa^on  particuliere  de 
prononcer  telle  voyelle :  le  point  de  repere  est  mobile,  d’ou  impossi- 
bilite  de  decrire  exactement  la  valeur  d’une  voyelle  prononcee  par 
un  indigene.  De  la  la  necessite  d’avoir  des  points  de  repere  fixes, 
identiques  pour  tous  les  individus. 

Pour  obtenir  des  points  de  repere  fixes  M.  le  Professeur  Jones  a 
etabli  un  systeme  de  voyelles  a  valeur  fixe,  independante  de  n’importe 
quelle  langue,  pour  servir  d’echelle  ou  de  mesure  a  laquelle  on  peut 
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rapporter  les  voyelles  de  n’importe  quelle  langue:  elles  ont  une 
position  des  organes  de  la  voix  bien  definie  et  furent  meme  enregistrees 
pour  gramophone.1 

Voici  comment  les  Drs  Westermann  et  Ward  decrivent  ces  voyelles  :2 

Le  premier  choix  de  ces  voyelles  fut  fait  ainsi :  on  realisa  la  voyelle 
la  plus  elevee  et  la  plus  frontale  possible :  c’etait  la  voyelle  cardinale  i. 
La  position  de  langue  pour  prononcer  cette  voyelle  est  determinee 
physiologiquement  du  fait  qu’une  position  plus  elevee  ou  plus  fron¬ 
tale  est  impossible  sans  depasser  la  limite  de  vocalisation,  c.-a-d.  la 
limite  au  dela  de  laquelle  il  y  aurait  friction  et  done  consonne  et  non 
voyelle. 

Ensuite  on  determina  la  voyelle  la  plus  dorsale  et  la  plus  basse  dans 
la  bouche.  Cette  voyelle  est  fixee  physiologiquement:  la  langue  est 
aussi  bas  que  possible  et  aussi  retiree  que  possible  dans  la  bouche: 
cette  position  donne  la  voyelle  cardinale  a.  C’est  la  voyelle  ouverte 
la  plus  dorsale. 

Les  deux  voyelles  suivantes :  une  fermee  dorsale  (u  cardinal)  et  une 
ouverte  frontale  (a  cardinal)  ne  peuvent  etre  determinees  physiolo¬ 
giquement  comme  i  et  a,  mais  on  peut  considerer  pratiquement  que 
u  est  la  voyelle  dorsale  la  plus  fermee,  et  a  la  voyelle  frontale  la  plus 
ouverte. 

Ces  quatre  positions  nous  donnent  comme  les  limites  de  vocalisa¬ 
tion  possibles. 

En£n  deux  positions  frontales  intermediaires  et  deux  positions 
dorsales  intermediaires  furent  choisies  a  distance  egale  entre  la  limite 
d’ouverture  et  de  fermeture;  c.-a-d.  une  voyelle  mi-fermee  frontale, 
( e  cardinal)  une  voyelle  mi-ouverte  frontale  (e  cardinal),  une  voyelle 
mi-fermee  dorsale  ( o  cardinal),  une  voyelle  mi-ouverte  dorsale 
(o  cardinal). 

Pour  plus  de  facilite  ces  voyelles  sont  numerotees : 

/  1234,678 

1  e  e  a  a  0  0  u 

Ce  sont  ces  voyelles-la  que  nous  prenons  comme  mesure  pour 
determiner  la  valeur  des  voyelles  lendu. 

1  Voix  de  son  Maitre,  N°  B  804. 

2  Practical  Phonetics  for  Students  of  African  Languages,  p.  22  et  seq. 
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En  lendu  nous  distinguons  13  voyelles: 

i,  t,  i,  e,  9,  £,  a ,  9,  0,  u ,  tu,  iu ,  u 

i.  En  lendu  cette  voyelle  est  ordinairement  un  peu  moins  fermee  que 
la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  1 .  Cette  voyelle  peut  etre  longue  ou  courte. 

b’i  [*]  lune 

b’i  [*]  oeuf 

d’i  [*]  chasser 

<$  [•]  pintade 

Cette  voyelle  ressemble  ainsi  au  i  anglais. 

Cependant  dans  quelques  mots  tres  peu  nombreux  dans  lesquels  la 
voyelle  i  est  tres  courte  et  est  portee  par  un  ton  tres  eleve,  cette 
voyelle  i  est  sensiblement  identique  a  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  1 . 

Ainsi:  •  bibi  (sorte  de  petite  fourmi  noire) 

Remarquons  l’existence  d’un  i  frontal  comme  i  mais  presque  im¬ 
perceptible,  comme  dans  les  mots : 

ts'  boeuf 

ndr'  augmenter 
dj'  pluie 

t  est  une  voyelle  fermee  moins  frontale  que  i. 


Ainsi: 

b’t 

bas 

bi 

oreille 

tsi 

chien 

d’l 

semblable 

Dans  le  dialecte  £  pi 
cardinal  n°  3 : 


dha  ’  cet  1  est  centralise  et  plus  ouvert  que  le  £, 
bi  (oreille)  fait  be 


/.  Voyelle  fermee  presque  centrale,  comme  dans  les  mots: 

bi  [•]  buffle 
bi  [*]  bambou 

e.  Voyelle  un  peu  plus  ouverte  que  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  2.  Cette 
voyelle  ne  se  rencontre  que  dans  quelques  mots : 

je!  (3e)  exclamation 

je  ni  foe  ni)  s ’aligner 

ke  (ke)  pronom  personnel  3me  pers.  sing. 
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d,  voyelle  mi-ouverte  centrale,  ordinairement  breve,  est  tres  proche 
de  v  central. 

dze  (dza  [,])  pleur,  larme 

dze  (dza  [•])  terre 

£.  Voyelle  un  peu  plus  ouverte  que  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  3  entre  le  e 
de  ‘  bel  ’  (frang.)  et  le  a  de  ‘  man  ’  (angl.).  Cette  voyelle  se  ren¬ 
contre  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  mots.  Elle  peut  etre  longue  ou 
breve. 


be  (be[*]) 

dance 

be  (be[»]) 

dette 

b’e  (b’e[*]) 

chambre  sepulcrale 

che  (tfe  :[*]) 

tuer 

che  (tje[*]) 

s’eveiller 

€‘  (W]) 

afin  que  .  .  . 

d’e  (d’e[1) 

tracer  le  cercle  qui  servira  de  base  a  la  hutte 

dhe  (dhe[»]) 

mourir 

ke  (ke[*]) 

cueillir 

dze  (dze[*]) 

pousser 

La  voyelle  e  portee  par  un  ton  haut  est  ordinairement  plus  fermee 
que  celle  portee  par  un  ton  bas : 

che  (tje[*])=graisse 

est  plus  ferme  que 

che  (tje[*])=s’eveiller. 

Dans  ce  cas  elle  est  meme  plus  fermee  que  la  voyelle  cardinale. 
Cependant  nous  jugeons  que  ces  deux  positions  ne  font  partie  que 
d’un  seul  phoneme  et  que  la  distinction  de  ces  mots  est  d’ordre  tonal 
plutot  que  d’ordre  phonetique. 

a.  En  lendu  comme  dans  beaucoup  de  langues  africaines,  il  n’y  a 
qu’une  seule  voyelle  qui  represente  les  deux  voyelles  cardinales 
n°  4  et  n°  5 .  Cette  voyelle  lendu  est  situee  entre  la  voyelle  cardinale 
n°  4  et  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  5,  mais  plus  pres  de  cardinale  n°  4  que 
de  cardinale  n°  5 .  Lorsque  cette  voyelle  est  longue,  elle  est  assez 
semblable  a  la  voyelle  du  mot  allemand  c  Vater  \ 

Ainsi:  da  (da:[*])  eau 

da  (da:[*])  fumer 
a  faire  mal 

b’a  mamelle 

salir 


sa 
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Lorsque  cette  voyelle  est  plus  courte  elle  devient  plus  centrale: 

ba  village 

de  meme  apres  une  consonne  velaire  : 

wa  biere 

Dans  certains  mots  on  trouve  une  forme  encore  plus  centrale: 

da  dha  (da:  dhe)  le  fumier 

kptr  kptr  balai  fait  de  branchages 

Devant  la  nasale  .velarisee  ng  le  a  est  nasalise : 

angui  (imp.  du  verbe  retourner) 


o  est  exactement  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  6,  exactement  comme  l’alle- 
mand  £  dort  Elle  peut  etre  longue  ou  breve  (deux  phonemes). 


cho  (tfo[*]) 

annee 

cho  (t/o  :[•]) 

envoyer 

djo  (d3o[*]) 

frere 

do  (do) 

peur 

bo  (bo :) 

grand 

lo  (lo) 

parole 

o.  Voyelle  un  peu  plus  frontale  que  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  7.  Elle 
peut  etre  longue  ou  breve  (deux  phonemes). 


cho  (tJo:[*])  droit 

chocho  (tjo  tJo[*  *])  rapproche 
djo  (d3o:|"  ])  renverser 

lo  (lo[*])  aider 

bo  (bo  :[•])  accuser 


Dans  ce  dernier  mot  le  0  est  plus  arrondi  et  un  peu  plus  ferme  a 
cause  du  b  qui  precede. 

Certains  mots  sont  prononces  avec  contraction  du  pharynx,  dans 
ce  cas  le  0  est  plus  ferme: 

do  (do:)  enterrer 


Cette  voyelle  peut  etre  nasalisee,  comme  dans  le  mot 
no  (no)  impression  de  lassitude  generate  dans  le  corps 

Cette  nasalisation  de  la  voyelle  0  semble  constituer  un  phoneme 
special.  Cette  voyelle  nasalisee  est  plus  ouverte  et  plus  dorsale  que  le  0. 
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u.  Exactement  la  voyelle  cardinale  n°  8 .  Elle  peut  etre  longue  ou  breve : 

deux  phonemes  distincts. 

Ainsi:  bu  ( bu[*]) 

bu  (bu:)  puits 
du  (du:)  germer 

Cette  voyelle  est  prononcee  avec  les  levres  arrondies. 

Le  lendu  possede  deux  voyelles  dorsales  fermees  non-arrondies. 
Elies  sont  tres  rapprochees  l’une  de  l’autre. 

tu.  Laplusdorsaledes  deux  a  la  meme  position  que  la  voyelle  cardinale 
n°  8  mais  est  prononcee  avec  les  levres  non-arrondies : 

Ainsi :  u  (m)  natte 

u  (m)  begayement 

iu.  L’autre  plus  centrale  et  un  peu  moins  fermee  que  la  precedente,  se 
rencontre  dans  beaucoup  de  mots : 

bu  (bui)  origine,  ancetre 

bu  (brn)  donner 

a  du  (dm)  quoi  ? 

u.  Voyelle  situee  entre  u  et  o  et  qui  varie  un  tant  soit  peu  selon  les 
individus.  Fut  decrite  souvent  u,  parfois  o.  Elle  semble  etre  plus 
rapprochee  du  u  que  de  Yo. 

ngu  (ngu)  terre 

djudju  (dyudyu)  etoile 

Representation  schematique  de  la  position  des  voyelles  lendu, 

Voyelles  frontales  V  centrales  V.  dorsales 


Onvertes 
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Chapitre  II.  Les  Consonnes 

La  consonne  est  un  son  du  langage  produit  par  l’obstruction 
partielle  ou  complete  du  courant  d’air  de  facon  a  produire  une 
explosion,  une  friction  audible  ou  un  roulement  a  son  passage.1 

II  y  a  surtout  trois  chefs  de  division  des  consonnes: 

(1)  selon  l’organe  ou  la  partie  de  l’organe  qui  la  produit:  ainsi  on 
distingue  les  consonnes  bilabiales,  les  consonnes  labio-dentales, 
etc. 

(2)  selon  la  maniere  dont  ces  organes  produisent  le  son:  ainsi  on 
distingue  les  plosives,  les  ejectives,  les  fricatives,  etc. 

(3)  selon  qu’elles  sont  ou  non  accompagnees  de  voix:  consonnes 
voisees  et  consonnes  non-voisees. 


Article  I.  Les  Plosives. 


Une  consonne  plosive  est  formee  par  l’obstruction  du  passage  de  Pair 
en  un  certain  point  ;2  le  relachement  en  est  subit.  En  lendu  ces  plosives 
ne  sont  jamais  aspirees.  Elies  peuvent  etre  voisees  ou  non-voisees. 
Selon  la  partie  de  l’organe  ou  l’obstruction  se  fait,  nous  distinguons : 


1.  Les  bilabiales :  le  courant  d’air  est  interrompu  par  la  fermeture 
simultanee  des  deux  levres,  Pune  contre  l’autre. 

La  variete  voisee :  b . 

La  variete  non-voisee :  p. 


Ainsi  les  mots : 


pa  (pa) 

inutile 

pe  (pe) 

nain 

pi  (pi) 

presser 

pu  (pui) 

etre  en  fleur 

po  (po) 

dire 

ba  (ba) 

recevoir 

be  (be) 

dette 

bi  (bi) 

malice 

bo  (bo:) 

accuser 

bu  (bu:) 

pirogue 

2.  La  dentale :  le  courant  d’air  est  interrompu  par  l’application  de  la 
pointe  de  la  langue  contre  les  dents.  Le  relachement  se  fait  par  le 
retrait  de  la  langue  jusque  sur  le  plancher  de  la  bouche. 

1  Noel-Armfield,  Gen.  Phonetics ,  1931,  p.  9. 

2  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  n°  118. 
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Cette  consonne  est  relativement  rare  en  lendu, 

da  elever. 

3.  Interdentale :  l’obstruction  se  fait  en  fermant  l’ouverture  entre  les 
deux  rangees  de  dents  par  l’introduction  de  la  pointe  de  la  langue 
entre  ces  deux  rangees  de  dents.  II  ne  faut  done  pas  confondre  cette 
lettre  avec  le  th  anglais.  Celui-ci  est  une  fricative  dentale. 

Ainsi: 


Variete  voisee: 

dha  (dha) 

eparpille 

dhe  (dhe) 

mort 

dho  (dho) 

nom 

dhu  (dhxxi) 

interroger 

Variete  non-voisee : 

the  (the) 

surtout 

thi  (thi) 

abeille 

tho  (tho) 

grele 

thu  (thui) 

descendre 

Certains  dialectes,  surtout  le  ‘  ji  dha  remplacent  tres  sou  vent  la  variete 
voisee  par  la  variete  non-voisee. 

Le  relachement  de  I’obstruction  se  faisant  un  peu  moins  subitement 
que  pour  la  plosive  bilabiale  ou  dentale,  on  peut  entendre  avant  cette 
consonne  un  petit  glissement  tres  leger.  Cependant  certains  individus 
en  font  une  fricative :  cette  prononciation  est  consideree  par  certains 
comme  fautive,  d’autres  la  considerent  comme  permise. 

4.  Alveolaire :  l’obstruction  se  fait  par  la  pression  de  la  langue  contre 
les  alveoles  superieures.  Comme  pour  les  dentales,  le  relachement  se 
fait  par  le  retrait  subit  de  la  langue  jusque  sur  le  plancher  de  la  bouche. 

La  variete  voisee :  d. 

La  variete  non-voisee :  t. 


Ainsi  les  mots: 

da  (da) 

tirer  a  soi 

di  (di) 

enseigner 

do  (do:) 

fondre 

du  (du[»]) 

partie  posterieure 

/ 

/ 

ta  (ta) 

dechirer 

ti  ti  (ti  ti) 

noir 

tu  (tu) 

enlever 

Les  varietes  dentales  et  alveolaires  constituent  done  deux  phonemes 
distincts. 

5.  Retroflexe\  l’obstruction  est  produite  par  la  pointe  de  la  langue 
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retournee  quelque  peu  en  arriere,  et  pressant  la  partie  superieure  de  la 
bouche  a  mi-distance  entre  les  alveoles,  et  le  point  de  rencontre  du 
palais  et  du  voile  du  palais  (‘the  point  where  the  hard  and  soft  palates 
meet’).  Le  relachement  est  subit  et  la  langue  tombe  sur  le  plancher  de 
la  bouche  avec  un  bruit  particulier  (‘a  flap’).1 

Ainsi :  di  (c}i[*])  tous 

6.  Valatale :  l’obstruction  est  produite  par  la  partie  anterieure  de  la 
langue  pressant  le  palais:  la  pointe  de  la  langue  presse  la  partie 
posterieure  des  alveoles  superieures. 

dodo  (djO  djO)  etre  triste 

De  plus  il  existe  en  lendu  une  plosive  palatalisee :  la  partie  anterieure 
de  la  langue  presse  le  palais,  la  pointe  de  la  langue  se  trouve  pres  des 
alveoles  inferieures. 

Ainsi:  dya  (dya)  poison 

dye  (dye)  en  secret 

dyi  (dyi)  soleil 

dyu  (dyui)  espoir 

La  voyelle  precedant  le  dy  est  souvent  allongee  par  un  ‘  glissement  ’ 
proche  du  i\  parce  que  la  langue  pour  passer  de  la  position  de  la 
voyelle  a  la  position  de  dy  doit  passer  par  la  position  de  i. 

7.  Velaire:  l’obstruction  est  produite  par  la  partie  posterieure  de 
la  langue  pressant  le  voile  du  palais. 

La  variete  voisee :  g. 

La  variete  non- voisee :  k . 

Ainsi:  ke  (ke)  pron.  pers.  3me  pers.  sing. 

ga  (ga)  ressusciter,  revenir  a  soi 

A  remarquer  que  le  g  est  tou jours  plosif. 

8.  Labio-velaire :  l’obstruction  est  double:  l’une  par  les  levres  en 
position  de  b  ouy>;  l’autre  par  la  langue  pressant  contre  le  voile  du 
palais  en  position  g  ou  k.  Ces  deux  articulations  de  meme  que  les 
deux  relachements  sont  simultanes. 

Noel-Armfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  113  sq. 
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La  variete  voisee :  gb. 

La  variete  non- voisee :  kp. 

Ainsi:  gbe  (bge)  espece  de  louche  pour  puiser  la  biere 

gbi  (gbi)  frapper 

gba  (gba)  maigre 

kpa  (kpa)  pron.  pers.  3rae  pers.  pluriel 

Cette  consonne  peut  etre  suivie  d’un  l : 

kpla  qui  dure  longtemps 

gbla  dormer  un  coup  de  pied 

9.  Pharyngalisee :  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  langue  est  relevee  vers 
le  voile  du  palais,  la  pointe  de  la  langue  est  pressee  contre  le  palais, 
et  la  langue  est  en  position  tendue. 

Ainsi:  do  (do)  exclamation  de  surprise 

10.  Uvulaire :  l’obstruction  est  produite  par  la  partie  posterieure  de 
la  langue  appuyant  sur  la  luette. 

ka  (qa)  suffire 

11.  Glottale :  l’obstruction  est  produite  par  le  rapprochement  des 
cordes  vocales,  au  moment  de  leur  relachement  on  pergoit  une  legere 
explosion.1 

On  rencontre  cette  consonne  devant  certains  mots. 

Ainsi:  deck  (’de  ’de)  humide 

’#  croire 

Certains  indigenes  la  font  entendre  dans  l’affirmation : 

ni  0  (ni  ’0)  oui 

Remarquons  que  la  plosive  glottale  fait  partie  integrante  des 
voyelles  ejectives. 

Article  II.  Les  Ejectives. 

La  consonne  ejective  est  produite  par  la  fermeture  simultanee  du 
passage  d’air  dans  la  bouche  et  par  la  glotte.  Le  relachement  de  la 
bouche  se  fait  un  peu  avant  celui  de  la  glotte.  Ainsi  ces  consonnes 
sont  toujours  accompagnees  de  la  plosive  glottale.2 

1  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  n°  1 66. 

2  Cf.  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  n°  290,  et  Noel-Armfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 22. 
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i.  Bilabiate-,  (pour  la  definition  cf.  plus  haut) 


p’u  (p’ixi) 

rejeter 

Pi  (P’i) 

enormement 

b’»  (b’a) 

laisser 

b’e  (b’e) 

chambre  sepulcrale 

b’i  (b’i  [•]) 

oeuf 

2.  Alveolaire: 

d’e  (d’e  [*])  faire  le  cercle  qui  servira  de  base  a  la  hutte 

d’i  (d’l)  egal 

d’o  (d’o)  verser 

d’u  (d’u)  voler 

t’a  (t’a)  eclater 

3.  Labio-velaire- 

gb’i  (gb’i)  frapper 

4.  Palatale : 

’jo  (’yo)  rat 

Article  III.  Les  Affriquees. 

Les  affriquees  sont  des  sons  qui  ressemblent  aux  plosives  en  tant 
qu’elles  consistent  en  un  arret,  mais  qui  en  different  par  le  fait  que  cet 
arret  de  Fair  est  relache  lentement  au  lieu  de  subitement.  On  ne  per- 
50k  done  pas  d’explosion,  mais  la  consonne  fricative  correspondant 
a  l’arret,  et  produite  a  la  meme  place  que  l’arret,  est  perdue  au  moment 
du  relachement  lent.1 

1.  Bilabiale:  bz ,  ps.  Ce  n’est  pas  une  affriquee  proprement  dite, 
parce  que  la  fricative  n’est  pas  produite  exactement  a  la  meme  place  de 
l’organe  que  la  plosive  correspondante ;  cependant  e’est  une  quasi- 
affriquee,  le  relachement  de  la  plosive  se  fait  lentement,  et  la  fricative 
est  produite  sans  deplacement  de  la  langue,  par  une  partie  de  l’organe 
tres  rapprochee  de  celle  qui  articule  la  plosive. 

bzi  (bzi)  lourd 

psa 

pso  (pso)  crocodile 

1  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  n°  254. 
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2.  Alveolaire :  dz,  ts. 


Ainsi:  dzi  (dza) 

maison 

dze  (dze) 

pousser 

dzi  (dzi) 

prendre 

dzo  (dzo) 

lentement 

dzu  (dzui) 

cuisse 

tsa  (tsa) 

couper 

tso  (tso) 

brousse 

tsi  (tsi) 

chien 

tse  (tse) 

rapidement 

tsu  (tsui) 

arbre 

3.  Y’alato-alveolaire :  ch  (tj),  dj  (d3),  dr. 

Ainsi:  cha  (tja) 

pot 

che  (tje) 

mauvais 

chi  (tji) 

lier 

cho  (tjo) 

foyer 

chu  (tjui) 

comprendre 

dja  (dja)  animal  qui  a  mis  bas 

dji  (dji)  lancer  vers  le  haut 

djo  (d3o)  lancer  vers  le  bas 

dju  (d3Ui)  pierre 

ndru  (ndrui)  homme 
ndre  (ndra)  chevre 

dre  (dro)  tirer  vers  soi 

ndri  (ndr‘)  augmenter 

dru  (drui)  place  oil  Ton  passe  souvent 

Article  IV.  Les  Nasales. 

Le  passage  de  Pair  par  la  bouche  est  obstrue  en  un  certain  point; 
le  voile  du  palais  en  se  retirant  du  fond  de  la  gorge  laisse  passer  Pair 

par  le  nez.  Ce  qui  differencie  les  nasales,  c’est  le  point  oil  Pobstruction 
est  faite./ 

On  trouve  beaucoup  de  mots  composes  d’une  nasale  plus  une  autre 
consonne  et  une  voyelle.  Cette  nasale  est  souvent  articulee  a  la  meme 
place  que  la  consonne  suivante.  Ainsi  devant  b  ou  p  on  trouve  la 
nasale  bi-labiale  m\  devant  les  alveolaires,  la  nasale  alveolaire  n; 
devant  gb  et  g  on  aura  la  nasale  velaire  y  (ecrite  ng). 

1  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  n°  169. 
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1.  Bilabiate :  m.  L’obstruction  se  fait  par  la  fermeture  des  deux 
levres. 

Ainsi:  rnz  pron.  pers.  ire  pers.  sing. 

mi  (mi)  papyrus 

me  (me)  entrer 

mo  (mo)  pourrir 

2.  Alveolaire'.  n.  L’obstruction  se  fait  par  la  pointe  de  la  langue 
appuyant  sur  les  alveoles.  En  lendu  le  n  est  alveolaire  et  non  dental. 

Ainsi:  no  (no)  nuit 

nu  (niu)  tou jours 

Remarque :  Cette  nasale  est  velaire  ou  velarisee  devant  g  et  gb. 
qgli  qga  qgle  qgba 

Cependant  la  nasale  velaire  ne  constitue  pas  un  phoneme  special 
en  lendu.  Ce  n’est  que  la  velarisation  du  n  sous  l’influence  de  l’articula- 
tion  velaire  du  g  ou  du  gb. 


3.  Palatale :  ny.  L’obstruction  se  fait  par  la  partie  anterieure  de  la 
langue  pressant  le  palais ;  ainsi  le  fr.  ‘  agneau  ’  et  Fit.  ‘  campagna  \ 


Ainsi: 


nyz 

nye  (nye) 
nyi  (nyi) 
nyo  (nyo) 


hippopotame 

calmement 

habitude 

nourriture 


Si  ny  est  precede  d’une  voyelle  ouverte  on  remarque  entre  cette 
voyelle  et  le  ny  un  glissement  ressemblant  a  i. 


4.  Labio-velaire :  rjm.  L’obstruction  se  fait  en  deux  points,  Fun  les 
levres,  l’autre  la  langue  pressant  contre  le  voile  du  palais. 

ngmbz  (qmba)  enfant 


Article  V.  La  Laterale. 

La  consonne  laterale  est  celle  formee  par  l’obstruction  du  passage 
de  Fair  au  milieu  de  la  bouche,  tout  en  laissant  un  passage  sur  un  ou 
deux  cotes  de  la  langue.1  L’obstruction  est  produite  en  pla^ant 
la  pointe  de  la  langue  contre  les  alveoles.  En  lendu  il  n’y  a  qu’une 
laterale :  c’est  une  laterale  alveolaire,  le  /. 

1  Ibid.,  n°  197. 
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Le  /  n’est  pas  interchangeable  avec  le  r. 


Ainsi : 


la  guerre 

le  (le)  pron.  pers.  3me  pers. 

li  (li)  lance 

lo  (lo)  parole 

lu  (lui)  chemin 


Le  l  en  lendu  peut  etre  syllabique  ou  non-syllabique :  c.-a-d.  que  le  / 
peut  porter  un  ton  specifique,  et  former  par  lui  seul  une  syllabe,  ou 
bien  le  contraire.  Nous  sommes  ici  en  presence  de  deux  phonemes 
distincts,  car  le  sens  du  mot  differe  selon  la  syllabisation  ou  la  non- 
syllabisation. 

Ainsi:  le  (le)  pron.  pers.  3me  pers.  (non-syllabique) 

lie  (11-e)  benir  (syllabique) 


Article  VI.  La  Roulee. 

En  lendu  la  consonne  roulee  est  articulee  comme  une  succession  de 
coups  frappes  par  la  pointe  de  la  langue  contre  les  alveoles  superieures. 
Le  r  n’est  pas  interchangeable  avec  le  /. 

Ainsi :  ra  lit 

re  (re)  oiseau 

ru  (rui)  etoffe 

Comme  le  /,  le  r  peut  etre  syllabique  ou  non-syllabique : 

ri  (n)  chose  (non-syllabique) 

rri  (rr-i)  folie  (syllabique) 

Article  VIII.  Les  Fricatives. 

Ces  consonnes  sont  produites  par  la  friction  de  l’air  dans  un  passage 
etroit.1  Elies  different  des  affriquees  en  ce  qu’elles  n’ont  pas  d’arret 
complet  du  courant  d’air  a  leur  debut. 

Ces  consonnes  —  surtout  la  bilabiale  non-voisee  —  sont  assez  rares 
en  lendu. 

i.  Bilabiales:  les  deux  levres  sont  rapprochees  l’une  de  l’autre  de 
fa5on  a  laisser  cependant  un  passage  etroit  et  allonge  entre  les  levres. 
L’air  passe  en  frottant  contre  les  parois  de  ce  passage. 

1  Noel-Armfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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fa  exclamation 

fo  (fo)  ainsi 

fu  (fiu)  adjectif  demonstrate 

fe  (fe)  particule  verbale,  tres  souvent  prononcee  ve 

fwa 


Voila  la  variete  non-voisee. 

Void  maintenant  la  variete  voisee: 
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va 

choisir 

vi  (vi) 

trotter 

vo  (vo) 

eclair 

vu  (vu) 

vent 

ve  (ve) 

soeur 

La  variete  non-voisee  est  tres  rare  en  lendu.  La  variete  voisee  est 
plus  commune. 

A  remarquer  le  caractere  bilabial  de  ces  consonnes.  En  frangais  le 
/  et  le  v  sont  labio-dentals.  En  lendu  nous  ne  trouvons  pas  de  frica¬ 
tive  labio-dentale. 


2.  A.lveolaires  \  la  partie  anterieure  de  la  langue  est  pressee  contre 
les  alveoles  inferieures.  L’air  passe  par  un  passage  tres  etroit  qui  reste 
entre  la  langue  et  le  palais. 

La  variete  voisee :  £. 

La  variete  non-voisee:  s. 


za 

animal 

ze  (ze) 

etre  humide 

zi  (zi) 

demi-frere 

zo  (zo) 

compter 

zu  (zoi) 

saluer 

sa 

long  couteau 

se  (se) 

tout  a  coup 

si  (si) 

venir 

so  (so) 

sable 

3.  Valato-alveolaire :  la  partie  anterieure  de  la  langue  est  en  face  de 
la  partie  posterieure  des  alveoles  supeneures.  La  langue  est  moins 
contractee  que  pour  la  fricative  alveolaire.  Le  passage  est  tres  etroit ; 
c’est  la  fa$on  dont  les  Lendu-bale  prononcent  et  ressemble  a  s  retire. 

Les  Bahema  parlant  lendu,  mettent  la  pointe  de  la  langue  devant  la 
partie  anterieure  du  palais  tres  pres  du  bord  posteneur  des  alveoles 
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superieures,  et  elargissent  un  peu  le  passage  d’air.  Chez  eux  c’est 
done  une  fricative  palato-alveolaire,  mais  avec  tendance  palatale  plus 
ptononcee  que  chez  les  Lendu-bale. 

sha  tromper 

shi  (ji)  vivant  (Les  Lendu-bale  en  font  une  fricative  palatale  et 
prononcent  ci) 

Cette  consonne  est  done  assez  variable  dans  sa  prononciation. 

Dans  le  mot  che  (tje),  tuer,  les  Bahema  font  entendre  le  ‘glissement’ 
i  apres  la  fricative,  et  cette  fricative  est  tres  arriere  et  se  rapproche 
assez  fort  de  la  palatale.  Les  Lendu-bale  en  font  une  fricative  palato- 
alveolaire  claire. 

La  variete  voisee  est  plus  stable. 

ja  (3a)  antilope 
je  (3c)  exclamation 

ji  (31)  aimer 

jo  (30)  elephant 

ju  (3u)  sang 

4.  Velaire\  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  langue  est  rapprochee  du 
voile  du  palais,  le  passage  laisse  est  assez  etroit,  Fair  en  passant 
c  frotte  ’. 

La  variete  voisee  ne  fut  pas  trouvee  en  lendu.  Nous  ne  parlons 
done  que  de  la  variete  non-voisee  x . 

xu  (xui)  cendres 

xo  (xo)  poussiere 

xo  (xo)  crier 

Elle  peut  etre  labialisee,  comme  dans  les  mots 

xwa  (xqa)  malaxer 

xwe  (xqe)  orgueil 
xwi  (xqi)  tuer 

5.  Glottale :  la  friction  se  fait  entre  les  cordes  vocales  en  position 
ouverte.  L’air  est  expulse  rapidement  des  poumons,  la  friction  dure 
un  certain  temps.  La  langue  est  en  position  pour  prononcer  la  voyelle 
qui  suit  la  fricative.  En  lendu  je  n’ai  rencontre  que  la  variete  voisee:  h. 

he  (he)  air 

hi  (hi)  hoequet 
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Article  VIII.  Les  Semi-voyelles. 

Une  semi-voyelle  a  les  caracteristiques  d’une  voyelle  et  d’une 
consonne.  C’estunglissement  dans  lequel  la  langue  partant  d’une  posi¬ 
tion  de  voyelle  fermee  (ou  mi-fermee)  comme  /,  u,  glisse  immediate- 
ment  vers  une  position  plus  ouverte.  La  caracteristique  de  consonne 
se  trouve  dans  le  fait  que  cette  semi-voyelle  a  peu  de  sonorite :  elle  ne 
peut  etre  syllabique  ni  etre  portee  par  un  ton  specifiant.1  Le  lendu 
compte  deux  semi-voyelles :  y  et  w. 

A  cause  de  relation  avec  le  i,  lejy  est  nomme  semi-voyelle  palatale.2 

Ainsi:  j ya  penser,  croire 

A  cause  de  sa  relation  avec  u,  le  w  pourrait  etre  nomme  semi- 
voyelle  velaire;  mais  en  plus  de  la  position  de  la  langue,  les  levres 
doivent  etre  arrondies  et  quelque  peu  avancees :  cette  semi-voyelle  a 
done  une  double  articulation:  l’une  labiale,  l’autre  velaire:  elle  est 
ainsi  nommee  semi-voyelle  labio-velaire.3 

Devant  les  voyelles  frontales  le  w  est  plus  ou  moins  palatalise : 

u>3  (qa)  biere 

we  (qs)  ouvrir 

wi  (wi:)  roseau 

Toutes  deux  sont  voisees. 

Dans  cette  etude  nous  avons  quelquefois  indique  quelques  variations 
dans  les  voyelles  et  les  consonnes,  selon  les  dialectes. 

Ces  variations  sont  rares.  Aux  variations  de  certaines  voyelles  et 
consonnes,  nous  pouvons  aj outer  l’emploi  de  quelques  mots  parti- 
culiers  a  tel  dialecte,  et  les  variations  de  quelques  tonemes  (tres  rares 
cependant). 

Ces  variantes  ne  peuvent  nous  empecher  de  considerer  le  lendu 
nord  comme  un  tout  homogene.  C’est  ainsi  que  nous  l’avons  etudie. 
Les  voyelles  et  consonnes  sont  decrites,  telles  qu’elles  sont  prononcees 
et  articulees  par  le  groupe  le  plus  important  de  Lendu. 

Comment  ecrivons-nous  le  lendu  ? 

Le  principe  de  la  Conference  de  Rejaf,  £Un  phoneme,  une  lettre’  est 
certes  tres  bien  pose  et  des  mieux  fondes.  Cependant,  vu  les  circon- 

1  Westermann  and  Ward,  op.  cit.,  n°  264.  2  Ibid.,  n°  265.  3  Ibid.,  n°  267. 
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stances  propres  au  pays  lendu,  nous  ne  voyons  pas  l’opportunite 

d’adopter  ce  systeme. 

Dans  les  ecoles  le  swahili  est  la  langue  vehiculaire  officielle,  a  partir 
du  IIme  degre  de  l’ecole  primaire.  Les  eleves  se  forment  done  en 
swahili.  Les  communications  ulterieures  se  font  en  swahili.  Restent 
les  deux  premieres  annees  de  l’ecole  primaire.  Dans  ces  classes  on 
enseigne  l’ecriture  et  la  lecture.  Pourquoi  surcharger  nos  eleves  de 
lettres  qu’ils  n’emploieront  que  rarement? 

Nous  avons  done  adopte  l’alphabet  suivant : 

Voyelles:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  ii. 

Consonnes :  b,  b’  p,  p’ d,  d\  dy,  t,  t\  dh ,  th ,  k,  g,  kp ,  gb,  gb\  dz>  t s , 
ch,  dj,  m,  n,  ny,  /,  //,  r,  rr,  s,  z,  sh,j ,  h,  w,y. 

Avec  un  peu  d’exercice  nos  Lendu  parviennent  facilement  a  ecrire 
et  a  lire  le  lendu  avec  cet  alphabet. 

L.  Hertsens. 
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Notes  and  News 

The  Institute  and  the  War. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Bureau  decided 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  so  far  as  it  could  still  be  maintained 
on  an  international  footing.  It  was  realized  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Institute’s 
normal  activities  would  have  to  be  suspended,  but  there  were  two  important 
functions  which  the  Bureau  felt  could  and  should  be  performed — the  issue 
of  the  Journal  and  the  continuance  of  our  publications,  especially  those  con¬ 
taining  the  results  of  our  Fellows’  research  work. 

As  regards  the  Journal,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  its  quality 
and  international  character.  The  members  of  the  Editorial  Committee  have 
kept  in  touch  by  correspondence,  and  the  usual  contributions  of  articles, 
notes,  reviews,  and  bibliographical  material  from  Britain,  France  and 
Belgium  have  been  fully  maintained.  It  was  hoped  to  publish  articles  also  by 
Italian,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  authorities. 

As  to  publications,  African  'Political  Systems ,  edited  by  Dr.  Fortes  and 
Dr.  Evans-Pritchard,  which  incorporates  the  research  work  of  several  of 
our  Fellows  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  has  now  been  published.  The  follow¬ 
ing  books  are  in  the  Press  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  if  circumstances  permit : 

(1)  Kikuyu  Phonetics ,  by  the  late  L.  E.  Armstrong. 

(2)  Eastern  Sudanic  Languages,  vol.  i,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Tucker. 

(3)  Chaga  Childhood:  a  study  of  indigenous  education ,  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Raum. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Nadel’s  field  work  on  the  Nupe  of  Northern  Nigeria  and 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krige’s  on  the  Looedu  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  have  been 
completed,  ^he  manuscripts  are  now  under  examination  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  publish  one  or  both  of  these  books  in  the  near  future. 
Dr.  Margaret  Read  is  now  engaged  in  writing  up  the  results  of  her  research 
in  Nyasaland  on  the  tribal  life  of  the  Ngoni  and  on  labour  migration,  as  well 
as  of  the  part  she  took  in  the  recent  nutrition  survey  of  that  territory. 

The  main  work  of  the  central  office  was  transferred  early  in  the  war  to 
Oxford,  where  the  Rhodes  Trustees  most  kindly  allowed  the  Institute  to  use 
a  room  in  Rhodes  House,  where  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
Administrative  Director  and  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  General  continued 
to  work  at  the  London  office.  Professor  Labouret  maintained  the  Paris 
office  in  its  old  quarters.  About  half  the  normal  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  at  the  British  head-quarters;  they  have  come  mostly  from 
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British  territories  in  Africa,  but  include  several  from  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  Liberia. 

As  the  publication  of  Africa  has  to  be  suspended  for  the  time  being,  this 
number  has  been  expanded  to  include  material  which  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Editorial  Committee.  How  long  an  interval  must  pass  before 
the  next  number  appears  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but,  as  the  Chairman  explains 
in  the  statement  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  number,  the  Institute  and  its 
Journal  have  not  come  to  an  end.  We  have  only  been  forced  by  inexorable 
circumstances  to  suspend  our  activities,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
our  work  for  Africa  can  be  resumed  in  a  new  post-war  age. 

The  Cotistitution  of  Ngonde. 

No.  3  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Papers,  The  Constitution  of  Ngonde,  by 
Godfrey  Wilson,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  political  organization  of  the  Ngonde  plain  in  northern  Nyasaland 
under  its  paramount  chief  the  Kyungu,  as  it  has  evolved  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  tradition  tells  till  the  present  day.  The  author  was  led  to 
investigate  this  area  by  statements  of  his  Nyakyusa  informants,  who  fre¬ 
quently  asserted  that  in  Ngonde,  while  the  culture  in  general  was  similar  to 
their  own,  the  political  system  was  entirely  different.  An  interesting  problem 
in  comparative  sociology  at  once  presented  itself.  The  answer  Mr.  Wilson 
found  by  comparing  the  historical  development  of  the  two  peoples.  The 
Nyakyusa,  remaining  relatively  isolated  from  external  contacts,  had  not  had 
to  develop  any  supreme  authority  except  for  religious  purposes;  while  the 
people  of  Ngonde  had  evolved  a  centralized  political  organization  as  a  result 
of  external  trade  in  ivory  and  of  immigration  into  their  territory. 

The  history  of  Ngonde  is  divided  into  two  sections,  that  which  is  pre¬ 
served  only  by  oral  tradition,  and  that  for  which  European  records  provide 
evidence;  the  presentation  thus  makes  the  distinction  which  has  become 
customary  between  the  days  before  and  after  European  contact.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  insists  that  culture  change  did  not  begin  with  European 
contact,  but  had  been  going  on  as  far  back  as  tradition  reaches.  A  period  in 
which  the  Kyungus  were  solely  religious  heads  was  followed  by  one  in 
which  they  increased  their  power  at  the  expense  of  their  ‘  nobles  ’ ;  and  the 
accidental  survival  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the  succession  who  ought,  if  custom 
had  been  observed,  to  have  been  killed,  led  to  a  long  period  of  civil  wars 
which  only  ended  with  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Ngoni. 

In  the  authority  of  the  Kyungu  Mr.  Wilson  traces  religious,  economic  and 
legal  elements,  while  their  leadership  in  war  also  contributed  to  it.  The 
religious  elements  he  considers  as  a  component  of  the  theistic  and  the  magical. 
The  participation  of  the  Kyungu  in  the  powers  of  his  dead  ancestors  was  an 
important  sanction  for  his  position;  droughts  and  epidemics  were  believed 
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to  be  due  to  his  own  or  the  ancestors’  anger.  He  also  had  certain  magical 
attributes  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  sole  right  to  use  some 
particularly  powerful  magical  objects.  The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however, 
did  not  operate  solely  in  support  of  his  authority;  if  he  outraged  public 
feeling  the  ‘  great-commoners  ’,  who  had  the  power  of  witchcraft,  would 
cease  to  use  it  against  his  enemies  and  turn  it  against  himself. 

Economically,  the  Kyungu  was  important  not  so  much  because  of  his 
possession  of  superior  wealth  as  because  of  his  control  of  distribution. 
Ivory  and  food  were  brought  to  him  in  regular  tribute,  cattle  came  to  his 
capital  in  the  payment  of  fines,  slaves  in  the  spoils  of  war.  It  was  also  the 
duty  of  his  subjects  to  supply  labour  to  hoe  his  gardens.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  amassed  was  distributed  in  hospitality  to  guests,  in  presentations  of 
cloth,  obtained  by  the  ivory  trade,  to  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  in  gifts  of  cattle 
or  female  slaves  to  subjects  who  brought  food  or  otherwise  deserved  well  of 
him. 

Under  the  heading  of  legal  elements  Mr.  Wilson  discusses  both  those  legal 
provisions  which  maintained  the  authority  of  the  Kyungu  and  the  function 
of  the  whole  political  organization  in  securing  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  connexion  with  the  punishment  of  treason  he  makes  an  antithesis  between 
‘  legal  and  military  (or  violent)  procedure  ’  which  if  developed  further  might 
lead  him  into  difficulties.  The  word  ‘  military  ’  has  been  used  up  till  now  in 
a  quite  objective  manner  to  describe  a  type  of  organization  common  to  many 
of  the  simpler  as  well  as  the  more  complex  societies,  and  not  only  members 
of  organizations  so  described  will  hesitate  to  accept  a  definition  which  implies 
that  their  activities  fall  outside  the  pale  of  law.  Equally,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  accept  the  position  that  force  is  only  ‘  violent  ’  when  employed  without 
legal  sanction.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  distinction  is  important  for  its 
bearing  on  the  establishment  of  world  order;  if  this  is  indeed  the  case,  it 
would  surely  have  been  better  left  to  be  elaborated  in  that  connexion  than 
introduced  as  an  obiter  dictum  on  a  quite  different  theme. 

The  final  section  is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  actual  meaning  for  Ngonde 
of  the  institution  of  Indirect  Rule.  As  Mr.  Wilson  points  out,  every  one  of 
the  factors  which  formally  contributed  to  maintain  the  Kyungu’s  authority 
has  now  ceased  to  operate.  Nevertheless,  he  and  his  ‘  nobles  ’  have  still  a 
status  ‘  which  is  continuous  though  not  identical  with  that  of  the  past  ’,  and 
since  some  element  of  continuity  is  indispensable  it  is  as  well  that  this  status 
is  recognized  by  Government.  The  Kyungu  from  a  god  has  become  a 
magistrate,  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  become  the  central  fount  of  a  justice 
which  was  formerly  dispensed  through  a  number  of  scattered  local  courts. 
Unless  Government  assists  him,  the  largesse  on  which  personal  loyalties 
depend  will  soon  be  beyond  his  means. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  points  out  in  his  conclusions,  similar  developments  are 
taking  place  all  over  Africa.  They  must  be  fully  appreciated  if  the  development 
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of  Indirect  Rule  is  to  be  wisely  guided;  and  detailed  studies  such  as  this 
should  be  of  great  value  to  those  responsible  for  the  process.  {Communicated 
by  Dr.  L.  P.  Mair.) 

L’ Education  en  Afrique  Equatoriale  Franfaise. 

Le  nouveau  Gouverneur-General  de  1’ Afrique  Equatoriale  Franfaise,  M.  P. 
Boisson,  se  trouve  etre  un  ancien  instituteur,  qui,  apres  des  services  tres 
distingues  pendant  la  derniere  guerre  est  entr£  dans  l’administration  colo- 
niale  ou  il  s’est  bientot  fait  remarquer.  De  son  origine  il  a  gardd  un  gout 
tres  vif  pour  l’ecole.  Des  son  arrivee  a  Brazzaville  il  a  etudi£  les  services  de 
l’enseignement  et  s’est  persuade  qu’ils  pouvaient  etre  utilement  developpes. 
Pour  des  raisons  diverses,  ils  ne  sont  pas  au  niveau  de  ceux  des  colonies 
voisines.  M.  Boisson  a  resolu  de  rattrapper  ce  retard.  Pour  assurer  une 
reorganisation  devenue  necessaire,  il  a  pris  depuis  le  Ier  janvier  quatorze 
arretes  appropries.  L’un  d’eux  institue  un  Conseil  Superieur  de  l’Enseigne- 
ment  et  des  Conseils  et  Comites  de  l’Enseignement,  a  l’image  de  ce  qui  existe 
dans  d’autres  territoires.  De  plus  le  Gouverneur-General,  constatant  dans 
une  circulaire  recente  que  le  role  de  l’ecole  est  double  en  Afrique  tropicale, 
a  indique  les  buts  a  atteindre  par  les  etablissements  des  differents  degres. 
‘L’Ecole,  ecrit-il,  doit,  par  selection,  entre  les  mieux  doues,  nous  pourvoir 
de  jeunes  hommes  tou jours  plus  nombreux,  capables  de  seconder  utilement 
l’encadrement  europeen  dans  toutes  ses  taches  et  dans  toutes  ses  activites. 

‘  Mais  l’Ecole  doit  aussi,  et  tout  aussi  imperativement,  apprendre  a  mieux  vivre 
au  village. 

‘  Tous  nos  eleves  ne  seront  pas  fonctionnaires,  employes  de  commerce  ou 
artisans. 

*  La  majeure  partie  d’entre  eux  est  destinee  a  retourner  aux  travaux  des  champs. 

‘  Il  convient  qu’ils  y  retournent  avec  un  acquis  d’habitudes  et  de  pratiques  dont 
ils  auront  le  benefice  dans  la  vie  quotidienne. 

‘  C’est  pourquoi  l’E~ole  doit  reconstituer  dans  son  cadre,  en  les  ameliorant,  tous 
les  aspects  de  la  vie  au  village.  L’Ecole  doit  avoir  sa  ferme,  son  elevage,  ses  champs, 
ses  jardins  potagers  et  d’agrement.  Et  c’est  la,  aussi  bien  qu’entre  les  quatre  murs 
d’une  salle  de  classe,  que  l’enseignement  devra  se  donner.  .  .  .  Enseignement 
selectif  et  enseignement  de  masse,  voila  les  deux  termes  de  notre  activite  pedago¬ 
gue.’ 

Ce  programme  semble  inspire  directement  par  la  conception  de  l’ecole 
rurale  ou  de  village,  telle  qu’elle  existe  depuis  plusieurs  annees  en  Afrique 
Occidentale  Frangaise  oil  elle  rend  les  services  les  plus  signales. 

M.  Boisson  a  compris  que,  pour  affirmer,  diffuser  et  maintenir  cette 
doctrine  a  buts  pratiques,  il  fallait  creer  un  organe  d’orientation  et  de  liaison. 
Il  a  done  present  la  publication  d’un  bulletin  de  /’ Enseignement  de  l’ Afrique 
Equatoriale.  Le  premier  numero,  qui  vient  de  nous  parvenir,  comporte  une 
partie  administrative;  des  conseils  de  pedagogie  avec  des  exemples  pour  la 
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preparation  d’une  legon  de  langage,  pour  le  choix  des  devoirs  ecrits  destines 
aux  eleves;  une  partie  reservee  a  l’enseignement  rural,  notamment  des 
instructions  pour  l’elevage  du  petit  betail  et  des  animaux  de  basse-cour. 
Dans  une  section  particuliere  les  moniteurs  trouveront  tout  ce  qui  est  de 
nature  a  perfectionner  leurs  methodes  pedagogiques  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
psychologie  appliquee  a  l’enseignement,  un  choix  de  bonnes  lectures,  de 
problemes  et  d’exercices  de  frangais.  Enfin  moniteurs  et  eleves  seront 
encourages  a  etudier  leurs  coutumes  et  a  en  faire  des  exposes  ecrits  qui 
seront  publies.  Avec  une  impulsion  aussi  heureuse  on  peut  esperer  que  les 
pr ogres  de  1’Afrique  Equatoriale  Frangaise  en  matiere  d’enseignement  indigene 
seront  desormais  rapides.  ( Communication  du  Professeur  H.  Labouret.) 

Children's  Drawings  among  the  Tallensi. 

Children’s  drawings  have  been  extensively  studied  by  psychologists  in 
Europe  and  America.1  Drawing  is  not  a  common  form  of  art  or  a  common 
diversion  among  pre-literate  people,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  there  is 
extremely  little  published  material  on  children’s  drawings  collected  among 
primitive  people.  I  write  this  note  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  field- 
workers  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  kind  of  material.  I  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  collection  of  children’s  and  adults’  drawings  which  were  obtained 
in  the  course  of  my  field-work  among  the  Tallensi  of  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  children,  in  particular,  took  up  drawing  with 
great  zest  as  a  new  game,  though  they  had  never  in  their  lives  handled 
pencil  and  paper. 

European  children’s  drawings  are  known  to  be  correlated  with  their 
level  of  intellectual  development  and  to  express  their  emotional  preoccupa¬ 
tions  and  fantasies.  The  normal  child’s  drawing  ability  follows  a  regular 
course  of  development  corresponding  to  the  maturation,  it  is  thought, 
of  its  cognitive  functions.  What  about  primitive  children  like  those  of 
Taleland?  Tale  children  model  clay  figures  of  human  beings,  animals, 
and  so  on,  representing  them  as  they  see  them  in  three  dimensions.  Drawing 
is  more  difficult — especially  in  a  pre-literate  culture  in  which  no  one  is 
taught  to  draw — since  it  involves  the  apprehension  of  the  relation  between 
a  flat  surface  and  one’s  visual  percept  and  concept  of  an  object.  Tale  culture 
is  completely  devoid  of  representational  graphic  art,  so  that  there  are  no 
traditional  models  a  child  could  follow. 

A  Tale  child’s  first  reaction  to  pencil  and  paper  is  an  erratic  scribble 
which  eventually  resolves  itself  into  a  rudimentary  pattern  of  irregular 
wavy  or  zigzag  lines  filling  up  the  whole  available  space.  This  is  reminiscent 

1  For  a  useful  summary  of  this  work  see  ‘Children’s  Drawings’,  by  F.  Good- 
enough,  in  A  Handbook  of  Child  Psychology,  edited  by  Carl  Murchison,  Clark 
University  Press,  1931. 
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of  the  way  women  decorate  house-walls  and  men  leatherwork  with  simple 
patterns  of  irregular  lines  of  chevrons,  lozenges,  &c.,  without  design,  but 
calculated  to  fill  a  maximum  of  space.  These  models  may  have  influenced 
the  children  unconsciously.  But  even  after  some  practice  the  children 
always  tried  to  fill  the  whole  sheet  of  paper  with  drawings  which  had  no 
relation  of  design  to  one  another.  They  evidently  apprehended  the  paper 
as  a  surface  and  not  as  a  bounded  frame  for  a  drawing.  They  did  not  think 
of  a  drawing  as  a  focal  point  against  an  indifferent  background. 

The  drawings  themselves  have  one  remarkable  feature:  they  have  the 
same  form  at  all  ages  up  to  adulthood,  unlike  the  drawings  of  civilized 
children  which  develop  from  statements  of  what  the  child  knows  to  be 
there  to  representations  of  what  it  sees.  A  Tale  drawing  consists  of  a  set  of 
lines  making  a  spatial,  or  better,  a  functional  diagram  stating  in  an  abstract 
way  the  relations  between  the  various  defined  volumes  that  constitute  an 
object  or  body.  One  might  perhaps  describe  it  as  an  ideogram  rather  than  a 
picture.  The  proportions  of  a  drawing  symbolize  the  relative  functional 
importance  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  For  example,  in  drawing  a 
man,  fingers  and  toes  may  be  shown  as  prominently  as  the  arms.  None 
of  the  drawings  attempt  to  represent  perspective,  and  the  few  efforts  to 
show  three  dimensions  took  the  form  of  symbolizing  bodies  as  ‘thick’  by 
broadening  out  the  lines  of  the  diagram  into  crude  rectangular  or  oval 
blobs. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  also,  to  obtain  a  series  of  drawings  from  a  group 
of  school-children  drawn  from  the  Tallensi  and  neighbouring  tribes  all 
belonging  to  the  same  cultural  cluster.  The  contrast  between  these  drawings 
and  those  of  the  unschooled  native  is  striking.  All  the  school-children 
draw  in  the  European  manner  though  more  crudely.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  I  was  able  to  prove  to  my  satisfaction  by  conversations  with  them  and 
by  a  few  simple  tests,  that  they  see  the  world  around  them  exactly  as  their 
unschooled  brothers  see  it.  They  have  obviously  learnt — both  through 
direct  drawing-lessons  and  through  constant  use  of  pictures  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  their  scholastic  education — to  relate  percepts  and  concepts  to  a 
flat  surface  in  the  same  way  as  we  do.  This  suggests  that  the  technique  of 
drawing  used  by  a  European  child,  however  spontaneous  and  ‘natural’  it 
may  seem,  is  an  artifact  of  its  cultural  environment;  and  it  raises  many 
interesting  questions  for  the  educationist  in  Africa.  If  an  unschooled  native 
child  can  be  taught  to  represent  the  world  it  lives  in  in  this  entirely  new, 
European  way,  can  it  also  be  taught  to  think  about  the  world  around  it  in  a 
new  way?  Is  the  rigid,  stereotyped,  European  way  of  drawing  which  the 
school-children  have  been  taught  an  advance  on  the  natural  liveliness  of 
some  of  the  unschooled  children’s  drawings,  or  might  it  not  paralyse 
completely  their  creative  abilities ;  and  does  not  this  problem  arise,  also,  in 
every  aspect  of  African  education?  ( Communicated  by  Dr.  M.  Fortes.) 
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Libraries  for  West  Africa. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Vischer  and  Miss  Wrong  on  the  need  of  library  facilities 
for  British  Colonies  in  West  Africa  has  been  submitted  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  trustees  have  accepted  the  report,  and  have  granted  a 
sum  of  $63,800  for  the  strengthening  of  existing  libraries  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  first  steps  towards  the  development  of  other  library 
services.  The  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  training  African  librarians 
and  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  trained  European  librarian  for  three 
years,  who  would  act  in  an  advisory  and  executive  capacity  in  Nigeria,  and 
advise  on  the  development  of  services  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  Gambia. 

The  report  points  out  that  in  these  territories  there  is  no  permanent 
European  population,  and  that  the  problem  of  libraries  has  to  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  African  population.  This  popula¬ 
tion  includes  a  minority  of  highly  educated  people,  and  a  majority  of  people 
with  little  or  no  education.  Year  by  year  the  schools  are  turning  out 
literates  or  semi-literates  for  whom  simple  books  have  to  be  provided,  not 
only  in  English,  but  in  a  number  of  other  languages.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  in  some  districts  the  desire  to  learn  to  read  among  adults  is  growing, 
and  that  library  services  are  a  necessary  part  of  any  adult  education  move¬ 
ment.  The  report  recognizes  that  in  many  cases  library  services  will  be 
developed  as  an  extension  of  the  work  in  educational  institutions.  It  there¬ 
fore  recommends  with  regard  to  the  Gold  Coast  the  strengthening  of  the 
circulating  library  at  Achimota  College,  thus  enabling  it  to  serve  the  whole 
territory  more  effectively.  But  it  also  recognizes  that  a  public  library  service 
will  in  time  have  to  be  created.  In  this  connexion  it  suggests  starting  a 
small  municipal  library  at  Jos,  Northern  Nigeria,  to  serve  the  population 
of  educated  African  clerks  who  are  employed  there,  and  the  strengthening 
of  Native  Administration  libraries  in  the  North.  In  the  Southern  Provinces 
it  suggests  that  Ibadan  is  a  suitable  centre  for  a  library  experiment  which 
might  eventually  be  supported  by  the  Native  Administration  as  are  libraries 
in  the  big  Emirates  in  the  North. 

In  neither  Sierra  Leone  nor  the  Gambia  has  there  been  a  full  investigation 
of  library  needs.  Pending  fuller  information  the  report,  therefore,  suggests 
for  Sierra  Leone  the  strengthening  of  libraries  in  educational  institutions, 
and  for  the  Gambia  it  advocates  a  grant  for  a  library  in  the  capital,  Bathurst. 

The  four  West  African  Governments  are  now  considering  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  participate  in  the  scheme. 

L’ Administration  des  Populations  Indigenes  au  Congo  Beige. 

Des  les  premieres  annees  qui  ont  suivi  l’annexion  du  Congo,  le  legislateur 
beige  s’est  preoccupe  de  conserver  et  de  fortifier,  dans  toute  l’etendue  de  la 
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colonie,  les  communautes  indigenes  qui  s’y  etaient  developpees  de  longue 
date  sous  I’egide  de  la  coutume.  Le  decret  du  5  decembre  1933,  organisant 
les  circonscriptions  indigenes ,  est  du  au  meme  souci.  II  distingue  deux  especes 
de  circonscriptions :  la  chefferie  et  le  secteur.  La  chefferie  constitue  le  groupe- 
ment  traditionnel  pur,  constitue  sur  la  base  de  la  coutume.  Ayant  ses 
autorites  coutumieres,  le  legislateur  n’a  eu  a  se  preoccuper  que  du  choix 
du  premier  de  ses  notables  qui,  en  qualite  de  chef,  sera  l’intermediaire 
qualifie  de  la  communaute  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  fonctionnaires  du 
gouvernement.  Le  secteur  n’est  que  semi-traditionnel.  II  groupe  notamment 
un  nombre  plus  ou  moins  etendu  de  petites  communautes  trop  faibles  pour 
atteindre  dans  les  cadres  de  vie  nouvelle  un  developpement  normal.  Ici 
aussi  le  legislateur  a  conserve  le  souci  de  respecter  autant  que  possible  la 
coutume  et  de  conserver  aux  parties  du  tout  que  constitue  le  secteur,  leur 
organisation  et  leur  vie  coutumiere  propre.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  decret  prevoit 
l’institution  d’un  chef  de  secteur  et  d’un  conseil  de  secteur,  dont  les  membres 
sont  choisis  dans  chacun  des  groupes  du  secteur.  La  chefferie  et  le  secteur 
ont  1’une  et  l’autre  la  personnalite  civile;  elles  ont  chacune  leur  caisse  et 
leur  budget  et  peuvent,  mais  sous  le  controle  de  l’administration  europeenne, 
etablir  des  peages  et  certaines  taxes  et  meme  emprunter. 

Le  Rapport  Annuel  sur  l’ Administration  de  la  Colonie  du  Congo  Beige  pendant 
lAnnee  19381  signale  que  la  reorganisation  des  communautes  indigenes 
s’est  poursuivie  et  s’acheve  activement.  Le  nombre  des  groupements  a 
organiser  ou  a  reorganiser,  qui  etait  de  828  en  1934  a  ete  ramene  successive- 
ment  a  318  en  1935,  a  249  en  1936  et  a  136  au  31  decembre  1937.  II  n’est 
plus  aujourd’hui  que  de  50.  Au  31  decembre  1938  on  comptait  1.2 12 
chefferies  et  340  secteurs.  Si  les  chefs  indigenes  rendent  d’incontestables 
services  dans  l’administration  des  populations,  il  va  de  soi  que  leur  valeur 
et  leur  concours  demeurent  tres  inegaux.  Beaucoup  font  preuve  de  la 
meilleure  volonte  mais  la  majorite  est  constitute  d’elements  d’une  valeur 
moyenne  dont  la  collaboration  ne  s’ameliore  que  lentement.  Par  ailleurs, 
la  situation  des  chefs  est  —  aux  termes  memes  du  rapport  —  souvent  delicate 
en  raison  du  double  aspect  de  leur  mission :  ils  sont  tout  a  la  fois  les  repre- 
sentants  de  l’autorite  europeenne  charges  de  l’execution  des  decisions  de 
celle-ci  vis-a-vis  de  leurs  sujets,  et  les  representants  et  protecteurs  naturels 
de  ces  derniers  dans  le  domaine  coutumier.  C’est  pourquoi  les  fonction¬ 
naires  territoriaux  ont  ete  mis  en  garde  contre  l’erreur  qui  consisterait  a  ne 
faire  des  chefs  que  de  simples  agents  d’execution  des  ordres  de  l’autorite 
europeenne,  et  a  s’en  remettre  a  eux  d’imposer  a  leurs  sujets  des  mesures 
impopulaires  qui  leur  alieneraient  la  confiance  de  leurs  administres.  La 
participation  de  plus  en  plus  effective  des  conseils  de  notables  dans  l’adminis¬ 
tration  des  circonscriptions  constitue  un  progres  serieux  et,  pour  les  chefs, 
un  correctif  efficace  contre  le  danger  auquel  peut  les  exposer  leur  situation 
1  Bruxelles:  Les  Anciennes  Imprimeries  Van  Gompel  S.A. 
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delicate.  Quant  aux  caisses  des  circonscriptions,  elles  s’affirment  de  plus 
en  plus  comme  un  precieux  element  pour.le  developpement  economique  et 
l’amelioration  des  conditions  d’existence  materielles  et  morales  des  indigenes. 
Les  ressources  des  caisses  sont  consacrees  a  la  communaute  et  destinees  a 
^organisation  et  au  developpement  de  l’enseignement,  de  l’aide  medicale 
et  de  Fequipement  economique  des  groupements.  Bien  que  toujours  dans 
le  stade  d’organisation,  le  fonctionnement  des  caisses  a  donne  satisfaction 
dans  son  ensemble.  Leur  gestion  a  laisse  une  situation  financiere  excellente, 
resultat  du  bon  sens  et  de  la  circonspection  qui  ont  preside  a  l’organisation, 
et  a  l’administration  de  cette  institution  dont  la  nouveaute  imposait  une 
extreme  prudence.  Les  recettes  totales  se  sont  elevees  en  1938  a  35.099.775 
francs  etlesdepensesa32.895.808  francs.  Si  la  gestion  des  caisses  suscite  encore 
certaines  difficultes  et  constitue  pour  le  personnel  territorial  une  lourde 
tache,  les  avantages  de  cette  institution  y  apportent  une  tres  large  compensa¬ 
tion,  d’autant  plus  que  les  indigenes  commencent  a  se  rendre  beaucoup 
mieux  compte  des  bienfaits  qu’ils  en  retirent  et  des  serieux  benefices  d’ordre 
materiel  et  moral  qu’ils  y  trouvent. 

Depuis  que  le  Congo  s’est  ouvert  a  la  civilisation,  les  communautes  indigenes 
traditionnelles  se  sont  quelque  peu  effritees :  de  petits  groupes  d’individus 
s’en  sont  detaches  pour  aller  servir  dans  la  force  publique,  travailler 
au  service  d’entreprises  etatiques  ou  privees,  ou  recevoir  l’enseignement  de 
missions  religieuses.  La  reunion  de  ces  divers  indigenes,  peu  soucieux  par 
la  suite  de  reprendre  le  chemin  de  leurs  villages,  a  fini  par  former  des 
agglomerations  d’un  caractere  particular,  etrangeres  au  droit  coutumier, 
et  etablies  le  plus  souvent  dans  le  voisinage  de  localites  europeennes  impor- 
tantes.  Les  collectivites  ainsi  constitutes  ne  pouvaient  evidemment  se 
passer  d’organisation,  et  c’est  pour  leur  donner  une  administration,  indigene 
comme  celle  des  chefferies,  mais  adaptee  a  leurs  besoins  propres,  qu’a 
ete  promulgue  le  decret  du  23  novembre  1931  sur  les  centres  extra-coutumiers. 
La  gestion  de  ces  unites  administratives  a  ete  confiee  a  l’element  indigene 
lui-meme.  Faction  de  l’autorite  tutelaire  devant  s’exercer  avec  discretion  et 
revetir  autant  que  possible  la  forme  de  suggestions. 

Le  rapport  cite  plus  haut  signale  qu’au  31  decembre  1938  vingt-neuf 
centres  extra-coutumiers  etaient  nes;  ils  totalisent  une  population  de  132.262 
ames.  Quoique  de  valeur  diverse,  les  chefs  indigenes  des  centres  font  tous 
preuve  de  bonne  volonte.  Grace  aux  resultats  qu’ils  ont  obtenus  dans 
divers  domaines,  au  premier  rang  desquels  il  faut  placer  l’administration  de 
la  justice  qu’ils  rendent  avec  equite,  ils  se  sont  acquis  une  autorite  suffisante. 
II  en  est  parmi  eux  qui  meritent  les  plus  grands  eloges.  En  ce  qui  concerne 
plus  particulierement  les  caisses,  elles  ont  enregistre  2.264.294  francs  de 
recettes  et  effectue  pour  1.983.824  francs  de  depenses.  ( Communication  du 
Professeur  N.  De  Cleene.) 
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La  Politique  des  Concessions  Foncieres  au  Congo  Beige. 

Il  n’est  pas  sans  interet  de  signaler  a  l’attention  des  lecteurs  d’ Africa  com¬ 
ment  M.  T.  Heyse,  dans  une  communication  faite  a  l’lnstitut  Royal  Colonial 
Beige  {Bulletin  des  Seances ,  1939,  3,  400-418)  expose  revolution  de  la  politique 
des  cessions  et  concessions  depuis  l’origine  de  l’fitat  Independant  du  Congo. 

Apres  avoir  rappele  que  la  politique  des  concessions  des  richesses 
naturelles  domine  l’economie  de  la  plupart  des  colonies  d’exploitation, 
surtout  lorsque  le  colonisateur  pratique  en  matiere  financiere  le  systeme 
du  ‘self-support’,  l’auteur  souligne  qu’en  presence  de  Pattitude  de  la 
Belgique  et  des  restrictions  apportees  par  les  actes  internationaux  au  droit 
de  regler  librement  les  taxes  douanieres,  l’Etat  Independant  a  du  couvrir 
lui-meme  les  depenses  de  son  occupation.  II  n’a  pu  trouver  les  ressources 
suffisantes  que  dans  Pexploitation  du  domaine,  y  compris  les  produits 
vegetaux  et  les  mines,  qui  restent  la  propriete  de  l’fitat  meme  lorsqu’elles 
sont  concedees.  Ainsi  s’expliquent  les  concessions  de  cueillette  et  les 
regies  domaniales.  II  est  a  remarquer  toutefois  que  cette  politique  n’etait 
pas  une  exploitation  exclusive  des  richesses  existantes.  Des  sommes 
importantes  furent  consacrees  a  l’outillage  economique,  aux  recherches 
scientifiques  et  aux  oeuvres  humanitaires. 

L’annexion  du  Congo  par  la  Belgique  amena  une  politique  nouvelle 
en  matiere  de  concessions  foncieres  et  d’exploitation  economique.  Les 
circonstances  et  les  difficultes  ayant  change,  d’autres  directives  allaient 
etre  suivies.  Le  gouvernement  desirait  desormais  pratiquer  au  Congo  une 
politique  de  liberte  commerciale  reelle  et  de  fait.  Apres  avoir  abandonne 
Pexploitation  directe  du  domaine  vacant,  il  fallait  negocier  la  suppression 
des  grandes  concessions  de  recoltes  et  de  droits  de  cueillette  qui  bloquaient 
une  grande  partie  du  territoire.  On  ne  pouvait  y  songer  sans  offrir  aux 
societes,  qui  jouissaient  de  droits  acquis,  des  contre-parties  satisfaisantes. 
Les  negotiations  aboutirent  a  des  concessions  nouvelles  substituant  aux 
concessions  de  cueillette,  couvrant  de  tres  grandes  etendues,  des  cessions  de 
terres  en  pleine  propriete,  mais  portant  sur  des  superficies  reduites,  qui 
dans  certains  cas,  ne  resteraient  acquises  que  dans  la  mesure  d’une  mise  en 
valeur  partielle.  Du  chiffre  total  approximatif  de  27.100.000  ha.  environ 
10.500.000  ont  fait  retour  au  domaine. 

Apres  la  reprise  de  1908,  de  nouvelles  concessions  furent  accordees 
dans  le  but  de  doter  la  colonie  d’industries  nouvelles.  Ces  concessions 
prevoient  que  les  terres  concedees  seront  choisies  dans  des  regions  plus 
etendues,  sous  reserve  des  droits  des  indigenes.  La  colonie  ne  garantit  pas 
que  les  concessionnaires  trouveront  dans  ces  regions  des  terres  fibres  de 
droits  a  concurrence  de  la  superficie  envisagee.  L’appfication  des  clauses 
de  mise  en  valeur  reduisent  les  superficies  concedees  d’apres  les  travaux 
reellement  executes  sur  place. 
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De  nouvelles  modalites  de  concessions  sont  actuellement  appliquees  ou 
en  preparation,  notamment  en  vue  de  favoriser  le  colonat  et  l’accession 
des  indigenes  a  la  propriete.  ( Communication  du  Professeur  N.  De  Cleene.) 


Notes  on  Anthropological  Training  Facilities  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  courses,  available  during  the  session  1939-40,  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Universities. 

Aberdeen:  Short  non-qualifying  course  in  Social  Anthropology  intended 
primarily  for  ‘practical  men’. 

Aberystwyth :  Courses  in  General  Ethnography,  Physical  Anthropology  and 
Prehistoric  Archaeology  which  form  part  of  the  work  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  Honours  Degree  in  Geography  with  Anthropology,  and  for  the 
Diploma  in  Anthropology. 

Cambridge:  Courses  for  the  Archaeological  and  Anthropological  Tripos 
Section  A;  Colonial  Administrative  Service  Course. 

Edinburgh:  Physical  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  for  B.Sc. 

Degree  with  Honours  in  Anthropology. 

Feeds :  Courses  in  General  Ethnography  and  Physical  and  Social  Anthropo¬ 
logy  as  qualifying  subjects  for  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees. 

London:  Institute  of  Education  Colonial  Research  Section:  Introductory 
Course  in  Social  Anthropology.  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  : 
Social  Organization  with  special  reference  to  Southern  Nigeria. 
Manchester:  Honours  course  in  Geography  and  Social  Anthropology  includ¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  Physical  Anthropology. 

Oxford:  Coilrse  in  Ethnological  Geography;  Colonial  Administrative 
Service  Course. 

The  information  listed  above  was  collected  during  the  period  February- 
May  1940,  by  a  committee  which  undertook  to  find  out  the  facilities 
available  in  Great  Britain  for  anthropological  and  allied  training  during  the 
war,  and  the  possibilities  of  additional  courses  which  could  be  given  to 
meet  the  need,  if  it  should  arise,  for  training  research  workers.  Only  the 
courses  actually  being  given  in  the  session  1939-40  are  included  in  the 
above  list.  Further  information  could  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee  (Dr.  M.  H.  Read,  56  Temple 
Fortune  Lane,  London,  N.W.  11),  or  directly  to  the  Universities.  ( Com¬ 
municated  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Read.) 

Vernacular  Periodical  No.  26.  Lokasa  la  Bateyi  (Le  Journal  des  Instituteurs). 

Comme  son  nom  l’indique,  ce  journal  s’adresse,  depuis  sa  fondation  en 
1932,  aux  nombreux  instituteurs  des  ecoles  du  Vicariat  Apostolique  de 
Nouvelle -Anvers,  en  vue  de  completer  leur  formation  professionnelle.  II  est 
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edite  par  le  directeur  de  Pecole  normale  de  Boyange  et  exclusivement  r6dig6 
en  lingala.  Non  illustre,  il  contient  a  chaque  numero  une  dizaine  d’articles 
traitant  de  differents  sujets  de  pedagogie  et  de  methodologie.  Des  pro- 
fesseurs  de  l’ecole  normale,  des  directeurs  d’ecoles  primaires,  de  meme  que 
des  instituteurs  indigenes  assurent  la  redaction.  II  est  gratuit,  et  parait  tous 
les  deux  ou  trois  mois.  Polycopie,  il  a  le  format  d’une  feuille  de  papier  a 
lettre.  ( Communique  par  le  R.P.  Bentein,  missionnaire  de  Scheut.) 

V™  Congres  Colonial  Beige. 

Les  27  et  28  mai  s’est  tenue  a  Bruxelles,  dans  les  locaux  du  Senat,  la  Vmc 
session  quinquennale  du  Congres  Colonial  National,  preside  par  M.  Carton 
de  Tournay.  Le  but  du  congres  fut  d’acquerir  une  vue  d ’ensemble  sur  la 
situation  de  la  colonie  en  1940.  Les  nombreux  rapports,  qui  ont  ete  pre- 
sentes  et  qui  seront  publies  en  meme  temps  que  la  discussion  a  laquelle  ils 
ont  donne  lieu,  furent  repartis  en  deux  sections :  une  section  politique  et 
sociale,  presidee  par  M.  Dellicour,  Procureur  general  honoraire,  et  une 
section  economique  et  financiere  presidee  par  M.  Moeller,  vice-gouverneur 
general  honoraire.  ( Communication  du  Professeur  N.  De  Cleene.) 
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Capital  Investment  in  Africa.  Its  course  and  effects.  By  S.  Herbert  Frankel. 

Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  African  Research  Survey  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Oxford  University 

Press.  1938.  Pp.  viii-f-487.  ioj-.  6 d. 

Professor  Frankel’s  book — one  of  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the 
‘  Hailey  Survey  ’ — is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  field 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  studied.  It  states  and  discusses  the  facts  of 
African  economic  development  in  the  light  of  modern  economic  theory  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  capital  investment.  To  those  non¬ 
economists,  who  have  seemed  at  times  to  question  the  relevance  to  African 
problems  of  the  results  of  theoretical  economic  thinking,  an  effective  answer 
is  given  in  the  lucid  and  informative  introductory  part  of  the  book,  entitled 
‘  The  Problem  and  its  Background  \ 

In  examining  the  conditions  which  are  essential  for  the  success  of  capital 
investment,  not  only  in  the  narrow  commercial  sense,  but  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  raising  the  general  level  of  material  progress  among  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned,  the  author  emphasizes  certain  general  points  which  help 
him  later  to  interpret  and  judge  the  special  facts  of  capital  investment  in 
Africa.  The  most  important  of  these  points  are:  (1)  the  inevitability  of  a 
change  in  the  organization  for  production  concurrently  with  the  investment 
of  capital,  if  the  latter  is  to  fulfil  its  main  object,  i.e.  further  material  progress ; 
and,  (2)  the  interdependence  of  capital  with  other  factors  of  production  and 
the  need  for  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  the  application  of  labour 
and  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  the  natural  resources  available  for  exploita¬ 
tion  on  the  other. 

The  first  point  is  generally  overlooked  by  those  who,  while  advocating 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  especially  by  Governments,  on  works  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement,  view  with  misgivings  any  change  in  the  structure 
of  African  society.  Economic  change  and  development,  however,  cannot  be 
effected  without  setting  in  motion  forces  making  for  social  adjustments 
which  must,  at  the  present  stage  of  evolution,  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
individualist  organization  of  African  society. 

On  the  second  point,  a  timely  warning,  repeated  in  the  final  chapter  of  the 
book,  is  given  to  those  optimists  who  maintain,  with  more  fervour  than 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions,  that  Africa  is  ready  to  absorb  any  amount  of 
capital  with  equally  beneficial  results  to  the  investor,  the  African  peoples  and 
the  world  at  large. 
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The  maj  or  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  historical  analysis  of  the  course 
of  capital  investment  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  work  which  covers  so  vast  a  ground  for  the  first  time  should  suffer  from 
a  certain  lack  of  balance.  The  advanced  development  and  outstanding 
economic  and  political  position  of  the  Union  certainly  justifies  an  intensive 
study  of  its  economic  history  and  problems;  but  the  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  latter  seems  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  plan  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  It  is  in  relation  to  African  territories  apart  from  the  Union  that 
further  research  is  most  urgently  needed. 

It  may  be  questioned,  moreover,  whether  the  book  would  not  have  profited 
from  a  more  parsimonious  and  selective  use  of  statistics  which  contain,  on 
the  author’s  own  admission,  a  large  element  of  estimation  and  may  not  be 
in  all  cases  comparable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  facts  and 
tendencies  illustrated  by  the  tables  and  graphs  showing  the  public  and 
private  capital  invested  in  African  countries  up  to  1937,  the  compilation  of 
which  must  have  demanded  a  great  amount  of  painstaking  work.  Of  the 
results  that  emerge  from  the  analysis  of  past  capital  investments  and  the 
examination  of  their  effects  one,  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned  here,  since 
it  appears  to  be  of  special  significance  in  view  of  present  schemes  of  African 
development.  It  concerns  the  relative  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  equity 
capital  and  capital  lent  at  fixed  interest  as  a  method  of  financing  African 
development.  Equity  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  has  played  in  the  past  a 
prominent  part  in  the  opening  up  of  African  resources,  particularly  mineral, 
and  though  exporting  large  portions  of  its  profits,  it  has  proved  highly  suit¬ 
able  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  financial  needs  of  backward  countries. 
This  is  due  to  the  adaptability  of  its  dividends  to  fluctuations  in  output  and 
prosperity.  Lending  by  Governments  at  fixed  rates  of  interest,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  was  required  for  the  construction  of  public  works  and  com¬ 
munications,  has  burdened  most  territories  with  high  and  often  for  a  long 
period  unconvertible  debt  charges  which  create  very  serious  budgetary 
difficulties  for  the  poorer,  predominantly  agricultural  countries  in  years  of 
depression  and  are  hampering  their  progress.  If,  therefore,  as  the  author 
thinks,  equity  capital  will  play  in  future  an  even  larger  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  African  resources,  this  should  not  be  unwelcome,  in  the  fight  of 
past  experience,  to  the  countries  concerned,  since  it  will  secure  to  their 
financial  structure  a  high  degree  of  flexibility.  The  more  African  countries 
are  drawn  into  world  economy  with  all  its  uncertainties  and  fluctuations,  the 
more  such  flexibility  will  be  needed. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  important  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  interesting  book.  It  will  be  read  with  advantage  by  everyone 
concerned  in  the  development  and  administration  of  African  countries  and 
peoples.  Charlotte  Leubuscher. 
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South  African  Native  Policy  and  the  Liberal  Spirit.  By  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle. 

Lovedale  Press,  1939.  Pp.  xiv+190.  5 s. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  his  well-known  Rhodes  Lectures  on  ‘Universities’, 
Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  pleaded  cogently  for  the  study  of  present-day  practical 
problems  by  the  academic  mind.  The  more  controversial  such  problems 
were,  he  argued,  the  more  they  needed  to  be  clarified  by  the  dry  light  of 
science.  A  year  later.  General  Smuts,  lecturing  at  Cambridge,  declared  that 
democratic  government  must  take  science  into  partnership  and  that  the 
success  of  democracy  depended  on  the  spread  of  ‘spiritual  and  scientific 
humanism’.  Professor  Hoernle’s  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  doctrines  can  be  put  into  practice.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  provided 
by  a  course  of  Phelps-Stokes  Lectures  ‘to  crystallize’,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
‘sixteen  years’  experience  of  and  reflection  on  the  problems  of  race  relations 
in  South  Africa’ — problems  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  at  once  the 
gravest  and  the  most  controversial  with  which  the  South  African  people  are 
confronted.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  philosopher  has  turned 
politician.  Professor  Hoernle  does  not  set  forth  a  new  native  policy  of  his 
own.  He  analyses  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  existing  policy,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  possibilities  of  its  modification.  Judgements  are  implicit.  His 
business  is  to  state  the  facts. 

In  the  first  two  lectures  two  groups  of  those  facts  are  expounded  with 
stark  lucidity.  The  first  group  constitutes  ‘The  Technique  of  Domination’, 
the  domination  by  about  2  million  Whites  of  about  6J  million  Blacks  and 
nearly  another  million  of  Coloured  people  and  Asiatics.  To  maintain  that 
domination  is  the  underlying  aim  of  the  existing  Native  Policy,  and  the 
author  shows  how  it  operates  in  each  field  of  South  African  life — in  politics, 
economics,  education  and  so  forth.  Over  against  all  this  the  second  lecture 
sets  ‘The  Spirit  of  Trusteeship’  which,  implanted  from  Europe,  took  strong 
enough  root  in  South  Africa  to  inspire  Cape  Liberalism.  And,  though  that 
‘proud  old  Cape  Liberalism’  is  now  in  retreat,  humanitarian  ideals  are  by  no 
means  dead.  They  can  be  found,  however  inadequately  expressed,  in  such 
legislation  as  the  Native  Trust  and  Land  Act  of  1936,  in  improved  conditions 
for  urban  Natives,  in  missionary  devotion  to  Native  education,  in  the  Joint 
Councils.  But,  the  author  asks,  is  it  recognized  that  Trusteeship  is  meant  to 
lead  to  emancipation,  not  to  be  only  a  mitigating  factor  in  a  system  of  perma¬ 
nent  domination? 

The  third  lecture,  on  ‘The  Liberal  Spirit  in  a  Race-ridden  World’,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  in  the  book,  since  it  discusses  with  deep  philosophic  in¬ 
sight  a  question  which  mankind  has  got  to  face  and  answer  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  South  Africa.  It  should  be  frankly  debated  by  all  students  of 
world  affairs ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  short  review  it  must  suffice  to  state 
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Professor  Hoernl6’s  theme  in  a  single  sentence.  Liberalism  has  gone  far  to 
establish  liberty  and  equality  for  the  individuals  or  groups  composing  rela¬ 
tively  homogeneous  societies,  but  it  has  made  little  progress  yet  in  societies 
composed  of  widely  different  races. 

The  fourth  and  last  lecture  turns  to  the  future.  ‘Is  a  Liberal  Native  Policy 
possible?’  it  asks.  As  a  ‘long-range’  policy  it  must  rest  on  one  of  three  basic 
principles — Parallelism,  by  which  the  races  pursue  their  separate  lives  but  on 
an  equal  footing;  Assimilation,  leading  to  complete  cultural  and  physical 
fusion;  Separation,  which  breaks  up  the  multi-racial  society  into  mutually 
independent  social  units.  Each  of  these  alternatives  is  examined  in  the  light 
of  present-day  White  opinion,  and  each  is  judged  to  be  impracticable.  The 
last  might  seem  the  most  promising,  since  ‘segregation’  is  so  fashionable  a 
cry ;  but  in  fact  it  is  put  out  of  court  by  the  refusal  to  contemplate  a  separation 
anything  like  complete  enough  to  solve  the  problem. 

So  the  book  ends  on  a  pessimistic  note.  But  the  more  disquieting  the  facts, 
the  greater  the  need  to  state  them,  so  that  those  concerned  may  face  up  to 
them.  By  stating  them  so  clearly  in  this  book  Professor  Hoernle  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  not  only  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  South  Africa,  but  to 
students  of  race-contact  everywhere  and  especially  in  those  other  countries 
in  which  Europeans  and  Africans  are  living  side  by  side.  R.  Coupland. 


Europe  and  West  Africa:  Some  Problems  and  Ajustments.  By  C.  K.  Meek,  M.A., 

D.Sc.,  W.  M.  MacMillan,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  J.  Hussey,  C.M.G.,  M.A.  1940. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  viii -{-144.  ioj\  Gd. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  six  lectures  given  last  year  at  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  The  lectures  were  the  eighth  in 
the  series  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Heath  Clark  to  include  the  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  humanistic  aspects  of  the  history,  development  and 
progress  of  preventive  medicine  and  tropical  hygiene  and  their  sanitary  and 
social  evolution  both  in  temperate  and  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  first  lecture  Dr.  Meek  gives  an  outline  of  the  past  history  of  West 
African  culture :  he  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  problems  of  administration  and 
cultural  change.  By  examples  of  States  at  various  stages  of  Europeanization 
he  shows  the  present-day  difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced,  and  though 
he  admits  that  for  some  of  them  there  can  be  no  remedy  at  all,  others  will 
solve  themselves  automatically.  He  re-states  his  faith  in  the  principles  of  In¬ 
direct  Rule — better  expressed  as  local  self-government— and  their  power  to 
secure  successful  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  He  recognizes  that  the 
African  is  quick  to  adopt  new  ideas  once  their  suitability  has  been  proved, 
but  offers  the  caution  that  it  is  not  only  in  administration  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  old  methods  may  be  more  valuable  than  the  introduction  of  new 
ones. 
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The  first  two  lectures  thus  deal  with  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
existing  conditions  in  West  Africa,  and  provide  a  background  against  which 
Professor  MacMillan  is  able  to  direct  attention  to  specific  problems  resulting 
therefrom.  These  problems  he  has  studied  personally  in  the  mining  areas 
and  on  the  cocoa  farms,  which  represent  development  on  the  one  hand  by 
external  capital  and  on  the  other  by  African  enterprise.  He  found  no  real 
shortage  of  labour  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  in  the  Gold  Coast  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Colony  must  restrict  the  ‘cheap’  labour-supply.  There  must,  he 
says,  be  a  more  sparing  use  of  numbers,  and  greater  care  for  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  men  employed  as  well  as  for  their  efficiency.  The 
Government  comes  in  for  considerable  criticism,  not  only  for  failing  to  learn 
from  South  African  and  Belgian  practice  and  experience,  but  for  not  acting 
in  proportion  to  their  responsibility.  He  finds  Government  policy  to  be  ‘shy, 
distrustful  and  unduly  deferential’,  and  maintains  that  such  reforms  as  have 
been  brought  about  owe  little  to  their  action.  Mining  enterprise  offers 
definite  economic  advantages  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  African  society 
as  a  whole ;  and,  recognizing  this,  the  State  has  positive  duties  in  respect  of 
housing,  wages  and  education  in  all  forms.  In  fact,  life  in  the  mining  camp 
could  be  made  to  facilitate  the  work  of  social  reconstruction :  there  will  be 
less  to  fear  from  the  dislocation  due  to  drawing  numbers  of  men  from  their 
homes  if  their  social  needs  are  satisfied. 

Villages  grow  up  round  the  mining  areas,  labourers  come  from  the 
Northern  Territories  to  work  on  the  cocoa  farms,  new  towns  spring  up  with 
very  mixed  populations  unrelated  to  local  tribes  or  local  tribal  authority.  A 
new  social  order  has  to  be  created,  and  the  Government  service  needs  men 
‘who  have  the  power  to  stand  back  and  criticize  their  own  assumptions’.  The 
British  public  itself,  by  maintaining  its  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  adhering 
closely  to  established  native  custom,  makes  the  task  of  reform  no  easier. 

In  the  discussion  of  affairs  in  Sierra  Leone — in  the  Colony,  that  is, 
not  the  Protectorate — Government  is  again  criticized.  In  the  economic 
field  there  has  been  *  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  educational 
advance  set,  mainly,  by  the  missions.  The  policy  of  Indirect  Rule,  resting 
as  it  does  on  a  tribal  basis,  leaves  less  room  than  there  ought  to  be  for 
educated  members  of  the  tribes  themselves,  and  none  for  outsiders  like  the 
Creoles.  The  same  point  is  made  when  the  Gold  Coast  is  under  consideration, 
for  the  thinking  and  aspiring  members  of  the  educated  classes  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  members  of  any  ‘indirect’  tribal  authority,  though  it  is  their  support 
which  should  be  most  readily  available  for  reconstruction;  whereas  under 
present  conditions  they  are  preoccupied  with  questions  concerning  constitu¬ 
tion  and  ‘place’. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Hussey  to  give  the  last  lecture  was  a  recognition  that  to 
bring  about  adjustment  people  naturally  turn  to  education.  The  lecturer 
sketches  the  ways  in  which  teachers,  directed  by  Government  who  in  their 
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turn  are  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Advisory  Committee,  and  work¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  with  other  departments,  are  applying  themselves  to  the 
task.  He  offers  sound  advice  to  those  who  expect  too  soon  to  see  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  policy  of  self-determination,  and  urges  still  greater  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  all  Europeans  with  African  aims  and  ideals.  A  very  sound  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  solution  of  existing  difficulties  is  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
elements  of  political  philosophy  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum  the 
individual  might  realize  more  fully  his  personal  responsibility  in  the  sphere 
of  local  or  tribal  government.  H.  A.  Harman. 


Dictionnaire  Swahili-Franfais.  Par  le  R.P.  Ch.  Sacleux,  C.S.Sp.  Travaux  et 

Memoires  de  l’Institut  d’Ethnologie  de  l’Universite  de  Paris.  Vol.  xxxvi. 

Paris.  1939.  Pp.  479.  125  fr. 

Le  R.P.  Sacleux,  ancien  Missionnaire  Apostolique  a  Zanzibar,  avant  de 
devenir  il  y  a  trente-cinq  ans  1’un  des  maitres  de  la  phonetique  et  de  la 
linguistique  en  France,  a  publie  ses  premieres  etudes  africaines  en  1891  sous 
le  titre  Dictionnaire  Fran^ais-Swahili ;  il  a  donne  en  1909  une  grammaire  de 
cet  idiome,  et  la  meme  annee  une  grammaire  comparee  des  differents  dia- 
lectes.  Depuis  cette  epoque  il  n’a  cesse  de  rassembler  sur  ce  parler  une  tres 
abondante  documentation.  Elle  risquait  de  demeurer  inedite;  lorsque  le 
Professeur  P.  Rivet  en  apprit  l’existence,  il  proposa  aussitot  au  R.P.  Sacleux 
de  l’editer  comme  xxxvie  volume  des  publications  de  l’lnstitut  d’Ethno¬ 
logie  de  Paris,  ce  qui  fut  accepte.  Mais  l’abondance  du  materiel  a  mettre  en 
ceuvre  obligea  1’auteur  a  prevoir  deux  tomes.  Le  premier  dont  nous  parlons 
aujourd’hui  comporte  les  termes  compris  entre  A  et  L,  le  dernier  etant 
Iwana.  Le  second  volume  paraitra  prochainement.  Le  R.P.  Sacleux,  phoneti- 
cien  et  comparatiste,  est  demeure  fidele  aux  regies  qu’il  a  formulees  autrefois 
dans  son  Essai  de  phonetique  en  ce  qui  touche  la  notation:  la  meme  lettre  devra 
toujours  representer  un  seul  et  meme  son,  quelle  que  soit  sa  position;  on 
proscrira  done  les  doubles  emplois,  et  toutes  les  lettres  inutiles.  Cette  pro¬ 
fession  de  foi  l’amene  a  formuler  certaines  critiques  au  sujet  de  l’orthographe 
adoptee  par  le  Bishop  E.  Steere  en  1 870  et  qui  a  inspire  plus  ou  moins  directe- 
ment  la  plupart  des  auteurs  qui  ont  etudie  le  Swahili.  Ce  materiel  phonetique 
est  a  speciahser  et  a  completer,  constate  le  R.P.  Sacleux,  qui  s’y  emploie  dans 
une  preface  consacree  a  l’alphabet  utilise;  celui-ci  compte  vingt-huit  lettres 
dont  certaines  sont  affectees  de  signes  diacritiques  tres  simples.  Dans  le 
dictionnaire  il  est  surtout  question  du  dialecte  officiel  de  Zanzibar,  qui  est 
pratiquement  le  plus  important,  mais  dans  chaque  article  les  autres  formes 
dialectales  sont  mentionnees  et  discutees  lorsque  cela  est  necessaire.  L’oeuvre 
du  R.P.  Sacleux  a  d’autre  part  une  valeur  ethnologique  en  ce  sens  qu’elle 
fournit  de  nombreux  renseignements  sur  les  mots,  les  objets,  instruments, 
ustensiles  ou  armes  qu’ils  expriment.  Le  dictionnaire  contient  aussi  des 
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informations  sur  des  pratiques  et  coutumes  courantes.  Cet  ouvrage  est  le 
complement  normal  de  la  grammaire  comparee  des  dialectes  swahili  redigee 
autrefois  par  l’auteur.  II  est  d’une  grande  valeur  scientifique,  il  faut  done 
remercier  l’lnstitut  d’Ethnologie  d’avoir  permis  la  publication  d’un  travail 
original  redige  par  1’homme  eminent  qu’est  le  Pere  Sacleux.  H.  Labouret, 


Praktische  Grammatica  van  het  Gonkundu  (Go mongo')  (Belgisch  Congo).  Par  G. 

Hulstaert.  1938.  Antwerpen :  De  Sikkel.  Pp.  viii+272.  45  frs.  beiges. 

Le  travail  du  R.P.  Hulstaert  vient  a  son  heure.  Car  nous  ne  possedions 
jusqu’ici  aucune  etude  suffisamment  approfondie  sur  l’importante  langue 
qu’est  le  lonkundu,  de  l’avis  de  l’auteur  meme,  la  plus  repandue  au  Congo 
Beige.  La  grammaire  en  question  est  une  grammaire  pratique,  comprenant 
une  serie  de  trente  legons,  suivies,  chacune,  de  quelques  applications.  Elle 
est  destinee  aux  missionnaires  et  aux  Europeens  desireux  de  s’initier 
rapidement  a  la  langue.  Une  simple  consultation  de  la  table  des  matieres 
permet  a  ceux  qui  le  voudraient,  de  faire  une  etude  systematique  du  sujet. 

Le  lonkundu  et  le  lomongo  ne  constituent  aucunement  deux  langues 
differentes,  nous  apprend  l’auteur  dans  un  bref  avant-propos,  ni  meme 
deux  dialectes  d’une  seule  et  meme  langue.  Lonkundu  et  lomongo  sont 
deux  appellations  differentes  d’une  seule  et  meme  langue,  comme  Mongo 
et  Nkundu  designent,  a  leur  tour,  une  meme  unite  ethnique.  On  compte, 
evidemment,  plusieurs  dialectes  et  subdialectes  du  lonkundu.  Le  dialecte 
qui  a  servi  de  base  a  l’etude  du  P.  Hulstaert  est  celui  de  la  region  de  Flandria 
(Province  de  Coquilhatville).  C’est,  a  proprement  parler,  le  dialecte  des 
Bongili,  le  mieux  connu  et  le  plus  repandu  et  qui  se  caracterise  par  la 
regularity  et  la  variete  de  ses  formes  grammaticales.  Ajoutons  qu’au  cours 
de  son  expose,  l’auteur  stipule  de  nombreuses  variations  dialectales. 

Actuellement,  la  langue  en  question  est  employee  dans  toutes  les  ecoles 
des  missions,  aussi  bien  protestantes  que  catholiques,  du  vicariat  de  Coquil¬ 
hatville  et  de  la  prefecture  de  Basankusu.  Grace  a  l’enseignement  et  a  sa 
litterature  riche  et  variee,  le  lonkundu  est  appele  a  servir  un  jour  de  base  a 
une  langue  litteraire  de  grande  expansion,  pour  toute  la  cuvette  centrale 
du  Congo-Beige,  voire  meme  dans  le  Kasai.  C’est  dire  tout  l’interet  que 
comporte  le  travail  du  P.  Hulstaert,  non  seulement  par  sa  haute  tenue 
scientifique,  mais  par  ce  qu’il  permet,  aussi  bien  aux  linguistes  qu’aux 
profanes,  de  s’initier  a  la  langue  d’un  peuple  qui  compte  parmi  les  plus 
importants  du  domaine  bantou.  En  effet,  les  Nkundu  ou  Mongo  se  trouvent 
de  la  Lulonga-Lopori  au  nord,  jusqu’a  la  Lukenie  avec  des  pointes  vers  le 
Sankuru  au  sud.  A  Test,  on  les  trouve  au  Lopori,  qu’ils  depassent  meme 
par  endroits,  et  aux  sources  de  la  Tshuapa,  de  la  Lomela  et  de  la  Salonga. 
A  l’ouest,  tenus  a  distance  du  Congo  par  les  Ngombe  jusqu’au  Ruki,  ils 
occupent  la  rive  gauche  du  fleuve  jusqu’environ  le  ze  parallele,  oil  leur 
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limite  sud  commence,  mais  fortement  ondulee,  puisqu’il  semble  que  les 
Batetela  et  les  Bakusu  leur  soient  fortement  apparentes. 

Une  pareille  extension  de  l’habitat,  avec  les  infiltrations  des  Ngombe, 
des  Batshwa,  etc.,  ne  va  pas  sans  variations  dialectales.  N’y  en  a-t-il  pas 
que  les  indigenes  eux-memes  appellent  d’un  nom  qui  signifie  tout  simple- 
ment  ‘variante’,  le  lotsakani  de  la  rive  du  fleuve  en  aval  de  Coquilhatville  ? 
Par  contre,  un  peuple  aussi  puissant  deborde  et  detient  linguistiquement 
les  voisins,  peut-etre  pas  ou  peu  apparentes.  II  y  a  fort  peu  de  differences 
destitutions  et  de  langage  meme  entre  les  Ntumba,  par  exemple,  et  les 
Nkundu-Mongo . 

Signalons  enfin,  qu’au  nord,  un  ilot  de  Mongo  a  depasse  le  Lopori  et  se 
trouve  entoure  de  Ngombe;  leur  langue  est  fortement  influencee  par  le 
soudanais  et  les  elements  monosyllabiques  y  abondent.  J.  Tanghe. 


Dictionnaire  Idzing-Franfais ,  suivi  d’un  Aide-Memoire  Franfais-Idzing,  par  le 

R.P.  Jos.  Mertens,  S.J.  Bruxelles:  Librairie  Falk  Fils.  1939.  Pp.  240, 

1  carte.  70  frs.  beiges. 

Le  dictionnaire  idzing-fran^ais,  qui  vient  d’etre  publie  par  les  soins  de 
l’Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige,  constitue  la  troisieme  partie  d’un  ouvrage 
intitule  Fes  Badzing  de  la  Kamtsha  (Tome  IV  des  Memoires  de  l’Institut, 
Section  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques).  Dans  une  breve  introduction, 
l’auteur  nous  apprend  que  ‘  l’ouvrage  presente  une  liste  de  mots  pris  dans 
le  dialecte  du  Sud-Ouest  de  ces  Badzing  ’  (ou  Badinga),  habitant  les  deux 
rives  de  la  Kamtsha  (Province  du  Congo-Kasai,  Congo  Beige).  Le  dialecte 
en  question  a  ete  influence  par  le  kikongo,  langue  commerciale  du  Bas- 
Congo. 

Plusieurs  phenomenes,  d’ordre  phonetique,  frappent  immediatement  le 
lecteur.  Et  d’abord,  la  quantite  considerable  de  mots,  se  terminant  par  une 
consonne,  alors  que  la  syllabe  est  regulierement  ouverte,  en  bantou;  ainsi: 
ibat,  canard,  ikop,  lance,  lulim ,  langue,  bwat,  piroque,  kap ,  fermer;  dans  la 
langue  du  Fleuve,  libata,  likopgo,  lolemo ,  bwato ,  kapga.  A  noter  que  l’apocope 
de  la  voyelle  a  lieu  egalement  dans  les  mots  etrangers :  fofol,  allumette,  falap, 
franc,  fatak,  capsule,  bunduk ,  fusil,  au  lieu  de  fofolo,  falapka,  fataki,  bunduki. 
Quant  aux  mots  en  p,  il  n’y  a  guere  lieu  de  les  traiter  comme  des  locatifs, 
comme  c’est  le  cas  en  Tshwana:  Maf eking ,  nom  de  la  localite;  par  exemple, 
sop ,  monter,  bep,  agoniser,  ibap,  ensuite.  Ensuite,  les  termes  presentant  la 
syncope  d’une  consonne  ne  sont  pas  moins  nombreux:  beer,  frapper  sur, 
ntsoo,  manioc,  ailleurs,  betels ,  ntsopgo.  Le  son  s  est  egalement  frequent:  fm, 
se  couvrir,  fivom,  faire  passer  Pair  dans  la  cavite  nasale,  nyo,  porter,  nyon, 
aigreur,  pkjapo ,  encoignure,  pkyara,  rivalite,  pwa,  etre  incline.  A  remarquer 
que  l’e  muet  a  ete  signale  en  konde,  en  herero,  en  kwanyama  et  dans  les 
dialectes  de  la  region  du  Kilimandjaro.  Signalons  enfin  la  presence  de  la 
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combinaison  de  la  nasale  velaire  -f-  voyelle :  ludjiga,  cercle  metallique,  djaga, 
sauter,  djiga,  etre  entoure,  kaga ,  fermer,  gaga ,  exceller,  age,  au  milieu. 

Le  dictionnaire  idzing-frangais  (pp.  1-95)  est  suivi  d’une  esquisse  de 
grammaire  du  Kidinga  de  Mukene  Mbel,  d’apres  les  documents  du  R.P. 
I.  Struyf,  S.J.  (pp.  99-119).  L’ouvrage  se  termine  par  un  ‘  aide-memoire  ’ 
fran$ais-idzing.  C’est,  en  realite,  un  repertoire  analogique,  qui,  de  l’aveu  de 
l’auteur  meme,  presente  certains  inconvenients  (pp.  1 19-240).  J.  Tanghe. 


The  Pronunciation  of  Twi.  By  Ida  C.  Ward.  Cambridge:  HefFer.  is.  6d. 

Illustrated  by  two  double-sided  12  in.  gramophone  records  made  by 

Akufo  Addo,  B.  A.  and  W.  Afori  Atta,  B.  A.  School  of  Oriental  and  African 

Studies,  ijj-. 

This  short  monograph  on  Twi  and  its  two  accompanying  records  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  pronunciation  of  Twi — one  of  the 
important  languages  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

Too  often  in  the  past  administrators,  missionaries  and  others  have  gone 
out  to  their  various  African  fields  with,  at  most,  slight  book-knowledge  of 
what  are  really  difficult  languages — difficult  because  they  are  so  unlike 
European  languages  and  because  in  them  tone  plays  so  significant  a  part. 
Most  often  these  workers  never  hear  the  language  spoken  until  they  reach 
the  field,  when  there  are  so  many  new  impressions  to  contend  with,  so  many 
adjustments  to  be  made  in  a  short  time  that  the  importance  of  the  vernacular 
is  permitted  only  scant  attention;  this  results  only  too  often  in  inefficient 
work  and  waste  of  time  due  to  the  difficulties  of  understanding  and  making 
oneself  understood  in  the  vernacular.  Amid  the  welter  of  new  experiences 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  familiar,  in  advance,  with  the  rhythm  and  tones 
and  sound  of  the  new  language  one  is  to  work  with.  It  is  therefore  most 
appropriate  that  these  records  and  booklet  should  have  been  designed  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  spoken  language. 

The  first  record  deals  with  the  vowels  of  Twi :  words  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  seven  ordinary  vowel-phonemes  as  well  as  the  diphthongs  and  nasalized 
vowels,  and  examples  are  also  given  to  show  the  importance  of  observing 
correct  vowel-length.  Vowel-harmony  too  is  illustrated  by  examples  in¬ 
cluding  prefixes,  particles  and  personal  pronouns. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  record  gives  examples  of  Twi  words  contain¬ 
ing  difficult  and  unusual  consonants  as  well  as  words  and  sentences  illus¬ 
trating  semantic  and  grammatical  tones.  The  second  part  of  Record  2  is  a 
conversation  between  two  people  about  the  ‘  cocoa  market  \  It  introduces 
the  learner  to  common  greetings  and  everyday  sentences  containing  useful 
vocabulary  and  sentences  with  the  accepted  intonation. 

Throughout  the  booklet,  in  which  the  complete  texts  of  the  records  are 
given  together  with  additional  examples  for  practice,  the  tones  are  marked 
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and  the  words,  sentences  and  conversation  are  translated  into  English. 
Special  prominence  is  given  in  the  text  to  the  important  role  that  tone  plays, 
and  vowels  and  difficult  consonants  are  described  in  detail. 

The  records  have  been  spoken  with  sufficient  time  between  the  examples 
for  the  learner  to  imitate  the  words.  Dr.  Ward  has,  in  the  pamphlet,  sug¬ 
gested  how  the  records  should  be  used. 

Gramophone  courses  of  this  type  should  supplement  all  language  learning 
in  the  early  stages.  The  student  training  will  appreciate  these  records  as  an 
important  part  of  his  equipment  and  certainly  as  the  most  patient  of  teachers. 

B.  Honikman. 


La  Costruzione  dell ’  Impero.  L’opera  dell’  Italia  in  A.O.I.  dopo  la  conquista 
dell’  Etiopia.  4  vol.  Pp.  1321.  310  illustr.  hors  texte,  nombreux  gra- 
phiques  et  plans,  1  carte en  couleurs.  Rome:  Mondadori.  1940. 

Depuis  1938  le  Ministere  de  l’Afrique  Italienne  publie  des  Annales  extreme- 
ment  interessantes  et  d’une  haute  tenue  scientifique,  dans  lesquelles  sont 
exposes  et  discutes  par  des  experts  les  probl&mes  que  pose  la  colonisation  de 
l’Empire.  Cette  annee  les  Annales  nous  donnent  en  quatre  volumes  une 
relation  complete  de  l’oeuvre  accomplie  en  Afrique  Orientale  depuis  la 
conquete  de  l’Tthiopie.  La  documentation  a  ete  fournie  par  les  differents 
services  du  Gouvernement  General,  des  Gouvernements  subordonnes  de 
l’Erythree,  de  la  Somalie,  du  Scioa,  du  Harar,  de  l’Amara,  des  Galla  et  Si- 
dama.  II  est  impossible  de  citer  ici  le  nom  de  tous  les  collaborateurs  qui  ont 
apporte  leur  concours  a  ce  travail.  Ils  ont  ete  choisis  parmi  les  plus  qualifies 
de  l’Afrique  Orientale  Italienne.  On  peut  done  considerer  La  Costruzione 
delV  Impero  comme  un  document  de  base,  unique  en  son  genre,  permettant 
d’apprecier  a  sa  valeur  la  politique  coloniale  du  Gouvernement  Fasciste  et 
les  resultats  obtenus  par  elle  apres  trois  ans  d’occupation. 

On  ne  saurait  discuter  ici  cet  ouvrage  comme  il  le  merite :  nous  nous 
bornerons  a  souligner  la  methode  avec  laquelle  ses  redacteurs  l’ont  etablie, 
la  richesse  et  la  variete  des  informations  qu’il  nous  offre. 

Le  premier  volume  preface  par  S.E.  Attilio  Teruzzi,  Sous-Secretaire  d’fitat 
pour  l’Afrique  Italienne,  renferme  une  introduction  de  160  pages  qui  resume 
l’organisation  administrative  adoptee,  ainsi  que  les  lignes  generates  de  la 
politique  suivie.  Vient  ensuite  une  courte  note  sur  la  situation  militaire 
depuis  l’occupation  jusqu’en  1940.  Le  reste  de  ce  premier  tome  (pp.  177  a  3 1 5) 
est  reserve  a  la  valorisation  agraire  et  aux  diverses  formes  de  colonisation. 
Nous  trouvons  a  la  base  de  ces  activites  les  memes  idees  et  les  memes  pre¬ 
occupations  qui  ont  guide  depuis  de  longues  annees  le  Gouvernement 
Fasciste,  attache  a  realiser,  en  Italie  d’abord,  puis  sur  les  territoires  d’outre- 
mer  places  sous  son  controle,  une  bonification  aussi  integrate  que  possible, 
afin  d’augmenter  l’etendue  des  terres  cultivables  et  la  production  agricole. 
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Le  second  volume  est  entierement  consacre  aux  travaux  publics.  L’ltalie, 
comme  toutes  les  nations  colonisatrices,  doit  en  eflfet  equiper  les  contrees 
nouvellement  occupees.  Faute  de  ports,  de  routes,  de  voies  ferrees,  d’installa- 
tions  hydrauliques  et  electriques,  elle  ne  pourrait  importer,  produire  ni 
exporter.  Elle  s’est  attelee  a  cette  tache  immense  avec  decision,  consacrant 
des  moyens  considerables  a  la  realisation  de  plans  grandioses.  En  meme 
temps  elle  se  preoccupait  d’assurer  dans  les  conditions  les  meilleures  les 
conditions  de  vie  des  fonctionnaires  et  colons;  elle  se  trouvait  entrainee, 
de  ce  fait,  a  concevoir  et  executer  de  vastes  programmes  d’urbanisme 
dont  les  statistiques  et  les  photographies  donnent  un  apergu  remar- 
quable.  Enfin  il  lui  fallait  prevoir  des  moyens  de  communication,  mari- 
dmes,  ferroviaires,  automobiles,  aeriens,  des  transmissions  et  des  liaisons 
indispensables. 

Le  troisieme  volume  sera  sans  doute  l’un  des  plus  apprecies  par  les  membres 
de  cet  Institut  car  il  est  consacre  tout  entier  aux  questions  d’education  et  de 
culte  ainsi  qu’aux  services  scientifiques.  Ses  pages  sont  heureusement  illus- 
trees  de  cartes  parlantes,  qui  montrent  la  repartition  des  differents  etablisse- 
ments.  Le  probleme  religieux  a  ete  resolu  dans  un  large  esprit  de  tolerance 
qui  permet  aux  diverses  croyances  de  vivre  sous  la  tutelle  equitable  de  l’ltalie 
obligee  de  compter  avec  les  convictions  et  les  besoins  des  Musulmans,  des 
Juifs,  des  Catholiques  Romains,  des  Catholiques  orthodoxes,  des  Chretiens 
de  rite  ethiopien,  des  Protestants,  des  Indous,  sans  compter  ceux  des  tribus 
pa'iennes.  Il  faut  accorder  une  mention  particuliere  aux  services  sanitaires  et 
veterinaires,  organises  sur  des  bases  excellentes,  ainsi  qu’a  la  recherche 
scientifique  qui  se  poursuit  heureusement  dans  tous  les  domaines  interessant 
ce  pays. 

Une  pareille  oeuvre  reclame  naturellement  des  ressources  financieres  abon- 
dantes,  le  quatrieme  volume  expose  comment  il  est  possible  de  les  assurer  en 
partie,  au  moyen  d’impots  de  taxes  diverses,  de  droits  de  douanes,  etc.  Mais 
le  Gouvernement  Fasciste  a  des  vues  larges,  il  fait  intervenir  dans  les  con¬ 
tributions  indispensables  de  la  premiere  heure,  celles  de  l’Ftat  et  des  corpora¬ 
tions.  Des  institutions  de  credit  ont  aussi  apporte  leur  concours  pour  la 
valorisation  de  l’Afrique  Orientale  Italienne;  on  peut  citer  parmi  elles  les 
Banques  d’ltalie,  de  Naples,  de  Rome,  la  Banque  Nationale  du  Travail,  la 
Caisse  de  Credit  agraire  et  minier  d’Erythree,  la  Societe  Nationale  d’Ethiopie, 
les  Assurances. 

Les  Gouvernements  locaux  ont  porte  toute  leur  attention  sur  le  regime  du 
travail  et  l’organisation  des  travailleurs  au  sein  de  legions  speciales.  Le 
Commissariat  special  des  Migrations  et  de  la  Colonisation  s’est  efforce  de  son 
cote  de  faire  fonctionner  dans  les  conditions  les  meilleures  les  institutions  de 
prevoyance  sociale  et  d’assistance. 

Le  reste  du  tome  iv  est  consacre  aux  industries  et  au  commerce,  a  la 
recherche  et  a  la  mise  en  exploitation  des  ressources  minieres,  a  la  peche  et 
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a  la  chasse.  Ajoutons  que  l’ouvrage  se  termine  par  une  bibliographic  nom- 
breuse  qui  couvre  les  pages  1271  a  1313. 

II  est  impossible  de  comprendre  les  realisations  de  l’ltalie  en  Afrique 
Orientale  sans  l’aide  de  ce  livre  varie,  precis  et  detaille,  qui  montre  comment 
les  consortiums  d’une  part  et  de  l’autre  les  corporations  et  comites  corporatifs 
sont  entres  en  rapports  etroits  sur  le  terrain  de  Putilite  publique,  par  la 
volonte  du  Gouvernement  Fasciste.  II  y  a  la  une  demonstration  interessante 
et  instructive  pour  tous  ceux  qui  etudient  les  formes  de  la  colonisation  dans 
les  diverses  parties  de  l’Afrique.  Cette  oeuvre  fondamentale  permettra  des 
comparaisons  utiles  pour  ceux  qui  voudront  confronter  les  debuts  del’Empire 
avec  son  destin  dans  quelques  annees.  Henri  Labouret. 

Convegno  di  Scienze  Morali  e  Storiche ,  4-1 1  Ottobre  1938-xvi.  Tema:  L’ Africa. 

2  vols.  Pp.  1736.  Rome.  1939-xvii. 

Nous  avons  deja  mentionne  Pannee  derniere  dans  Africa  les  travaux  du 
Congres  Volta,  qui  s’est  tenu  a  Rome  du  4  au  11  octobre,  dans  le  cadre  et 
sous  les  auspices  de  PAcademie  Royale  d’ltalie.  A  cette  epoque  nous  avons 
cite  les  membres  de  notre  Institut  qui  ont  participe  a  ces  travaux  et  fourni 
une  analyse  tres  sommaire  de  ces  derniers.  Les  communications  qui  ont  ete 
presentees  par  les  congressistes  viennent  d’etre  reunies  dans  deux  importants 
ouvrages,  qui  renferment  egalement  les  discussions  de  seance  et  les  discours 
prononces  avant  le  Congres  et  apres  la  cloture  de  la  session  par  les  represen- 
tants  du  Gouvernement  Italien,  les  Membres  de  PAcademie  Royale  et  les 
invites  etrangers.  La  synthese  ainsi  fournie  permet  de  mieux  apprecier  le 
labeur  effectue  et  Pesprit  dans  lequel  il  s’est  accompli. 

II  n’est  pas  inutile  de  rappeler  que  la  Fondation  Alessandro  Volta  a  ete 
creee  par  la  Societe  Edison  de  Milan  en  vue  de  discuter  des  problemes 
d’actualite  dans  le  domaine  des  sciences  physiques,  morales,  historiques  et 
litteraires.  Depuis  1931,  huit  Congres  ont  eu  lieu,  qui  ont  remporte  un 
succes  egal  a  celui  de  1938.  Le  theme  general  d’etudes  etait  ‘  P Afrique  ’,  il 
faisait  suite  au  theme  de  1932  sur  l’Europe.  Les  resultats  importants  des 
•reunions  de  Rome,  manifestos  par  ces  deux  volumes  nouveaux,  sont  dus  a 
la  peine  et  aux  soins  eclaires  de  PAcademie  Royale  d’ltalie,  representee  par 
son  President  S.E.  il  Cavaliere  Luigi  Federzoni,  le  President  de  la  Classe  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Historiques  S.E.  Alessandro  Luzio,  et  le  President  du 
Congres  S.E.  Francesco  Orestano. 

Les  Congressistes  etaient  au  nombre  de  126,  64  n’appartenaient  pas  a  la 
nationalite  italienne.  Parmi  eux  104  personnes  ont  fourni  des  rapports  sur  le 
theme  a  etudier,  plusieurs  en  ont  redige  deux  ou  trois,  de  sorte  que  le  chiffre 
des  communications  imprimees  dans  les  Actes  se  monte  a  114.  Elies  se 
referent  aux  questions  suivantes: 

i°  Orientation  actuelle  des  etudes  concernant  P Afrique. 
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20  Regions  de  peuplement  et  possibilities  d’acclimater  les  representants  de 
la  race  blanche  en  Afrique  tropicale. 

3°  Comportement  des  populations  indigenes  devant  la  civilisation  euro¬ 
peenne. 

4°  Probleme  de  la  propagation  des  religions  parmi  les  populations  pa'iennes 
de  P Afrique. 

5 0  Politique  sociale  a  l’egard  des  indigenes  et  modes  de  collaboration  avec 
eux. 

6°  Formes  de  collaboration  economique  internationale  pour  la  mise  en 
valeur  des  territoires  africains. 

7°  Les  grandes  voies  de  communication  et  le  regime  des  transports  dans 
le  continent  africain;  leurs  liaisons  necessaires  ou  utiles. 

8°  Raisons  de  la  solidarity  europeenne;  avenir  et  defense  de  la  civilisation 
occidentale  en  Afrique. 

Le  cadre  etait  large,  il  a  ete  rempli  par  des  etudes  originales  et  tres  variees. 
Elies  ont  permis  aux  conceptions  les  plus  diverses  de  s’exprimer  sans  se 
heurter,  dans  une  ambiance  de  courtoisie  tres  remarquable.  C’est  ce  qu’un 
congressiste  a  souligne  en  declarant  que  les  discussions  avaient  ete  dominees 
par  un  ‘  esprit  europeen  aussi  louable  qu’opportun.  Ainsi  que  Pa  remarque 
S.E.  le  President  Orestano,  les  ordres  du  jour  ont  ete  extremement  charges, 
tandis  que  les  soirees  ont  ete  occupees  par  les  magnifiques  receptions  offertes 
par  S.E.  le  Gouverneur  de  Rome,  S.E.  Bottai,  Ministre  de  l’fiducation 
Nationale,  S.E.  Teruzzi  Sous-Secretaire  d’fitat  pour  P Afrique  Italienne,  et 
par  l’lnstitut  Fasciste  de  P Afrique  Italienne  que  preside  S.E.  Federzoni.  De 
ce  fait  il  n’a  pas  ete  possible  d’accorder  assez  de  temps  a  l’examen  approfondi 
des  idees  exposees.  Il  ne  pouvait  en  etre  autrement  et  ce  defaut  est  commun 
a  tous  les  Congres.  Mais  des  echanges  de  vues  pourront  intervenir  desormais 
grace  a  la  publication  de  ce  monument  que  forment  les  Actes  du  Convegno 
Volta  de  1938.  Il  sera  d’autant  plus  facile  de  confronter  et  de  preciser  les 
opinions  exprimees,  que  le  sejour  a  Rome  et  la  communaute  de  travail 
durant  la  session  ont  permis  a  de  nombreuses  personnalites  de  tous  les  pays 
d’entrer  en  contact  personnel  sous  les  auspices  de  l’Academie  Royale. 

Il  est  a  peine  besoin  de  souligner  que  quatre  sur  huit  des  themes  inclus 
dans  le  programme  general  interessent  au  premier  chef  les  membres  de  notre 
Institut.  Ils  concernent  (a)  l’orientation  actuelle  des  etudes  concernant 
P Afrique  et  en  particulier  des  recherches  ethnologiques  et  sociales;  (b)  la 
reaction  des  Africains  devant  la  civilisation  europeenne;  (c)  le  probleme  de 
la  propagation  des  religions  parmi  les  populations  pa'iennes;  et  enfin  ( d )  la 
politique  sociale  adoptee  par  les  Puissances  coloniales  a  Pegard  de  leurs 
ressortissants  sur  ce  continent.  On  trouvera  dans  la  lecture  des  nombreuses 
communications  redigees  sur  ces  differents  sujets  des  idees  nouvelles  et 
d’autres  qui  meritent  ample  reflexion.  Par  contre,  ainsi  que  nous  Pavons 
indique  precedemment  on  ne  decouvrira  dans  les  Actes  du  Congres  aucune 
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conclusion  generale.  L’Academie  Royale  a  decide  dans  sa  sereine  impartiality 
qu’elle  ne  pouvait  recommander  indirectement,  ou  paraitre  favoriser,  telle 
ou  telle  des  suggestions  ou  propositions  formulees  dans  une  reunion  de 
caractere  strictement  international.  Elle  s’est  bornee  a  provoquer  des 
exposes  relatifs  aux  problemes  poses  en  Afrique  par  l’occupation  europeenne. 
Grace  a  son  initiative,  de  nombreux  elements  d’etudes  ont  ete  reunis,  ils  ap- 
portent  des  clartes  nouvelles  sur  bien  des  points.  En  terminant  ce  court 
resume,  est-il  besoin  de  faire  remarquer  l’impossibilite  d’ analyser  comme  on 
le  voudrait  les  Actes  de  ce  Congres.  Ils  sont  trop  nombreux  pour  etre 
critiques  avec  profit  en  quelques  pages.  Nous  nous  bornerons  a  constater 
que,  par  cette  publication  nouvelle,  la  Fondation  Volta  apporte  une  fois  de 
plus  a  la  science  une  contribution  de  choix.  Henri  Labouret. 


La  Colonisation  Europeenne  au  Kenya.  By  Max  Salvadori.  Paris:  Larose. 

1938.  Pp.  228. 

The  kernel  of  this  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  economic  development  of 
Kenya.  On  this  the  author  bases  a  profit-and-loss  account  of  the  policy  of 
white  settlement.  In  favour  of  this  policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
colony,  the  author  points  out  that  it  has  achieved  the  ends  for  which 
Sir  Charles  Eliot  inaugurated  it;  the  colony  is  now  financially  self-supporting 
and  has  a  considerable  export  trade.  Coffee,  sisal,  tea,  and  sugar  could  never 
have  been  developed  without  white  settlement;  but  for  the  European 
plantations  maize  would  have  to  be  imported  in  famine  years;  crossing 
with  European  stock  has  improved  the  quality  of  native  cattle.  Colonization 
has  increased  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  colony  and  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  transport.  On  the  debit  side  it  has  led  to  the  growth  of 
inter-racial  friction. 

As  regards  individual  settlers,  however,  for  a  few  who  have  made  fortunes 
there  are  many  who  have  lost  heavily.  They  have  not  been  able,  as  was 
hoped,  to  attain  a  better  standard  of  living  than  at  home,  and  often  cannot 
develop  their  land  for  want  of  capital.  For  natives  the  benefits  of  white 
settlement  are  balanced  by  land  shortage.  In  leading  to  restrictions  on  the 
activity  of  Indians  white  settlement  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  native 
population.  Great  Britain  gains  by  the  number  of  British  subjects  who 
derive  incomes  from  Kenya;  the  author  calculates  that  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  Kenya  have  ,cost  the  British  taxpayer  £1 1  million.  The  return 
on  capital  invested  in  Kenya  is  low.  As  a  market  Kenya’s  importance  is 
slight,  but  it  might  be  even  less  if  the  territory  were  controlled  by  another 
Power.  As  regards  raw  materials  the  author  points  out  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  British  consumer  where  these  are  obtained;  this  argument 
would  have  less  validity  in  war  conditions  if  Kenya  products  were  of  greater 
importance  for  war  purposes. 
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The  principal  value  of  this  book  is  the  clear  presentation  to  the  general 
reader  of  the  realities  represented  by  tables  of  statistics,  such  as  the  series  of 
costly  failures  with  flax  and  various  cereals,  or  the  tiny  proportion  of  the 
world’s  production  and  trade  that  Kenya  represents.  The  historical  intro¬ 
duction  will  probably  be  of  more  interest  to  readers  abroad  who  have  not 
access  to  the  works  of  Norman  Leys,  W.  Macgregor  Ross,  and  Elspeth 
Huxley,  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  chapter  on  the  effects  of  the  Kenya 
climate  on  Europeans  is  rather  a  rash  undertaking  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  medical  study  on  the  subject;  and  Dr.  Leakey’s  popular  little  book 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  basis  by  itself  for  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  culture 
contact.  The  sketch  of  the  native  cultures  contains  some  surprising  state¬ 
ments,  such  as  that  land  is  apportioned  afresh  at  the  beginning  of  each 
agricultural  year,  that  the  Kikuyu  ‘  appoint  representatives  ’  to  ensure 
respect  for  custom  in  land  matters,  and  that  the  Baganda  ‘  make  tissues  from 
the  fibre  of  trees’.  L.  P.  Mair. 

The  Citizen  of  Africa.  H.  A.  Harman.  1938.  London:  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.  Pp.  288,  illus.  4s. 

That  more  and  more  books  are  being  written  specially  for  Africans  by 
authors  who  have  themselves  had  close  experience  of  African  requirements 
marks  a  sound  advance  in  educational  realism.  While  in  the  elementary 
stages,  and  increasingly  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  the  vernacular  is  of 
prime  cultural;  importance  in  higher  education,  both  at  school  and  in  after 
life,  the  medium  for  scientific  study  must  be  English.  Yet  the  reasoning 
must  spring  from  an  African  background.  Where  responsible  leaders  are 
to  be  trained  it  is  essential  that  their  equipment  shall  include  also  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  manners  followed  in  countries  other  than  their  own. 
They  must  know,  especially,  something  of  the  growth  of  institutions  and 
policies  of  those  British  people  with  whom  they  live  in  such  close  contact 
and  whose  motives  they  often  suspect.  But  to  command  respect  the  author 
must  show  intimate  knowledge  of  the  African  scene  and  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
demning  in  order  to  recommend.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  few  better 
qualified  than  the  author  of  this  ‘  study  of  the  African’s  past,  present  and 
future  needs  ’.  Moreover,  as  he  claims,  ‘  each  chapter  deals  with  African 
life  and  its  needs.  In  many  cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  a  problem 
has  been  dealt  with  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  problem  is  then  discussed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  Africa.’  The  list  of  the  ‘  needs  ’  dealt  with 
in  separate  chapters  shows  the  extent  of  this  survey  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  that  demand  the  close  consideration  of  the  educated 
African.  He  is  reminded  that  privileges  carry  with  them  responsibilities; 
with  rights  there  are  also  duties.  ‘  The  good  Citizen  ’,  says  Mr.  Harman, 

‘  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  these  rules  and  to  a  way  of  life  which  is 
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best  suited  to  the  community’s  needs.’  With  all  the  new  desires  and  ambi¬ 
tions  that  assail  him  the  African  has  to  cultivate  a  new  sense  of  proportion. 
If  the  old  restraints  and  authority  are  weakening,  what  shall  take  their 
place  ?  ‘  By  being  a  Christian,’  says  Mr.  Harman,  ‘  he  can  be  a  better 
African.’  It  is  certain  that  by  a  careful  study  of  the  implications  of  all  his 
needs  as  set  out  in  this  book,  and  by  a  patient  determination  to  understand 
them  before  rushing  into  hasty  action,  the  African  will  be  the  better  able  to 
render  good  servrce  to  his  community. 

This  is  a  book  of  real  value  which  should  be  widely  known.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  many  admirable  chapters, 
but  we  would  draw  particular  attention  to  the  excellent  lists  of  subjects  for 
discussion  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  to  the  illustrations,  and  to  the 
most  useful  appendices.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author’s  spheres 
of  service  the  West  Coast  is  generally  in  mind,  but  occasional  references  to 
other  parts  of  Africa  do  something  to  restore  the  balance.  The  fault,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  that  the  book  is  over-full  and  slightly  uneven  in  grade, 
far  too  much  being  attempted  in  so  small  a  production.  There  is  matter 
here  for  half  a  dozen  books.  Let  us  hope  Mr.  Harman  will  find  time  to 
develop  some  of  his  wise  and  sympathetic  thoughts  for  further  publications, 
and  that  some  of  them  may  then  be  translated  into  vernaculars. 

H.  S.  Keigwin. 

African  Education .  By  the  Rev.  Alban  J.  E.  Winter,  C.R.  London:  Long¬ 
mans.  1939.  Pp.  192.  2J-.  9 d. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Christian  School.  By  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Young. 
London:  Longmans.  1939.  Pp.  198.  3/. 

These  two  books  cover  much  the  same  ground,  and  fairly  fully,  except 
that  Father  Winter  does  not  deal  specifically  with  school  organization.  His 
book  has  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  for  its  immediate  background, 
Mr.  Young’s  West  Africa;  but  both  are  of  value  to  most  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Both  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  making  the  right  development 
of  the  child  the  central  preoccupation  of  any  educational  system,  and  on 
relating  education  to  the  environment.  One  of  Mr.  Young’s  bes*-  chapters 
is  that  on  the  school  and  the  community.  Both  books  are  intended  primarily 
for  the  student-teacher  in  training,  and  either  would  be  valuable  as  the 
constant  companion  of  any  teacher  in  an  African  school.  An  interesting 
suggestion  in  Father  Winter’s  book  is  that  each  student-teacher  should  take 
one  member  of  the  practising  school  for  special  study,  and  the  practical 
application  of  this  is  well  worked  out. 

While  both  books  are  naturally  written  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
Mr.  Young’s  gives  more  prominence  to  this  aspect.  His  is  in  fact  more  of  a 
missionary  book  than  the  other  one.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this,  as 
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the  book  is  particularly  designed  for  the  Christian  school.  One  cannot  help 
feeling,  however,  that  at  times  a  certain  vagueness  and  sense  of  unreality 
creeps  into  some  of  the  time-honoured  phrases  of  missionary  language. 
Their  very  familiarity  to  us  may  obscure  the  possibility  that  they  may  not 
mean  much  to  the  African. 

It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  Father  Winter’s  book  that  he  rarely 
uses  vague  conventional  phrases.  His  treatment  of  every  subject  and  every 
situation  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  teacher  evinces  a  ripe  wisdom 
based  on  many  years  of  experience.  It  is  set  out,  too,  with  exceptional 
simplicity  and  lucidity.  Only  those  who  have  tried  to  write  about  the 
problems  of  life  and  teaching  for  Africans  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate 
Father  Winter’s  achievement.  There  is  much  sound  psychology,  and  even 
here  technical  and  difficult  language  is  avoided  without  any  appearance  of 
writing  down  to  his  prospective  readers.  It  is  actually  a  gain  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sources  from  which  the  thought  and  teaching  are  derived  are  not 
continually  referred  to.  Most  mission-trained  teachers  may  be  expected  to 
know  well  enough  the  Christian  background  for  the  recommendations  made. 
It  is  all  to  the  good  if  this  is  taken  for  granted  rather  than  expressed,  and  the 
truth  stated  in  its  own  right  in  language  and  with  a  logical  lucidity  which 
even  the  sceptic  may  accept,,  if  he  be  reasonable  and  of  good  will.  Father 
Winter  makes  full  acknowledgement  to  previous  excellent  books  on  the 
training  of  African  teachers.  He  has  done  what  he  recommends  to  his 
readers — assimilated  knowledge  and  related  it  to  his  own  experience — and 
he  has  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  best  book  of  its  kind  yet  put  at  the 
service  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  H.  S.  Keigwin. 


beginning  Geography.  By  V.  L.  Griffiths,  M.A.,  and  Abd  el  Rahman  ali 

Taha.  London:  Evans  Brothers.  1939.  Pp.  118.  5 s. 

This  is  a  fascinating  description  of  how  local  geography  and  civics  can  be 
successfully  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  Starting  from  the  classroom 
and  school,  moving  out  through  town  and  neighbourhood,  map-making 
and  reading  is  absorbed  rather  than  taught.  Observation  of  people  and 
places  becomes  a  habit,  till  ‘  the  child  should  now  be  capable  of  going  on  to 
a  study  of  places  farther  away,  where  life  is  different  from  that  in  his  own 
locality.  .  A  .  His  knowledge  of  what  people  do  in  his  own  village  will  help 
him  to  understand  other  communities.’  The  way  in  which  the  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  is  given  in  exemplary  detail.  Pertinent  advice  is  given  to 
teachers,  who  are  counselled  to  prepare  and  prepare  again.  It  seems  almost 
ideal,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  has  been  done,  and  with  success. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  studied.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  mis¬ 
sionaries,  teachers  and  others  who  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  tested 
methods  of  teaching  the  early  stages  of  geography,  especially  by  those  who 
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have  sought  for  guidance  about  the  best  way  to  interest  Africans  in  a  study 
of  their  own  land,  its  peoples,  its  potentialities  and  its  relations  with  those  of 
other  lands. 

The  scheme  is  divided  into  stages  of  varying  length,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
stage  tests  are  indicated  along  with  a  statement  of  what  the  child  should  by 
then  be  expected  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do.  A  world  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  mine  of  information  is  open  to  the  child  who  can  last  the  course.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  authors  for  putting  the  results  of  their  experiments  into 
book  form.  H.  S.  Keigwin. 
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